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TO THE READER. 

Finding during an absence of fourteen months from my 
native country, that my " Budget of Letters" grew too large 
in size, to be brought within the limited space of one volume, 
I have concluded to present now to the public, only such let- 
ters as relate to the East. Should these be favorably received 
by my kind friends in this city, and in other plaxies, I intend 
to bring out, during the summer, my letters written from Con- 
stantinople, Athens, and from various parts of Germany, Hol- 
land, and Belgium. 

Providence, March, 1855. 
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LETTER I. 

Departure from England. —Stormy passage throngh English Channel and 
Bay of Biscay. — Arrival off Gibralter. — Disappointment at not being 
allowed to land. 

On board Steamship Indus, ( 
Oflf Gibraltar, Oct. 20th, lSo3. J 

To MT LOVED ONES AT HOME: 

By this time I trust you have heard of our safe passage 
across the Atlantic, and that you are prepared therefore to 
know all our arrangements are made for the commencement 
of our Eastern tour. And now, as we enter on strange 
scenes, I am on the alert and ready, as of old, to give you a 
faithful account of all I see and hear, and so, without any far- 
ther preamble, for you know I am a person of few words, 
(perhaps like Mr. Caudle, you may say, you do not know it,) 
I proceed to tell you of this voyage, thus far, the most trying 
one we have ever experienced. 

We left Southampton Thursday, Oct. 20th, at one o'clock 
p. M. in the steamship Indus, belonging to the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company, one of the best steamers of that line, and 
commanded by Captain Soy, who, I am sure is one of the very 
best captains in the world. Oh ! that I could say as much 
for the seas we have passed through ! But I must not come 
to that quite yet. 

You should hare seen the* leave-takii>gs on, board, as we 
left Southampton. We have more than one hundred passen 
gers, the greater p^t of them going to India and China, to be 
1 



2 LETTERS* 

absent for years, and many of them to come back, never. 
Fathers and mothers were tearing themselves away from 
their children, not daring to take them to encounter the dan- 
gers of a climate particularly fatal to cliildren ; young girls, 
having finished their education in England, were leaving the 
friends of their childhood and youth, to join their parents 
whom they had not seen since their infancy ; young men were 
going away from the comforts and tender affections of home, 
to seek employment and wealth in unknown lands, the tears 
flowing freely down their cheeks, as, perhaps for the last time, 
they embraced a loving mother or received the parting coun- 
sel of a devoted father. And there, too, was the young bride, 
leaving all she loved except one behind her, and going with 
him whom she had chosen to be with in joy and in sorrow, in 
sickness and in health, now turning her tearful eyes with pas- 
sionate longing to her native land, and now looking up with 
loving gaze to him who was soon to be all the world to her. 
Sobs and tears, wails and groans of anguish burst from many 
a heart, and when the last signal was given, who can picture 
the fond, agonizing looks that were all around us? How 
my heart ached for many a sorrowing one there ! and strange 
as it may seem to you, I actually felt worse at leaving Eng- 
land than on leaving my own native country, for I now fully 
realized we were going into strange and untried lands, where 
we should hear no more the sound of our own familiar lan- 
guage. Rumors of war, too, were floating all around us, and 
my heart sank when I thought of all we might be called to 
pass through, but soon my faith in Him, who has watched over 
us all our lives, came back, and so we bade adieu, perhaps for- 
ever, to old England. 

While we were at dinner, and before we had been three 
hours from Southampton, it became very rough, and I can 
assure you, before dinner was over, the tables were nearly 
deserted, and will you believe me when I tell you that I was 
one of the number reported " missing." Yes ! I, who have 
boasted time and again of my good saiiorship (is that a 
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proper word ?) I, who in my three passages across the Atlan^ 
tic have scarcely known sea^sickness, except by name, I was 
obliged to give up and confess myself literally and truly sea- 
sick. I thought I knew something of rough waters before, 
but all I had encountered on the Atlantic was child's play to 
what we experienced in the English Channel and the Bay of 
Biscay. From Thursday afternoon till Monday, it was almost 
intolerable, but the worst is over, I trust, and we are now in 
quiet waters, and in our usual health, and I take this oppor- 
tunity, while the recollection of all I have suffered is fresh in 
my mind, to charge you all, as you value your peace both of 
mind and body, never to suffer yourselves to be tempted to 
sail in those seas, and I am sure that hereafter, when I hear 
the song " The Bay of Biscay O," I shall echo the " oh " with 
a peculiar emphasis. 

This steamer has an upper and lower saloon, with state- 
rooms and cabins out of each. We were so late in applying 
for our passage, all the state rooms were engaged, and we 
were obliged to take separate cabins out of the lower saloon, 
so in these trying times I have been away from my husband, 
he being in a cabin with two gentlemen, and I being in one 
with three young ladies going out to India. You may be 
assured this was not the most pleasant arrangement in the 
world, but like sea sickness and other disagreeable things, we 
were forced to submit to it, and to make the best of it. 

As I have said before, we have more than one hundred 
passengers, most of them bound for India, China and Austra- 
lia, a few only intending to stop in Egypt, Our days pass, as 
days at sea generally do, in the usual occupations of eating, 
drinking, sleeping, reading, writing, talking, walking about, 
&c. &c. We breakfast at nine, lunch at twelve, dine at four, 
take tea at seven, and at half past nine, wine, whiskey, brandy, 
gin, hot water, sugar and lemons, are brought into the upper 
saloon, when each one fixes his " night cap," and at eleven, 
every light in the ship is put out, except of course, those kept 
for watch. But the spirits of the passengers are not always 
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extinguished with the candles, and quiet does not invariably 
come with darkness. 

We have a sufl&ciency of good " creature comforts" on board 
this ship, though not to be compared with those in the Arctic, in 
which we crossed the Atlantic Ale, porter, claret, port and 
sherry are furnished freely at all times without extra charge, 
and on Wednesdays and Saturdays we have champagne be- 
sides. No bells are rung, or hideous gongs sounded, but we 
are " piped " to our meals, one of the band playing an enliven- 
ing air on the bugle, as, " The roast beef of old England " at 
dinner time, and " Molly, fwt the kettle on " for tea, once or 
twice even daring to play " The Bay of Biscay O," which I 
thought altogether too much. We have a very good band on 
board, composed of some of the waiters, and I can assure you, 
they are as accomplished in the one line as in the other, and 
give us some most excellent music. On fine evenings we 
have had dancing on deck, and occasionally a saUor dance 
below, which has afforded us a good deal of amusement. 

Last Sunday morning, we had prayers read by the first 
mate in the upper saloon, when all the passengers who were 
well enough, and all the crew who could be spared from duty, 
attended, and it was really an impressive and interesting sight 
to see the sailors apparently so engaged in the solemn service. 

But I am dwelling too long on the past, while it is high 
time I should come to the present. You know there are two 
ways of going to Malta, one through the English Channel, the 
Bay of Biscay, down the Portuguese coast, and through the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and the other, across the Chanel from 
Dover to Calais, thence to Marsailes via Paris, by railroad 
and steamboat, and then to Malta, which makes the sea voyage 
only forty hours long, and the whole trip takes but about four 
days, thus giving the passengers nearly a week longer to stay 
on land, and an opportunity besides to see a good deal of 
France, and we were strongly tempted to take this route, not 
so much for seeing the country, as you know we passed 
through it all when we were abroad before, but to save J 
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from sea-sickne3S, (for it never entered my head that I should 
suffer anything from it,) but we were so anxious to see Gib- 
raltar, we finally concluded to brave the dangers and inconve- 
niences of the sea, and come by the first mentioned route. 
Judge then of our disappointment, nay, I may say of our vex- 
ation, when we found that after all this inconvenience and 
distress, we should not be allowed to land at Gibraltar, on ac- 
count of the cholera being in England ! And thus we have 
been rolRng about in the Bay of Biscay, deprived of comfort 
and quiet by day and by night, to lie here for several hours, 
and gaze on the land around us, with the knowledge that we 
could go no farther! Is it not enough to take away our 
equanimity ? But it is of no use to fret about it ; it is one 
of those evils over which we can have no control, and we 
must submit to it with the best grace we can. 

We entered the Straits of Gibraltar sometime during the 
night, which I regretted exceedingly, as I was very anxious 
- to see the entrance, and when I came on deck early in the 
morning, I was much surprised at the scene around me, so 
different was it from what I had imagined, for I supposed we 
should literally be in the " Straits," a narrow passage, with 
the rock of Gibraltar towering in front of us, and the African 
coast stretching away behind us. On the contrary we were 
in a bay or harbor, into which there seemed to be but a nar- 
row passage from the ocean, while the coast of Spain, (of which 
Gibraltar forms a prominent part) dotted with here and there 
a town, stretched around us in a semi-circular form, and 
Africa lay beyond us. And there before us lies the far-famed 
rock of Gibraltar, the fort and the town at its foot, while here 
and there up the steep sides, are seen patches of green, with 
white villas peeping out, and far up on the very summit of 
the rock, are several towers or observatories. How I long to 
climb that steep rock, and look into that world-renowned fort! 
How I sigh to reach that highest point, to gaze out on the 
placid bay beneath, the Atlantic ocean, a link between this coun- 
try and my distant home, and the blue Mediteranean, sweep* 
1* 
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ing far away, but it is no use, for neither longing nor sighing 
can gain a permission to go on shore, so I must content my- 
self with making the most of the scene around us, and a novel 
scene it is too ! 

I have brought my desk on deck, that I may write and look 
at the same time, and shall I tell you what I see now ! There 
are some half dozen small boats around us, filled with articles 
for sale, delicious grapes and oranges, pomegranates and rai- 
sins, tobacco and cigars, slippers and scarfs, embroidered with 
gold thread in Moorish patterns, bracelets of coral and shell, 
iind Spanish cloaks and mantillas, &c. No article can be 
taken into the ship till paid for, and when once touched, can- 
not be given back. Every thing is handed up with a pair of 
long iron tongs, and the money is received in a pan half full 
of water, and all this because in some of the inland towns of 
England there are cases of cholera ! as though any infection 
we could have brought on board, would not have been 
thoroughly blown away in that terrible Bay of Biscay ! 

Amid all these articles I have mentioned, we looked eagerly 
for some specimens of the rock, but we could see but one 
piece, which we were not slow in making our own. But the 
captain sends me word, it is time to close the mail bag, so I 
must end abruptly, merely expressing the hope that we shall 
find no quarantine at Malta, for it will really be too much to 
^give up seeing that too. And now good bye. 
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LETTER II. 

Voyage from Gibraltar to Malta. — Island of Gozo. — Fortifications and 
harbor of Valetta. — Confusion on landing. — Charch of St. John. — Cos- 
tume of the people. — Departure (Vom Malta. 

On board Steamship Indus, ) 
Sunday morning, Oct. 30th. J 
Mr DEAREST Friends: 

Once more, after an interval of twelve years, we are on 
the bosom of the Mediterranean, that sea, so " deeply, darkly, 
beautifully blue," and since we left Gibraltar, we have been 
in, comparatively speaking, smooth water, although we have 
had head winds all the time ; in fact, the captain told me this 
morning, we had not had fair wind to exceed six hours since 
we left England, and that this had been the roughest passage 
he had made for more than a year. 

We now expect to reach Malta about noon, though we know 
not yet whether we shall be allowed to land. On account of 
the preparations necessary for stopping at Malta, we car not 
have prayers this morning, so I devote the time to you, for I 
can be more quiet in this comer of the deck with my desk be- 
fore me, than any where else, and the very fact of my having 
my desk with me, will prevent any one attempting to talk to 
me. And here let me say, that although we came on board 
strangers to every one, we have met with a great deal of cour- 
tesy and attention, and our appearance any time on deck, or 
in the taloon, acts as a signal to draw many around us, who 
take pleasure in asking for information about a great many 
things in the United States, and I need not add, it affords us 
as great satisfaction to be able to give them the desired infor- 
mation. I do not think there is any one subject, connected 
with social, political or religious affairs in the United States, 
that has not "been brought up in conversation with some one 
on board this steamer ; and after every such conversation, I 
can't help saying to myself, " ?vhat a comfort it is, to have the 
gift of gab!" 
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But I have wandered far away from the subject with which 
I commenced, so you will have to turn back a leaf to see what 
it wa«i, and I will follow your example. Oh, it was about 
stopping at Malta, and I am hearing all around me the oil- 
repeated question, "shall we be allowed to land at Malta?" 
and some, not content with questions and conjectures, resort 
to betting, though not to a ruinous extent, I fancy. 

Now we are passing the island of Gozo, within a few miles 
of Malta. It has a rock-bound shore, but the interior, I am 
told, has been brought to a high state of culture, and supplies 
Malta with vegetables. 

And now we are nearing Malta^ and I must lay down my 
pen, for I want to see the entrance into the harbor of Valetta. 

Evening. Before we were at anchor, our suspeijse was ter- 
minated, the quarantine flag was not flying, and we should be 
allowed to go on shore. Joyful news ! How happy we all 
were ! A number of small boats was seen approaching to 
take us to the land, as the steamer stops out in the harbor for 
coals, and I flew down stairs to get ready. When I went back 
on deck, we were at anchor within the fortifications of Valetta. 
And what immense fortifications they are too ! They rose up 
around us like mountains of stone. I had never imagined a 
place so strongly fortified, and how the harbor could ever be 
entered by a hostile fleet, is more than I can tell. In fact, at 
the time of the French invasion, it was not taken, but basely 
given up by the degenerate descendants of those, who two 
centuries before, held out for more than four months against 
the Turks, who were finally obliged to leave the Knights of 
St. John in possession, though both town and fortress were 
battered almost in pieces. The new fortifications, once one of 
the wonders of the world, were commenced in 1566, by La 
Valette, one of the most celebrated Grand Masters of the 
Order, and from him the city takes its name. 

What a lively scene was going on around us as a dozen 
#mall boats were darting here and there, the men clamorous 
to take us on shore, each one screaming and shouting in tones 
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that were almost deafening. In three different hoats wore 
men, half naked, calling out to the passengers in the steamer 
to throw down money for them to dive after. Some of the 
gentlemen threw down coppers, but they shook their heads, 
and cried out, " silver, silver ! " On a small silver coin being 
thrown into the sea, one would watch it for a moment with 
keen eyes, then plunge head foremost into the water, disappear 
from sight, and in a second or two, return with the piece of 
money in his mouth, which, of course, he kept as a reward for 
his exertions. 

As soon a3 the Admiralty agent had gone off with the letter 
bags, it was announced that passengers could go on shore, and 
we were among the first who took advantage of the permission, 
and in a few minutes we were in one of the small boats, and, 
skimming rapidly over the water, were soon at the dock. 

Here was another scene of confusion and bustle, one crying 
one thing, one, another, one screaming into our ears the name 
of some hotel, and another following us, and calling out the 
terms on which he would let a horse or carriage. But we 
quietly walked through all, making our way to the English 
church, where we were very anxious to attend Divine service^ 
but the doors were closed, and there was no one near from 
whom we could find out at what time service would commence, 
so we turned our steps towards the church of St. John, known 
through the world as belonging to the Knights of Malta, which 
order, for several centuries, was the most distinguished in the 
world. 

The uniform color of every thing at Valetta, is one of its 
most prominent characteristics. The -country is composed of 
yellow limestone, and the houses are built of the same mate- 
rial, so that all around, above and below, every thing is of a 
yellow hue, which, under a bright sun, must be painful to the 
eyes, for there is not a tree in all the streets, to break this 
monotony of coloring. The streets are narrow, and very 
steep ; the houses high, and the shade thus afforded is very 
agreeable in a hot day. I do not see how horses and carriages 
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can go up and down such precipitous streets ; in fact many of 
the streets are impassable for horses, steps being cut in the 
Btone^ so that going up some of the hills, is just like going up 
a flight of stairs. 

The lower story of the houses seemed to be used mostly for 
shops and offices, some of which were open, while the inhabi- 
tants sat around the doors, and in the streets, as though it were 
mid-summer. Indeed, judging by their dress, and the warmth 
of the weather, we should have been puzzled to know what 
season it wa?, if the almanac had not informed us. So many 
of the women we met were dressed in black, as to give the ap- 
pearance of being in mourning, but we soon found it was the 
costume of the island, that is of the Maltese portion of the 
people, English ladies dressing here, as they would in other 
places. I found too, by closer observation, that the black was 
merely an outer dress, the under one being often of some gay 
color and rich material, while over this is worn a skirt of black 
silk, and a mantilla of the same, gathered full into a band, one 
end being thrown over the head like a hood. 

We spent about an hour in St. John's church, one of the 
most splendid specimens, now in existence, of a church of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The pavement of the 
church is composed of rich marbles, arranged in mosaics, form- 
ing the coat of arms of the different Grand Masters of the 
Order, and the tops of the railings of some of the small 
chapels, are of the same materials. Paintings, rich and beau- 
tiful in their day, and noble sculptures, adorn these chapels, 
that once resounded with the tread of armed Knights, cele- 
brated the world over for their deeds of valor and chivalry. 

The vesper service was going on while we were in the 
church, the organ was sending forth its rich peals of melody, 
here and there an aged man was engaged in his devotions, 
while children and youth passed in their gay carelessness 
around liim, and many a lady, with her face almost shrouded 
in her mantle, and her black robes sweeping around her, was 
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kneeling on the marble floor, her dark eyes now bent on her 
book, and now stealing glances at us. 

We went into the crypt, a small vault under the church, in 
which are the tombs of several of the Grand Masters, each 
one being decorated with line sculpture. 

Adjoining the church is the former palace of the Grand 
Masters, now occupied by the Governor of the island, an im- 
mense building in the Saracenic style, somewhat resembling 
the Ducal Palace in Venice. This palace is open to the in- 
spection of strangers, and we were told it contained some rare 
old armor, once belonging to some of the Knights of Malta, 
but we did not care to go in, as we had seen so many things of 
the same kind in Italy. Besides, we had been so long con- 
fined on board ship, we desired to enjoy as much as possible 
the luxury of walkii^about. On some accounts, we did not 
see the town to good advantage ; it being Sunday, the places 
of business were mostly closed, but on others, we saw it under 
its best aspect, as it being a festival, almost the entire popula- 
tion was in, the streets, particularly towards sunset, when the 
band was playing in the square opposite ther^sdace. 

In our walks we met flocks of goats, with, their tinkling 
bells, driven by a man, bearing a little cup to^supply his cus- 
tomers with their evening portion of milk. . This reminded us 
strongly of Naples. 

It was now becoming very dark, and occasionally large 
drops of rain fell, reminding us it was time to be going to- 
wards the steamer, which was to sail at nine o'clock, so in the 
darkness and rain we found our. way to the quay, where was 
another scene of bustle and ' confusion, sufficient to startle a 
person noi troubled even with delicate nerves. At least fifty 
men were shouting for us to take their boats, while dozens of 
boats were pushing hither and thither ; lanterns were thrust' 
in our faces, two or three men la'd hands on J , each striv- 
ing to get him on board his own boat, while another half 
dozen were drawing me, but I kept closely to my husband, de- 
termining not to be separated from him in such a hubbub, 
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while he, on his pai*t, was vociferating for a boat with an awn- 
ing, whereupon the clamor gi*ew louder than ever, and boats 
were pushed and dragged forward with still more vehemence, 
while we were pulled about with such force, that I almost 
came to the conclusion we should never get out of that place 
alive, and I inwaixlly resolved that if I ever did escape from 
that scene of confusion, no one should ever catch me in a sim- 
ilar one, at least not on a dark night. I cared nothing for 
rain ; a thorough wetting was preferable to w^aiting another 
moment in such a place, so despite all the pushing and pulling, 
we jumped into the first boat, amid hands thrust out for pay, 
and voices clamorous for money, though we could not tell 
what the greater part had done, except to make " confusion 
worse confounded." At last we were off, our little boat rap- 
idly gliding over the dark waters, while the sky above was as 
black as the sea around us. Soon, however, we saw the lights 
of the Indus, and I can assure you that it was with a glad 
heart, I ran up the steps over the side of the steamer, and 
leaping on the deck, grasped kind Captain Soy's hand, saying, 
" now I am once more at home and safe." 

But " dear me ! " what a scene of confusion there is on 
board. Twenty-three passengers got in here, and they are 
running hither and thither, arranging their effects in their re- 
spective cabins. The steamer has been taking in coals, and 
every tiling is black with dust. The captain and mates are 
giving orders preparatory to starting off; at least fifty persons 
are in tlie saloon, laughing and talking over the adventures of 
the day, while some half dozen near me, are trying to hinder 
me from writing, by constantly telling me something they 
think will particularly interest me, as they declare I cannot 
finish this in season to send on shore with the mail, but I resist 
all, fully determined to hear nothing, till I finish my letter, so 
here you have the result of my i)erseverance. But hark ! 
there is a voice that can't be unheeded ; " the mail bag must 
be closed now, ma'am, is your letter ready ?" " No, no, not 
quite yet." " It must be ready ma'am in two minutes," so I 
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must say good bye in a huny, for I am very anxious this 
should be mailed at Malta, otherwise you will be a long time 
without hearing from us, which I flatter myself will not be 
pleasant 



LETTER III. 

From Malta to Alexandria. — Arrival at Alexandria. — Novelty of the 

scenes aroand us. 

On boabd the Indus, Nov. 2d. 
Ht dearest Fbiends: 

This is our last day on board ship, unless we should be de- 
tained by some accident, and it has been a day of great bustle 
and activity, every one being as busy as possible. All the 
luggage, stowed away in the hold, has been brought up and 
arranged, that for India and China being put in one place, 
and that for Egypt in another. The passengers for India and 
China, arrange themselves in parties of six, for the passage 
across the desert from Cairo to Suez. Each party is num- 
bered, and this morning the numbers were drawn, the party 
that gets " one " having to start first from Cairo, and so on. 
Now those who go first, have the advantage of starting off 
with the freshest horses, while on the other hand, those who 
go the last, have several hours to look about Cairo. They go 
all together in a steamboat from Alexandria to Cairo, and frt>m 
Cairo in vans across the desert to Suez, arriving at Suez in 
three days from Alexandria, and this is all the " land " they 
traverse, though this way of going to India is called the " over- 
land route." 

Since we left Malta, the air has been delicious, though 
rather too warm for comfort, the thermometer being sometimes 
90 on deck, which, although supportable there, becomes insup- 
portable in the lower cabins, particularly when we cannot 
have the ports open. The sea has been almost without a rip- 
2 
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pie, and of the loveliest blue. We sit all day on the deck, 
under an awning, and dream of the East which we are rapidlj 
nearing, and of our loved home far away in the West. I can- 
not believe it is November, for the air is as warm as in July 
with us, though the nights and mornings are comfortably cool. 
After sunset the night comes on almost immediately, there 
being no long twilight in these Southern latitudes. Every 
day after dinner, I sit in a quiet spot watching the day passing 
away, and the evening coming on. The heavens are without 
a cloud, and the stars are far more brilliant than with us. 

Our nights are anything but comfortable in the lower cab- 
ins, for we are never allowed to sleep with the ports open, for 
fear the weather might change during the night, though do 
not think this anxiety is for our health, but for fear the salt 
watei^ might get into the cabins, and running down into the 
hold, spoil some of the freight. I must say I am quite tired 
of sleeping on board a steamer. It is just five weeks to-mor- 
^ow^ since we left you, and this will be the twenty-sixth night 
we have slept in a steamer, and in those five weeks we have 
sailed more than six thousand miles, besides staying one week 
in England. How much we can now do in a short time ! 
But I must not stop to moralize, as the waiters have come in 
to lay the cloth for dinner, and I must give up the table to 
them, for I fancy they would think having the dinner in sea* 
son, far more important than my moralizing, and I am sure I 
quite agree with them. I shall not close my letter here, how- 
ever, but leave it open till we reach Alexandria, which we 
now expect, the Lord willing, to see to-morrow morning, quite 
early. 

AUxandricij Thursday evening. Here we are at last in this 
queerest of all queer cities, and amongst the oddest of all odd 
looking people, and I have passed through so many scenes this 
day, scenes pictured before only in the imagination, that I 
can scarcely beUeve I am awake and in the possession of voji 
sober senses. How many times a day I have exclaimed, ^' so 
this is Alexandria ; here we are at last in Egypt ! " 
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Could you have seen all we have seen since sunrise, you 
would think you had passed through an age of wonders and 
oddities. In fact, so confused am I stilL I really scarcely know 
where to begin, in order that you may have a clear conception 
of the strange scenes around us. But I suppose the safest 
way is to begin at the beginning, and try to be as clear and 
concise as possible, and so I will attempt to do the best I can, 
and if that best is but poor, lay the blame where you please, 
I shall not be there to hear the complaints. 

I was awakened very early this morning, by the stopping 
of the boat " It is not possible we are there yet," I exclaimed, 
and I clambered up to the port and looked out, but could see 
nothing but " water, water everywhere," so I concluded we 
bad stopped to take a pilot, which conclusion was strengthened 
by finding the boat almost immediately on her way again. I 
threw on my clothes as quickly as possible, and " made a rush" 
for the deck, and when there I threw one hurried glance 
around me, and saw that we were entering the harbor of 
Alexandria, a long line of windmills on one side of us, and the 
white houses of the city ahead. On the paddle box steed two 
men (yes, after rubbing my eyes well, I decided they were 
men) dressed in long black robes, and unmense turbans, giving 
their orders in clear, distinct tones, and in very good English. 
Numbers of boats, manned by men in different costumes, were 
rapidly nearing the ship, and by the time we were at anchor 
they were all around us, and I ran from one side to the other, 
eager as a child, to see everything. There were men in large, 
loose trousers, and men with no trousers at all, but with the 
slightest apology for a covering, some in turbans, and some 
in red caps with long blue tassels, some in nicely fitting stock- 
ings and slippers, other some in slippers without stockings, but 
far more without either shoe or stocking, their complexions 
varying from a light brown to black. About fifty came on 
board to take charge of -the India luggage, which was to be 
brought to town in a lugger, that lay along side of the Indus. 
Into this, amid cries and noises and sounds sufficient to deafen 
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one, the luggage was literally thrown, and my only wonder 
was, how it escaped with the little injury it really received. 

As there was nothing to hinder our coming immediately on 
shore, we engaged one of the many boats around us, and after 
much pulling and squeezing, succeeded in getting ourselves 
and our luggage safely on board, though not without a demand 
for pay from about a dozen, some of whom had never taken 
an article of ours into their hands. This settled finally to our 
satisfaction, though not to theirs, we pushed off, and aHer a 
short sail, arrived at the dock. But my ! what a scene of 
confusion then ensued ! Malta, with all its hubbub, was quiet 
compared to this. About twenty tawny, half-naked men 
rushed to our boat, each one eager to seize something, he 
cared not what, so he could but have a pretence for demand- 
ing pay. They screamed in the loudest tones, and with the 
most violent gestures; they struck and pushed each other 
without any ceremony, and one and another fell down, and 
jumped up again, just as eager as before, while I sat still in 
the boat, looking in terrified amazement from one to the other, 
expecting every moment to see some half dozen of them &11 
into the water. At last, some degree of order was restored, 
by the gentlemen of our party using their voices and even 
their canes and umbrellas, our differerent articles of luggage 
were strapped on the shoulders of the men fortunate enough 
to secure it, and as soon as I stepped on shore, the procession 
moved off. I dare not attempt to give you a description of it, 
and yet I cannot pass it over in silence, for then I should not 
do justice to our first entrance into Eastern lands, though 
camels, donkeys, half-naked men and boys, trunks and travel- 
lers, were so mixed up, that I could scarcely tell where I was, 
or to whom I belonged. Savage looking men in their differ- 
ent costumes, pressed around us, leading their huge, ungainly, 
camels, on which they wished to place our trunks, half-naked 
boys jammed in, dragging their donkeys after them, on which 
they wished to place ourselves, and all this was done, not 
quietly, but with shrieks and gestures so violent that I almost 
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fancied they would not hesitate to seize us by force. Finally, 
this too was settled, and we took up our Une of march, camels, 
donkeys, men and boys still following, and thrusting them- 
selves here and there, now on one side, then on another, now 
in front, so we could scarcely pass, and then in the rear, in 
such close proximity, that we could not stop a second, without 
ahnost faUing over a donkey, or hitting agamst a camel. And 
this was the beginning of our Eastern life ! I was amused 
and frightened ; one minute I laughed, and the next, trembled. 
Onward we went till we reached the custom house, where 
our keys were demanded. Trunks, boxes and (*arpet bags 
were unstrapped from the shoulders, on which they had been 
borne thus far, and deposited on the ground. A grave look- 
ing Turk, in his flowing robe and large turban, stood by, while 
we unlocked our trunks, and then stooping with dignity, t^ 
though the occupation was beneath him, took up a few things, 

pausing for a moment to look at the daguerreotype of M 

and the children, but without examining anything else very 
closely, and then the trunks were locked, and once more de- 
posited on the shoulders of the porters, though not without 
another struggle with the camel and donkey drivers, who 
seemed to hope till the last, and we resumed our march to the 
hotel, still some distance off. 

Oh ! what curious sights we saw as we walked on ! I 
looked at everything with eager eyes, so unlike was the scene 
to what I had ever known before, though setting aside the 
costumes of the people, and the camels, it was not so very 
different from portions of some old Italian towns. The houses, 
(ah I some of them scarcely deserve the name,) are aU of 
stone, of a dirty white color, the first story oflen without a 
window, so that it seemed we were passing through high walls, 
though in the upper story there was a projecting balcony, with 
its latticed windows, which in the narrow streets seemed to 
meet each other from opposite sides. The streets were nar- 
row and unpaved, and dirty as possible, some of them emitting 
such a mixture of noxious odours, as almost to make me sick. 
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In these narrow streets, we encountered donkeys, buffaloes 
jind camels in abundance, but as thej all seemed perfectly 
harmless, I soon learned to pass close by them without fear. 
We met men in flowing robes of different colors, or in loose 
trousers, with a closely fitting vest or jacket, nicely embroid- 
ered with braid, the better class in stockings and slippers, the 
lower class bare foooted, and bare legged to the knee and even 
some ways above it, and often with nothing on but a loose 
sack or shirt of coarse cloth. All the women we met, seemed 
of the poorer class too, for they were almost all bare footed, and 
had on loose garments of coarse blue cloth, a piece of which 
they were very careful to hold over their faces, while often 
their necks were quite exposed. Many of them were at work 
carrying sand and stones in baskets on their heads, and a baby 
in addition astride one shoulder. Some were carrying im- 
mense stone jars filled with water, on their heads, and others 
were sitting on the ground, at the comers of streets, selling 
bread or dates. All seemed busy and noisy, no one being in- 
clined to do any thing quietly. . 

We passed two or three houses, where in a room without 
floor or windows, but with a large door wide open, there 
seemed to be a school, some dozen children sitting in a semi* 
circle on the floor, and repeating something in a loud, sing- 
song tone. " Here," I said, " the * young idea ' is taught to 
shout, if not to shoot." And again I repeated, " so this is 
Alexandria ; this is the ancient land of Egypt !" 

At last we came out into a more open part of the town 
where the streets are wider and the houses finer, though still 
of the same white stone, and soon we were at the " Victoria 
Hotel," where, I can assure you, I was glad to rest, after our 
long walk in the heat, for although November, it is more like 
• our July, with a warm, bright sun, and hot air, though here 
the air is somewhat tempered by the sea breeze. And now 
I think I have written a letter quite long enough, though I 
really should not know how to make it shorter, go many little 
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things have I had to tell. How many times have I said to- 
day, " what would they say at home, to scenes like these ? " 

The Indus sails to-morrow for England, and my letter must 
go to the office this evening, so good-bye. 



LETTER IV. 

Sights of Alexandria.— Pompey's Pillar.— Cemetery.— Mahmoudieh Canal. 
Palaces. — Gardens. — Cleopatra's Needle. — Viceroy's Palace.— Bazaars. 
Grand Square.— Slave Market.— Funeral.— Wedding.— Engaging a drag- 
oman. — Costumes. — Donkeys. 

Alexandria, Nov. 7th. 
My dear Friends: 

You will douhtless be surprised to see by the date of this, 
that we are yet in Alexandria, instead of being some miles up 
the Nile, and we were quite surprised too, when we found we 
must stay here all this time, particularly as we hurried about 
the first two days, anxious to see all there is to be seen. Nor 
was surprise our only emotion, for vexation mingled not a lit- 
tle with it ; but in this country, there is no use in being vexed ; 
one must take things as they are, not as one would have them. 
There is but one line of steamers that runs from here to Cairo, 
and that goes in connection with the overland route to India. 
One left the day we arrived, to fak^ the passengers of the In- 
dus, but of course we did not want to leave that day, so we 
concluded to wait for the next steamer, supposing one would 
leave in a few days, but now we find that will not be till 
Thursday, so we shall be here just one week. 

There is not such a great deal to be seen in Alexandria, 
though I have been much amused in watching the manners 
and customs of the different nations here, for you must know, 
this is a mongrel population of Turks, Arabs, Egyptians, Ar- 
menians, Nubians, Abysinnians, &c. &c. Each nation has 
its own quarters, which are closed at night, and each has its 
own costume, though some seem not to have advanced far 
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ahead of the wardrobe which Adam and Eve possessed before 
the fall. I think every day, what a blessing it is that thej 
live in so warm a climate, or they might find the scarcity of 
their clothes a great inconvenience. 

And now, I will tell you in a desultory manner, what we 
have seen here, though I cannot flatter myself that I can make 
the description 4ialf as vivid as the reality, for you know I am 
not prone to embellish, but give a veiy plain, unvarnished 
view of what I see. Our first visit was, of course, to Pompey's 
Pillar, so called. I did not feel inclined, at this early stage of 
our Eastern life, to try donkey riding (the usual mode of con- 
veyance here) so we took a carriage and two horses, which 
were driven by a Nubian slave, black as ebony, his face 
marked with signs and initials, denoting probably to whom he 
belongs. He wore a loose, flowing robe of white cloth, full, 
dark trousers, and a red cap with a long blue tasseL The 
road to Pompey's Pillar is bordered by trees, planted close 
together, every alternate one being an acacia, and the other 
somewhat resembling a pine. You see no where a blade of 
grass, not even under the trees, for the ground is perfectly 
white, the country being composed of limestone. I need not 
say what is the effect of this under the bright sun on the eyes, 
for I never saw anything so painfully glaring as the white sur- 
face of every thing at Alexandria. In all the streets, there is 
not a tree to be seen, except two under our windows at the 
hotel, and occasionally, as you go by some high wall en- 
closing a garden, you see the top of a lofty date tree. This 
gives the place a dry and barren look to us, who are accus- 
tomed to see trees in nearly all our streets. The roads, to be 
sure, leading to the suburbs, are planted with trees, but I was 
speaking of the streets in the heart of the city. 

On our way to Pompey's Pillar, we passed a burying place, 
which at first sight, I took to be an open field covered with 
broken stones. We walked through it, and a dismal looking 
place it is too. There are no green mounds and long waving 
grass, but each grave is plastered over, and at the head is a 
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round stone, somewhat resembling a turban, and at the foot 
another stone, and between these, in a little cavity, is a species 
of cactus, the leaves of which are so covered with white dust, 
as to make it look like anything but a green plant Many of 
the graves have been torn up, as though some wild beast had 
been at work there, and altogether, it is the most forbidding 
looking burial place I ever saw. Ah ! there can be no poetry 
about a grave in such a spot ! The scene around, is as des- 
olate as the cemetery, and look where you will, you see noth- 
ing green, but the trees that border the roads, for the hills 
around are of the same white hue as the ground. 

On one of these hills, stands Pompey's Pillar. We climbed 
up to it, and spent some time walking around it and gazing 
upon it, and the scene below us. This pillar is of a reddish 
granite, and is composed of a pedestal, base, shaft and capital. 
The shaft is of one entire piece of stone, and is seventy-three 
feet high, and twenty-nine feet eight inches in circumference. 
On the top of the capital, is a circular depression, intended, it 
is supposed, to admit a statue, as is usual in monumental col- 
umns. The base and pedestal are broken in several places. 

No sooner had we appeared on the hill, than we were sur- 
rounded by a half dozen children, besides a woman with a 
baby in her arms, each holding out a smaU spechnen of the 
granite, and shouting out " hvksheesh^ (money), a word learned 
very soon by every foreigner in Egypt. These children were 
bright looking, but very dirty and only half clothed, not one 
of them having on anything but a loose sack of coarse blue 
cloth. The woman was dressed in a garment of the ssuaie 
material, and apparently without any under garment at all. 
With one hand she held out the piece of granite, and with the 
other kept an end of an old blue rag up to her face, it being 
considered a shame for a woman to go unveiled, but as she 
allowed her baby to nurse all the time we stood there, and in 
so doing exposed a considerable part of her neck and breast, 
I could not help thinking it would be as well for her to cover 
that up, and let the face go, but that does not seem to be the 
fashion here. 
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We then rode along the Mahmoudieh canal, so named in 
honor of the late Sultan. Part of it is an ancient canal, though 
it had heen choked up and unused for years, till Mehemet Ali, 
wishing to make Alexandria the commercial capital of his do- 
minion, determined to re-open it, in order to transport the 
products of the countries of the Nile to that city. He set 
about the work in earnest, making a compulsory level upon 
the villages of Upper and Lower Egypt, driving the men 
by thousands to the work, till it was accomplished in two 
months, but costing the lives of twenty or thirty thousand 
workmen, who died from exposure to bad air, and bad food. 

On the banks of this canal, are some beautifiil estates, many 
of them belonging to merchants of Alexandria, and others, to 
the reigning family. We visited one belon^ng to Islaeem 
Pasha, rough looking, as to the exterior, but having some ex- 
ceedingly beautiful rooms within, the hangings and the furniture 
being of rich damask, and the doors of plate glass, each door 
being composed of but one plate. The chandeliers are exceed- 
ingly rich, and must present a splendid appearance when 
lighted. Tlie bath room is lined with white marble. 

But I enjoyed the garden the most of all. To me, it was a 
perfect delight, to breathe such a delicious air, and to walk 
amid flowers and plants of various kinds. Here we saw the 
date, growing thirty, forty and even fifty feet from the ground, 
without a branch or shrub, and then spreading out in long, 
feathery leaves, under which hang clusters of the ripe fruit, of 
a glowing red or golden yellow ; the plantain with its large 
leaves of bright green, and its branches of yellow fruit ; fig 
trees laden with their ripening stores, oranges and lemons in 
greatest abundance, and even decaying on the ground ; olean- 
ders, growing to the height of an ordinary tree, and fuU of their 
pink flowers ; roses, pinks, geraniums, and many other flowers, 
whose names I know not ; and all these in the open air, in 
what we are accustomed at home to call the " dreary month 
of November.** 
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On our waj home, we rode bj the obelisk called ^ Cleopa- 
tra's Needle/' near which is another, buried in the sand. Every 
one, I suppose, knows that these obelisks are of the time of the 
early Pharaohs, some of whose names are inscribed on them* 
Thej were brought here from Heliopolis, in the time of the 
Caesars, and are of the same kind of stone as Pompej's pillar. 
The one that is standing is more than sixty feet high, and is 
covered with hieroglyphics, many of which are as plain now 
as in the days when they were first cut in the stone. The one 
that lies buried, has been presented to England, but, thus fiur^ 
nothing has been done towards its removaL 

Another day we went to see the Pasha's palace, which stands 
on one side of the harbor, and commands a fine view of that 
and the sea. The court is paved with small pebbles, arranged 
in many pretty little figures. The rooms occupied by the 
Viceroy of Egypt, when here, are in the second story, and are 
approached by a noble staircase. The first room you enter ifl 
circular, having a dome, beautifully painted, and supported bj 
pillars of white marble. Here is the most splendid chandelier 
I ever saw, and besides this, there are four large stands for 
candles, resting on immense vases of green and blue glass. 
We saw also the drawing room, dining room, billiard room, 
bed chamber, and several other rooms, the floors of all which 
are of polished woods, arranged in different figures, and smooth 
and shining as a mirror. The walls are hung with damask, 
each room having a different color, the curtains, chairs, sofas 
and lounges, with covers like the hangings. The bed room is 
perfectly luxurious, having a low bed in the centre, with cur* 
tains of rich yeUow damask, embroidered with flowers of 
different hues, and lined with beautiful lace, and a counterpane 
of the same material, lined with yellow silk, and trimmed with 
heavy gold firinge. There* is alsd a divan in the room, with 
lai^e, heavy cushions, covered with the same rich damask. 
The dinner service did not strike me as being in keeping with 
the other furniture of the palace. It is of white chin% with a 
plain gold band, such as we see every where at home. 
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From a balcony on one side, we looked far oyer the sea, and 
on the other, saw the hareem of the palace, which we were not 
allowed to see nearer. We walked through the garden, and 
here, as in all other places near Alexandria, the trees seem to 
spring from the barren soil, there being not a blade of grass to 
be seen. Here I saw a tree, having flowers of the most gor- 
geous scarlet hues, which I admired so much, that the man 
attending us, instantly picked one for me, while another came 
up and presented me with a beautiful bouquet, for which, both 
expected buksheesh. 

Our daily walk has been to the bazaars, which are in the old 
part of the town, where the streets are very narrow. Now 
when I say '^ narrow streets,'* dont compare them with streets 
you call narrow, where there is room for two carriages to pass 
each other, but think rather of a little lane, four, five or six 
feet wide, and then imagine how pleasant it is, in such a place, 
to meet a loaded camel, when, unless you pass under his head 
or heels, you really see no chance of getting by. 

But to return to. the-bazaars. The shops are most of them 
so small you might mistake them for cupboards or wardrobes, 
their only light being from the open door, before which sits the 
shopman, cross-legged if a Turk, or " squatting" (to use a 
familiar term^ on his feet, with his elbows on his knees, if an 
Egyptian, and each one having a pipe in his mouth from three 
to five feet long. Each shop contains articles of but one kind, 
and some times so very little of that particular commodity, that 
I often wonder how a man can get his living from so small a 
trade as he must carry on. There is no such thing as entering 
one of these shops, but you stand in front while you make your 
purchases, with one eye on the goods, and the other behind 
you, to keep out of the way of any thing coming along, for here 
there is always a busy scene going on, camels, donkeys and 
people being often mixed up in rich confusion, while the sounds 
that issue from one and all, are really overpowering. 

In " the grand square " the houses are large and handsome, 
the lower stories used for shops and offices, and the upper for 
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residences. Here most of the ambassadors and consuls reside, ^ 
and the numerous flags, waving at the top, form a very pretty 
sight. At one end is a beautiful English church, not yet 
finished ; at present the service is held in a small, unpretending 
chapel, where we had the pleasure of attending twice yesterday, 
and I need not say it was a very refreshing privilege to us. 

We have been, of course, to the slave market, and I was not 
so much shocked as I expected to be, from the accounts of 
different travellers. I saw no chains, nor any thing to disgust 
me, or to lead me to suspect they were slaves. The market is 
held in the inner court of an old house, and in this court, and 
around the doors, were sitting some half dozen black children 
playing in the dirt, and in one of the little rooms, in the open 
doorway, sat two fat Abysinnian girls, who were laughing in 
great glee, and from their glances, I imagined myself the sub- 
ject of their merriment. The keeper, of course, demanded 
" buksheeh,'* for our merely looking about. 

While sitting in my room one day, I heard the most doleful, 
wailing sounds imaginable. I went to the window, and saw a 
Mineral procession passing by. In front were old, decrepid 
and blind people, each vying with the other as to who should 
utter the worst sounds ; then followed- the bier, covered with a 
red cloth, and borne on the shoulders of four men, who were, 
at intervals, relieved by other four, and then came the mourn- 
ers, clothed in white from head to foot, the chief mourner 
waving a piece of black crape, and uttering the most discordant 
Botes it was ever my lot to hear. 

One day, while walking out, we heard curious music We 
stopped, and saw a gay looking procession coming along. We 
found out a wedding was going on, and the friends of the bride- 
groom were leading him to his dwelling, and in the evening, 
the friends of the bride were to escort her to the same place. 

I forgot before to tell you, that we engaged a dragoman 

(an interpreter) as soon as we arrived here, to go about with 

us while we are here, and we have now concluded to take him 

to Upper Egypt with us, and I assure you this is quite an 

3 
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important step to take, for the comfort and convenience of oar 
whole trip depend very much on what sort of a dragoman we 
get. We have been surrounded hj them ever since we arrived^ 
each one ambitious for the place, and each presenting very good 
testimonials, on which, I am sorry to say, one cannot always 
depend, as some times they are passed from one to another* 
The one we have engaged w&s in the service of our townsman. 

Rev. Mr. H , when he was in the East. He is older and 

more experienced than any of the others here, and thus &r we 
like him very much. His name is Hassan Mousa, and we give 
him eight pounds a month, which, I dare say, seems a large sum 
to you. To be sure we could have got some for six, while 
many rate their services as high as ten or twelve, and we think 
we have chosen a good medium. 

The principal charm in all our walks, is to notice the various 
people we meet, and their different costumes. The clothes <^ 
the higher class of men are exceedingly rich, and ornamented 
with a great deal of embroidery, the loose trousers (or petticoats 
rather) oflen terminating at the knee in gaiters of the same 
cloth, with white stockings, and red shppers pointed at the 
heel, that is, the point running up to the ankle. Some times 
they have on a robe of dark cloth, with loose, flowing sleeves, 
which give a fullness and dignity to the figure, and they all 
have a stately appearance and gait, which make them really 
very fine looking. 

The women of the higher class are rarely seen walking, but we 
o^n see them riding their little donkeys, attended by servants. 
Their trousers are very large and long, descending even to the 
foot, and over those, they wear a loose robe of silk, and over 
that a large mantle of black silk, or white cloth, according te-^ 
the nation, which shrouds them from head to foot, leaving only 
their eyes exposed to view. I have seen some dressed very 
richly, and adorned with a great many jewels. Those who are 
so enveloped in white, look strangely enough, as we meet them 
waddling along, (for the gait of the women here, is very ugly,) 
th^ir dark eyes shining out frcm the white surface. From the 
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head piece, are suspended some rings, and to these, by other 
rings, is fastened a strip of cloth, which acts as a veil, too thick 
to allow any of the features to be seen, the space between the 
rings being left for the eyes. 

As I said before, the poorer women dress very coarsely and 
plainly. The rag they use for a veil, seems to serve them quite 
as often for a handkerchief too ; it is fastened to their foreheads, 
while they are at work, by brass rings, for even in working, 
they do not uncover the face. 

There is a large house going up, opposite our windows, and 
here are employed some scores of women, and children of both 
sexes, carrying stones on their heads, ftom one part of the 
building to another. An overseer stands near with his whip, 
which he uses unmercifully on the children, often not hesitating 
to apply it to the women. They stop work at twelve, and 
do not begin again till half-past one. They sit down in tbe 
street and eat their frugal meal, bread, onions and a few dates, 
drinking dirty looking water out of a large jar. Many of the 
women bring their babies with them, and leave them on the 
stones while they are at work. Ah ! this is a blessed climate 
for the poor ! 

Have I told you that we can't, or, rather don't, go out eve- 
nings ? Soon af^er sunset, a gun is fired, and then the bazaars 
are dosed, and the gates of the different quarters, and no one 
can go out without carrying a lantern, and being challenged by 
the watchmen, who shriek out in such an unearthly tone, that 
I am often awakened by them in a great fright, for I think 
something dreadful must have happened. 

Foreigners here generally rise very early, and ride or walk 
for two or three hours before breakfast, and for an hour or two 
after, and then keep very quiet till about four, when they again 
walk or ride till sunset. During the middle of the day, the 
sun is intensely hot, and since we have been here, an English- 
man, employed on the new railroad, died from the effects of a 
sun stroke. All day I sit with my windows wide open, and 
they are large French windows, which open up and down 
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through the middle, and I go out, dressed as I should be in 
July, at home. The sunsets are perfectly magnificent here, 
the twilights very short, and the evenings and nights deli- 
ciously cool. 

You will be surprised to hear (knowing our liking for it) 
that we liave tasted butter but once since our arrival, but that 
is a rare commodity here, indeed perfectly unknown to many 
of the people. I have got along better without it than I could 
ever have believed it possible. I eat a good deal of fruit, 
oranges, hg9, bananas, dates, &c., all growing here ; the dates 
are fresh from the trees, of a rich dark color, the size of a large 
pecannut. Before they are sent to the United States, they are 
pressed. 

Now I believe I have given you a full account of all I have 
seen in Alexandria. Ah! I have forgotten one thing; no 
description can do justice to the frightful noises the dogs make 
here at night, it is as bad as Bedlam let loose ; but as a little 
offset to this, the bu*ds sing sweetly all day. 

Two days later. The mail will not leave for a week, so I 
have been in no haste to finish this letter, and I take it up now 

to say, that through the kindness of Mr. F , an Englishman, 

who has lived here fifteen years, one of our fellow-passengers 
in the Indus, and to whom I am happy to say, we are indebted 
for invaluable advice and information, I am now the mistress 
of a nice side-saddle, and I have already taken two donkey 
rides. I set out in some fear and trembling, but returned 
somewhat self-possessed. Do not let this seem childish to you, 
remember that I have never been accustomed to riding, but 
always to driving ; it is not, therefore, so very strange, that 
riding even so small an animal as a donkey, should seem rather 
formidable to me at first. But I shall in time become accus- 
tomed to it. Each donkey has a boy to take care of it, and 
wherever we go they run behind, now and then giving the 
donkey a tremendous thwack with a stick, and when that pro- 
duces no effect, which nine times in ten is the case, they take 
both hands and push him on, which gives the rider the disa- 
greeable sensation of being " boosted " through the air. 
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When a person drives out here, it is customary to have a 
i*unner, who goes before the carriage, to warn pedestrians and 
donkey riders out of the way. In these narrow streets, some 
of them almost impassable for carriages, such a precaution is 
very necessary. It is astonishing how fast and how far, some 
of these men will run. To me, it has been one of the inter- 
esting features of the novel scenes around me, to see these 
runners in their different costumes, some in white, some in red 
and some in yellow and red, or white and red, their loose 
trousers rolled above the knee, leaving the long, sinewy limb 
exposed, without even a slipper on the foot, their arms bare to 
the elbow, and braced back, so that the chest is expanded to 
the fullest extent. In this way they are able to run miles with 
ease. Sometimes they wear a large turban, and sometimes the 
red cap, with its long blue tassel, floating out upon the wind. 
As they run, they call out something like this : " To the right, 
O young maiden, O old man ; to the left, O old man, O young 
virgin; the master, lo ! he comes, he comes." No one disobeys 
the warning, but one flies to the right, another to the left, while 
a third springs round a comer or into a court 

And now I really must stop, for three important reasons, 
want of time, space and matter. 



LETTER V. 

From Alexandria to Cairo.— Atfeh.— The Nile.— Turks at prayer.- Xight 
on Board.— The Barrage.— First view of the Pyramids.— Arrival at Boo- 
lak.— Ride to Cairo.— The Grand Square.— The Citadel.— Mosque of 

Mohammed AH.— ViewfVom the top of the minaret.— Joseph's Wells 

Leap of Emm Bey.— English Chapel.— Gay appearance of the Square.— 
Number of one-eyed men.— Egyptian children.- Boats at Boolak.— 
Clapping the hands.— Ride to Shoobra. 

„ ^ Cairo, Nov. 14th. 

To THC DBAS F&IXND8 AT HOME: 

Beheld us at last in the far-famed city of Cairo, that city so 
familiar to all readers of Eastern tales, Cairo once called the 
grand, the victorious, fallen now somewhat from its high estate^ 
3* 
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but still deeply interesting, from its perfectly oriental style, its 
many hundred mosques, its tombs, and the associations that 
thickly cluster about all. 

We left Alexandria on the morning of Thursday, the 10th, 
and after much noise and conftision, and a great deal of running 
hither and thither, we were at length fairly on the Mahmoudieh 
Canal, in a moderately sized boat, towed by a small steamboat. 
There is but little of interest to be seen the whole length of 
this canal, (forty miles,) after we left Alexandria, and the 
beautiful villas of its environs, behind us. The villages we 
passed, were of the very poorest kind, that is, judging from 
appearances. The houses (indeed I never should have imag- 
ined such things could be called houses, looking at a little 
distance like dirty stacks of hay or straw) were mostly of mud, 
or of rough stone, so covered with mud you could not tell the 
difference, and the people we saw were as rough looking as 
their places of abode. 

I sat on deck all day, amused at watching what was going on ; 
there were people around me in all costumes, with the most of 
which I had became acquainted duringour week's stay in Alexan- 
dria, and therefore they did not strike me so much from their nov- 
elty , as they had done at first. Two ladies, Jewesses I was told they 
were, had on loose trousers and robes of silk, richly embroid- 
ered, and head dresses, wrought with gold, and sparkling with 
gems, and one of them had a Nubian slave, her neck and anus 
encircled with many chains of gold. Above all, in his own 
V estimation at least, there was an eunuch, in the service of the 
"Viceroy, black as the darkest midnight, but attended by two 
slaves, many degrees lighter than himself, not dressed in Turk- 
ish style, but in a kind of European livery, who had about as 
much as they could do, to attend to the many wants of their 
master. One bore, in a morocco case, a drinking cup of silver, 
lined with gold, while the other had the charge of a long pipe, 
with a large mouth-piece of the clearest amber, and the different 
robes and wrappers which his master had taken with him, for 
. any change of weather that might occur. ^ slight shower of 
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rain fell just as we were leaving Alexandria, and at a sign from 
the master, the slave brought a loose coat of fine cloth, lined 
and trimmed with the richest fur, and in a few moments, when 
the sun came out, that must be exchanged for one of lighter 
material ; and the next morning when he came on deck, he had 
on a mantle of light blue cashmere, lined and trimmed with fur. 
I did not begrudge him his slaves, nor his drinking cup or pipe, 
but I did wish I had that mantle. 

We arrived at Atfeh, at the termination of the canal, about 
four o'clock, and such a miserably looking place, to be called a 
town, it was never mj lot before to behold. With but few 
exceptions, the houses were of mud, and of the most primitive 
style of architecture, many of them without any opening for 
air or light, but the door, and a few small holes near the top, 
for the fowls and pigeons. I said to a gentleman near me, who 
had lived in Egypt twenty years, '^ what a wretched looking 
place!" ''Ah!" he said, ''but I remember this town when 
there were but two houses here." "Indeed," I said, laugh, 
ingly, " I do not think it has more than that now ; the rest are 
hovels." 

Our steamboat left us here, and we went through a lock into 
the Nile, but I had no thoughts then to spare on the Nile, for 
I was wholly taken up with the scene presented on going through 
the lock. Such screaming, such gesticulations, such running 
hither and thither, such a pulling of ropes, such a concourse of 
half-naked people standing around, each one talking and ges* 
ticulating, as though it was his or her particular business to 
see us safely through the lock, and such a barking of dogs, I 
am confident could never be imagined by one who did not 
witness it. I am sure, from the noise and confusion, one might 
readily fancy we were in imminent danger. I noticed several 
times, while men were pulling a rope, if any one spoke to themy 
they invariably released one hand to make their gestures while 
talking. 

At last we were safely through the lock, and along-side of 
the other steamer, which was to ^rii^g us here, and then I 
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looked around me, and said softly to myself, ^^ we are on the 
Nile !" Yes ! there it flowed, that ancient river, swiftly, silently 
on, far wider than I had thought it to he. And then the sun 
went down, amid gorgeous clouds, and the soft light soon faded 
away, and the bright moon peeped out, and the river danced 
in its light, and its banks looked shadowy and indistinct^ and 
the steamer glided on, and still I repeated to myself at inter- 
vals, '' and this is the Nile, that ancient river !" 

Six weeks ago, at that hour of sunset, we left you all for 
these distant scenes, and I sigh when I think how many weeks 
and months must pass before I shall look on you all again. 

As we sat on deck, in the soft light of the fading day, I saw 
many of the natives on the upper deck, going through their 
evening devotions. I had often, while passing through the 
streets of Alexandria, caught glimpses of men on their knees, 
or prostrate on the ground, but I never had so good an oppor- 
tunity before to witress the whole ceremony. There are several 
attitudes which the worshipper assumes, at one time standing 
witli his hands elevated, then crossed upon his breast, at another, 
kneeling, with his legs crossed under him, and then throwing 
his body forward, he touches the ground with his forehead, and 
this he repeats several times in succession, and many times in 
the course of his prayers. He always turns his face to the 
east, towards the favored city of the prophet. Of all the 
remembrances of that first evening on the Nile, none is more 
vivid than that of the forms between me and the bright sky, as 
some stood up with hands elevated, while the loose robe and 
hanging sleeves, gave dignity to the figure, and others knelt, 
with heads pressed to the deck. They appear devout in the 
observance of their forms and ceremonies, and they are exceed- 
ingly picturesque looking, while engaged in them. 

The late Pasha, Mehemet Ali, who certainly did a great 
deal for Egypt, introduced, amidst much rebellion on the sub- 
ject, the European costume among his soldiers, whether for 
the better or worse, is not for me to determine, but I could 
not help thinking, as I saw these devout Mussulmen at their 
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devotions, that with European costumes, the Mohammedan 
religion, or its outward ohserrances, must pass away, for how, 
I ask, can such evolutions and prostrations of the body, be per- 
formed in tight pantaloons and straps ? Now this is a theory 
of my own, suggested by witnessing some of the rites and 
ceremonies of the Moslem faith. 

There is a number of state<rooms on the deck of this steam- 
boat, one of which we were so fortunate as to secure, though I 
can't say much for its accommodations, but it was better than 
to lie on a settee in the cabin, or to be obliged to stay on deck 
all night. We had, each of us, a couch, so called, but I have 
slept on a softer rock, and the pillow gave my head such a 
thump, as I attempted to lay down, I quickly threw it on the 
floor, and rolled up my shawl for a pillow. Sheets and blank- 
ets, there were none, towels and soap in the same scarcity, 
fortunately I had the two latter articles in my travelling bag, 
so we farcd better than some of the passengers, and not so well 
as others, who, knowing the inferior aC'Conmiodations on board, 
brought sheets and pillows with them. 

The banks of the Nile did not look so fertile as I expected 
to see them, though I know we could not see them to good 
advantage, as they were above us, the river now being low* 
We pa,6sed several towns, but they were too &r from us for 
me to form any opinion of them. 

Near the place where the NOe divides into the Roisetta and 
Damietta branches, a ^ barrage " has been constructed, to retain 
the water of the river, after the inundation has subsided. This 
barrage consists of a row of arches of solid masonry, extending 
nearly across the river, leaving an opening near each bank, for 
boats to pass through. It has a fine appearance, though not 
yet quite finished, looking like a long bridge supported on 
many arches. 

About three or four hours before leaving the steamboat, we 
came in sight of the Pyramids, though distant many a mile« 
I did not go into rhapsodies at first sight of them (you know I 
can't get up enthusiasm at will, like many travellers) but I 
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felt a sensation of awe creeping over me, not at their vaetness, 
for they were too shadowy at that distance to impress me with 
that, not that they were the burying places of the mighty dead, 
but that they had stood there, just there, so many ages, that 
even ^ before Abraham was/' there they stood. When Joseph 
came into Egypt, they looked down upon him ; when Moses 
was lain in the bulrushes by the river side, it was almost under 
the shadow of these very Pryamids, When we were in Italy, 
we thought anything old that was in being in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and we looked with awe upon pillars and temples that 
had stood a thousand years, but here I saw ^ works of art and 
man's device,'* that could be traced much farther back, long- 
before the advent of our Saviour, even to the veiy early ages of 
the world, for, I believe, all history concurs in admitting, that 
these Pyramids were built more than two thousand years before 
the Christian era. Is it then wonderful, that I should look 
upon them with sensations of awe ? 

About twelve o'clock, we arrived at Boolak, the port of Cairo^ 
and then and there ensued another scene of bustle and confu- 
sion, on which I shall not dwell, as I have already told you of 
so many. Suffice it to say, there was some mistake about the 
company's vans being there to take the passengers to Cairo, 
and after waiting a long time, hoping one might come, we- were 
obliged to betake ourselves to the donkeys. It was high noon, 
and the sun was intensely hot, and I had been often warned 
of the effects of the noonday sun. I was dressed for the cool 
night and morning on the river, and before I had gone many 
steps, I was in such a heat, I began to feel very irritable. 
Then we passed a long line of loaded camels, and I, on my 
little donkey, looked and felt so small beside them, and then 
too came a " runner " warning all to get out of " the master's ** 
way, and it seemed to me I should be knocked down before I 
could reach one side of the road, and, still another ^ then," my 
donkey stumbled, and almost threw me over his head, which 
last event completely destroyed all attempts at equanimity, and 
I declared I would not ride another step, but just then, fortu- 
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aateljy we came in sight of Shepheard's hotel, where we were 
to stop, and glad enough was I, I can assure you. 

After lunch, and an hour or two's rest, we went out for a 
stroll, for 70U maj readily fancy I did not muster up courage 
enough for another dpnkey ride that day. Our hotel is on one 
side of '^ the Grand Square," not here as in Alexandria, devoid 
of trees, but bordered by magnificent acacias, and laid out in 
walks, amid delightful shrubbery and hedges. All along, under 
the acacias, are cafes, just a little shed of canes thrown up, and 
around these, and under the trees, sat groups of men in theiF 
picturesque costumes, drinking coffee, smoking their long pipeSy 
and some, playing backgammon. 

We walked through some of the bazaars, where we saw 
scenes similar to those in Alexandria, only the houses are still 
more ancient and oriental in their style, many of the balconies 
being well carved, and suppcHled by arches of beautiftil £reU 
work. Their latticed windows meet so closely from the opposite 
sides, the sunshine is entirely excluded from below. 

Our first object here, is to make arrangements for going up 
the Nile. Perhaps you are not aware, there are no regular 
boats going up, but each party is obliged to charter its own 
boat, with a crew of twelve or fourteen men, according to ita 
size. . In one of these boats, we are to take up our abode for 
six or eight weeks, according to the distance we intend to go ; 
it is therefore very necessary to get one clean and comfortable* 
Sometimes you can be so fortunate as to hire one ready fur- 
lushed, but generally you have to find everything, bed and table 
linen,, cooking utensOs, dishes, knives and forks, in short, every 
thing you need for comfort and convenience, while you are 
always obliged, whether in a ready furnished boat or not, to 
lay in the provisions necessarjr for the trip, and to take your 
own cook, so it is quite like going to housekeeping. 

On Saturday morning, J and Hassan went to Boolak, 

two miles from here, to look at scnne boats, and came back with 
accounts of two or three, which I was to go and see. But 
eieery one here says wejire going up very early, and as n^e.are 
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anxious to wait till the arrival of the next mail from England, 
when we hope to have some letters from home, we have con- 
cluded to devote this week to sight-seeing in Cairo, and the 
next, to our important preparations for the Nile trip. 

On the afternoon of Saturday, we drove out to the Citadel, 
a name given to a vast range of buildings on a part of Mount 
Mokattum, an elevated spot, commanding an extensive view 
of the city and surrounding country. The principal object of 
interest to us, was the mosque, commenced under the auspices 
of Mohammed Ali, and in which that Prince lies buried. It is 
not yet finished, (like every thing else of recent date in Egypt,) 
and independent of its own claims, it was interesting to us, from 
being the first mosque we had visited, there being none at 
Alexandria worth seeing. 

This mosque consists of an open square, surrounded by a 
row of pillars of white alabaster, and in the centre of the square 
is a large fountain, an essential article in every mosque, as it is 
a ceremony of Moslem faith to wash immediately before prayer. 
From the square, a large door leads into the inner part, or 
house of prayer, where we were stopped, and the gentlemen 
were requested to take off their boots. As I did not imagine 
this would be required of me, I was walking on, but was motioned 
back, so I coolly sat down on a stone, and unlaced my boots and 
took them off, while a dozen or more gathered around me, 
looking on as eagerly as though it had been an affair of the 
utmost consequence. 

The interior of this part of the mosque is very fine, the effect, 
simple, yet grand. I can give you no idea of its dimensions, 
for it seems to be utterly out of the question in this country, to 
obtain any information on such subjects, distance and space 
being not much attended to. For instance, if you ask how far 
it is to the Pyramids, the answer is " two hours' ride after you 
leave the Nile." Now this is not very explicit, as some will 
ride farther in two hours, than others can in three. But to 
return to the mosque. The interior is faced with the most 
beautiful alabaster, apd the vast dome which swells up far 
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above your head, is pamted and gilded in compartmente, in 
the richest manner, whfle four lai^ pillars of alabaster are all 
that break the sight in this great building. On one side, there 
IS a magnificent pulpit, from which paits of the Koran are read, 
at the time of public service, and fer up, at the base of the 
dome, runs a gaUery of light lattice-work. On the outside, on 
either side of the dome, are the lofty minarets (or slender spires, 
an unfiling accompaniment to every mosque.) You know 
my taste for going up in the world, and you will not be sup- 
prised, therefore, to find I wished at once to go up into one of 
those minarets ; so J. and I put on our boots, and soon we 
were going round and round, and up and up, nntil it was so 
dark we could not see our hands before us, and the steps were 
so high and steep, I ahnost repented having attempted to go 
up, but of course I could not think of going back ; so, after 
stopping a minute to get breath, we once more went on, till 
we saw a glimmer of light, and soon arrived at the gallery, 
where we took a fuU view of the dome above us, and the space 
below us. We did not stop on the outside, as we wanted to 
get the view first from the highest point, so again we went 
round and round, till we got to the very top, or as high as the 
steps went, and then we stopped and took our fill of the view 
below us. And what a view it was, too ! Far below us, lay 
the city, a wilderness of flat roofs, swelling domes, slender 
minarets, waving date trees, and moving masses of camels, 
donkeys and people, looking like pigmies from this elevated 
spot. From the far South, to the distant North, the Nile 
wound and gleamed in the bright sunlight, its green banks 
contrasting with the yellow sands of the desert, that stretched 
beyond. Afar off, the Pyramids kept their watch, and now 
we saw not two only, but six or seven. Beyond the walls of 
Cairo is " the city of tombs," its fawn-colored domes, making 
it seem more like a city of the living, than of the dead, and be- 
yond that, far as the eye could reach, lay the mighty desert, 
4 
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Directly below us, was the Pasha's palace, the bright green ci 
the garden, being a delightful relief to the eye. 

When we came down, we were too heated to go below into 
the ground to see ^ Joseph's Well," which some, by a strange 
mixing up of the old, with the far distant past, have con- 
nected with the son of Jacob, but which was more probably 
named from Yoosef Salah-e-deen, one of the early Sultans, 
better known to the readers of the history of the Crusades, as 
the renowned Saladin. 

We stopped to gaze at the spot, where, at the time of the 
terrible massacre of the Mamelukes in 1811, Emin Bey 
tempted quite as terrible a death, as the one he was trying to 
evade, by leaping over the ramparts to the terrace below, 
both man and horse escaping, miraculous as it seems, for the 
distance down appeared full fifty feet to us ; but at that time, 
the space below was more covered with rubbish than it is 
now, so quite a mound had accumulated, which doubtless 
somewhat broke his fall. 

After our fatiguing ascent, and quite as fatiguing descent, 
we were very glad to betake ourselves to our carriage, though 
it is not the easiest thing in the world to drive through the 
narrow streets of Cairo, and I must confess I was afraid, ail 
the time, of running over somebody, although our runner pre- 
ceded us, at a little distance, using his voice to the best of his 
ability. Though we drove fast, his speed never slackened, 
rwning up the steep hill on which the Citadel is built, with 
as much ease as though it were level ground. 

Yesterday we had the privilege of attending divine service, 
in a small chapel in the Coptic quarter, where Rev. Mr. 
I4eder, well known to strangers visiting Cairo, officiates. 
There were a few native Christians present, and their atten- 
tion to the service was most exemplary, their responses being 
in a clear and loud tone, and in very good English. 

There was no service in the afternoon, so we spent the time 
quietly in our room, till towards evening, when we took a 
walk in the square. As yet, I have not been able to find out 
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that any day is kept here as a Sabbath, that is, a day of rest, 
for the bazaars are open on all days in the w«ek. Friday is 
the Turkish Sunday, but I have never seen any difference 
between that day and any other, though I believe some of the 
most devout, do shut their shops at the noontide hour of 
prayer, while they go to one of the mosques for a short time. 

Yesterday afternoon, there were crowds of people in the 
square, walking, or sitting around the cafes in chairs, and on 
the grass under the trees. ' Here we met women, apparently 
of the better class, in their black or white mantles, and al- 
ways having the face so covered, it was impossible to judge 
whether they were handsome or ugly, — ^whether they wore 
the veil to conceal their beauty from the eyes of heretics, or 
to hide their ugliness. Their walk is exceedingly awkward, 
(indeed they do not walk, but rather shuffle along,) on account, 
probably, of their always wearing such loose slippers. 

In my estimation, there is something exceedingly picturesque 
and interesting in the appearance of the men, most of whom 
carry themselves with remarkably dignified ease and grace, 
while many of them have magnificent eyes, and &ces of a 
peculiarly pensive and sorrowful expression; and, on the 
other hand, I have seen some with scowls of such frightfiii 
malignity, as seemed to say, they would trample on you if they 
dared. 

I think one thing must strike every stranger very forcibly, 
that is, the great number of one-eyed men in Egypt. This 
loss of one eye has been brought on voluntarily, either by the 
act of the individual himself, or of his parents when he was 
very young, to avoid being compelled to become a soldier; 
but this evil practice has lately ceased, since Mohanmied Ali, 
who was too shrewd to be taken in by such practices, has 
formed a regiment of one-eyed soldiers. Two other kinds of 
maiming are often resorted to, that of cutting off the forefinger 
of the right hand, and pulling out the tooth used in biting off 
the cartridge. 

The children of Cairo are sickly, puny looking, sore-eyed 
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litde things, though thej grow up stout, healthy men and 
women. We often meet two or three little creatures astride 
of one donkey, under the care of a faithful attendant, and, 
though looking pale and sickly, they seem happy. The women 
of the lower classes, carry their babies over one shoulder, and 
often heavy loads upon their heads besides, and the wonder to 
me is, how the little creatures contrive to keep on, amid the 
jostling and pushing in these narrow streets. 

This morning we rose early, and rode to Boolak before 
breakfast, to look at some boats. The road was delightftil, 
bordered by the beautiful acacias, and I enjoyed my ride, 
though on a donkey, very much indeed, and found that five 
miles in the saddle was quite a sharpener of the appetite. At 
one place, there was a boat a short distance off in the river, 
but the* way to it was very muddy. Two men took J. in their 
arms, and carried him on board, and Hassan was so very 
anxious I should see the boat too, that I consented to be taken 
on board the same way, so I have had two kinds of riding 
to-day. • 

The inundation of the Nile this year has been so great, the 
water is a long time subsiding, therefore the way to the Pyra- 
mids is more difficult now than usual at this time of year, and 
we shall be obliged to defer our visit to them till our return 
from Upper Egypt ; for which I shall not be sorry, as I shall 
like to have my last impressions of Egypt, the most vivid. 
Just now, th^^ is c<msiderable excitement here about visiting 
the Pyramids, as an opening has been found into the Sphinx, 
but I trust it will lose nothing in interest, by our waiting two 
or three months. 

We are very comfortable at this hotel, frequented mostly 
by Englishmen, many of whcHn stop here on their way to, and 
from India. We breakfast at nine, lunch at one, and dine at 
half past six. There is one custom here perfectly oriental ; 
there being no bells in any of the rooms, if you want any thing, 
you clap your hands ; the sound reverberates through the 
lofty corridors, and instantly brings a servant to your side. 
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Tim custom led to quite a laughable incident in Alexandria. 
I was sitting in the parlor one evening, talking with some of 
our fellow passengers in the Indus, when, on something being 
said that amused me, I laughingly clapped my hands, and im- 
mediately three servants stood bowing at the door, awaiting 
^^ the lady V commands. 

But I must tell you of our excursion this afternoon, for I 
was once more on my little donkey, and away four miles to 
Shoobra, a favorite sununer palace of the late Mohammed 
AIL This road is one of the best around Cairo, being bordered 
by large trees, mostly acacias, interspersed with some syca- 
mores, the thick branches fairly meeting overhead, thus form- 
ing a perfect arch nearly all the way. The last two miles, the 
broad Nile flowed on one side, while on the other, were fields 
of cotton and sugar cane. 

I enjoy^ the garden at Shoobra very much indeed. Fond 
as I am of trees and flowers, it is always a delight to see them, 
but at this season of the year, when the gardens at home are 
but the remains of what t^ey have been, and the trees are 
perfectly bare of leaves, it is particularly pleasant to sec 
trees in full leaf, and roses, oleanders, chrysanthemums, gera- 
niums, &^., in abundance, in the open air. The flowers, to be 
sure, will not begin to compare in rarity or variety, with tliose 
we were accustomed to see in the gardens of Italy, but that 
does not prevent my enjoying those of Egypt. Could I send 
you the beauti^l bouquet and the delicious oranges given us 
this afternoon at Shoobra, I am sure they would afford you as 
much pleasure as they did me, but alas ! they would wither 
and consume away, before they could reach my far distant 
home. 

Wide avenues, bordered by a hedge of a species of box 
wood, lead off in every direction through this garden, meeting 
in one place, at a beautiful summer-house, or kiosk, of octa- 
gonal form, the frame of iron, and the filling up of glass, stained 
and painted most beautiftilly. The curtains are of the richest 
yellow damask, lined with white silk, and the divans and chaijRS 
4* 
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are covered with the same material, and the floor is paved 
with beaatifal marbles, in mosaics. Farther on, is a large 
fountain, considered by manj as the gem of the garden, but it 
did not strike me so, though we did not see it to good advan- 
tage, as repairs were going on, and the scaffoldings up in di& 
ferent places, impeded the view. We entered a covered cor- 
ridor, supported by pillars of white marble, and having the 
ceiling beautifullj painted in frescoes, some of the pictures 
being perfect little gems. This corridor extendi around a 
large ba^in of water, jutting out at each comer, forming a 
little kiosk of itsel£ In the centre of the basin, is an island, 
to which you ascend by marble steps. At each comer of the 
corridor is a large room, handsomely painted and fumished, 
when in order, but as the work of repair was going on here 
too, we could merely look into one of the ro<»n8. 

On our ride home, we had the setting sun on one side, and 
the bright moon on the other, while the broad Nile flowed 
rapidly on, as it has done for ages. Far beyond, the Pyra- 
mids were keeping their lone watch, and as I looked on their 
shadowy outlines, I longed to climb their summits, and gaze 
tout on the extended landsci^ at their feet 

Now I am quite sure I have given you enough for one day, 
and I am quite as sure, it is as much as I care to write at one 
or two sittings, so I must be excused if I do not add another 
word. 
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LETTER VI. 

Bazaars. — Heliopolis.— Ancient Tree.— Dogs.— Petrified Forest. — Tombs 
of the Memloeks.— Island of Eoda.— Kilometer .—Old Cairo.— Tombs. 
—Ancienl Moaqaes. 

Cairo, Kov. 19th. 
Ut bsarbst Fsibkds: 

StUl at Cairo, and still engaged in eight-seeing, though we 
eannot accomplish as much in a day here, as we could in a 
colder climate, for it is almost impossible to be out in the 
middle of the daj, and we can see nothing in the evening, for 
the best of all reasons, th^re is nothing to see ; for the bazaars 
are all closed, and there is no waj to light the streets, except 
bj the lanterns, which an^ individual out, is obliged to cany. 

We devoted the whole of Tuesday morning to the bazaars, 
where there is always a busy scene going on. Each nation 
has its own bazaar, in its own quarter, the Egyptian, Abys- 
sinian, Nubian, Turkish, Coptic, being each distinct from the 
other. The Tuiicish bazaar has the greatest variety of goods, 
and the most costly articles ; not hung up for show, as in our 
shops at home, but stowed away in dark recesses, and brought 
out to view, at the call of the purchaser. Here we saw rich 
Syrian silks, muslins, embroidered in gold and silver and 
coloured silks, scarfs, caps, and bags ^ wrought with divers 
colours of needle-work," the most beautiAil amber mouth- 
pieces for pipes, — ^in short, every thing that could dazzle the 
eye, and tempt the fingers to open the purse* You, who know 
how strong is the temptation to me, to get something from 
every place, can jndge how hard it was to turn away from 
these ravishing sights, without buying a single article, but 
turn away I did, though I must confess, I could not have had 
strength to have done it, if I had not known, I should have 
another opportunity of buying, when we come back from 
Upper Egypt 
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On Wednesday morning, we went to Heliopolis, a delightful 
excursion, occupying us about five hours. With the excep- 
tion of one large arid plain, the country was very beautiful 
and fertile. How could it seem otherwise to us, when we 
knew we were journeying in a part of the land of Groshen, 
that land, so well known to us through its Bible associations. 

Heliopolis, in the days of Egyptian greatness, was the seat 
of learning and science. Here, in all probability, Moses be- 
came learned in the wisdom of Egypt, and here, in later times, 
philosophers came to drink of the wells of knowledge, before 
a fountain had been discovered in Greece or Rome. It is 
known to us, in the Old Testament, under the name of ^ On," 
(Gren. 41 St 45 th,) where we are told, Joseph married a 
" daughter of Potipherah, priest of On." So Joseph looked 
upon these scenes in the days when his power was at its 
height, and Moses, when engaged in imbibing here deep 
draughts of knowledge. 

The principal remains of Heliopolis are some mounds, a 
few large granite fragments, and an obelisk of reddish stone, 
nearly seventy feet in height, and covered with hieroglyphics. 
This obelisk now stands in the centre of a garden ; and under 
the shadow of the trees, and facing the obelisk, I sat down to 
rest, and covering my face with my hands, I tried to think 
consecutively of some of the scenes which that pillar had wit- 
nessed. What an hour that was ! Shall I soon foi^et it ? 

On our way home, we went into another garden, where we 
were shown a large sycamore tree, said to have been the very 
tree, under which Joseph and Mary, with the in&nt Jesus, 
sat down to rest, after their flight into Egypt How true this 
iii, is jiot for me to say ; one thing is certain, hundreds of peo- 
ple have been led to visit this tree, judging from the countless 
initials cut in its trunk. 

Afler my long donkey ride, I was glad to rest under this 

venerable tree, and here we took our lunch, of bread and cold 

.chicken, brought with us from Cairo,- with the addition of nice 

'Oranges given us by the gardener at Heliopolis, and roast 
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Indian com, which we bought of an Egyptian woman in the 
village, and some water from an earthen jar, at which I should 
have turned up mj nose at home, (I mean both jar and water,) 
though the latter was very grateful after my long ride. 

On account of the great inundation this year, some parts of 
the road were very muddy, and the way I forded streams, 
leaped over brooks, and dashed through fields covered with 
water, was a caution to new beginners of donkey-riding. 

We passed a great many trees, with little yeDow flowers, of 
the most delicious fragrance. Hassan, and the donkey-boys, 
who could speak a little English, called them gum trees. We 
picked some of the gum from an opening in the trunk, and 
judged from the taste, that it must be gum Arabic. 

From the length of time it took us to go to Heliopolis, we 
judged the distance was about eight miles ; for, as I told you 
before, it is utterly impossible to get any definite idea of dis- 
tances here. Our donkey boys ran behind us all the way, 
one of them always taking hold of me after we had passed 
any bad place, to show his care for me, and being very zealoud 
to keep my dress from the water, when we were obliged to 
go through the streams. When I would ask one of them if 
he was not tired, he would answer back, " tired ? No !** and in 
such a tone, as though the very idea was a disgrace. Well, if 
they were not tired, I was, and I was not ashamed to own i1^ 
for I thought fifteen or sixteen miles on a donkey, during the 
morning, not a bad achievement, for one, who only a week be- 
fore, could not ride at all. 

The dogs in Cairo keep up a terrible racket nearly half the 
night ; at times it is really intolerable, and sleep m totally out 
of the question. You know, all the world over, the dogs of 
the E^t have been celebrated for their noisy watchfulness at 
night, I never realized, till I came into Egypt, the difference 
there must have been, between the terrific outcry in the dwell- 
ings of the Egyptians, the night all the first-bom were slain, 
and the peace and quietness that reigned among the Israelites, 
for we are told, that '< against any of the children of Israeli 
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shall not a dog move his tongue, against man or beast ;" and 
I can't help wishing, when I am kept awake by their furious 
barking, there could be similar peace now. 

On Thursday morning, we made another interesting excur- 
sion, five or six miles into the desert, to visit what is called 
" the petrified forest" The country was desolate in the ex- 
treme ; not a blade of grass, not a tree to be seen ; sandy 
plains and stony hills were all around us, — a foretaste of our 
journey through the desert, after we come back from Upper 
Egypt. 

I was somewhat disappointed in the appearance of ^^the 
petrified forest,*' for I expected to see branches and trunks of 
trees, but I only saw hills and ravines, covered with black- 
ened and dark coloured stones, of various sizes and shapes, 
which, on closer inspection, proved to be pieces of petrified 
wood. This extends for some distance, giving the appearance 
of ground covered by blackened stumps, wh^te there has been 
a clearing in a forest No one is here to prevent persons 
taking away as many specimens as they choose, so we made 
a pretty good selection. 

Judging from the time we were in the saddle, we must have 
gone seven or eight miles, and* it was not an easy ride, so 
much of our way lying through deep sand. Fortunately, the 
sun was not very bright, and there was a good breeze on the 
hills. 

On our way back, we stopped to visit some of the tombs of 
the Hemlock kings. These tombs are all connected with 
mosques, and it is hard to tell, whether the mosque was built 
fi)r the tomb, or the tomb attached to the mosque. The tomb 
we visited, was the largest, having a dome and two minarets, 
rich in carved and latticed work, beautiful in its day, but now 
going rapidly to decay. 

Yesterday, being comfortably cool, we were out nearly all 
the day. In the morning we started for Roda Island, (how 
nearly it sounds like our own Rhode Island,^ and went for 
nearly two miles, before reaching the river, along a wide road, 
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with immense fields of sugar cane on both sides of us. The 
sugar cane grows very luxuriantly here, and forms, I should 
judge, quite an article of food for the common people, for I 
rarely see them without a huge piece of it in their mouths, 
and a long stalk in their hands. 

Arriving on the bank of the Nile, we left our donkeys, and 
were rowed across the river to the island, where we stopped, 
first of all, to see a very pretty grotto of shells in Abbas Pacha's 
palace. This, in its day, was a beautiful affair, but now, like 
everything else in Egypt, it is going to decay. We walked 
about the garden, and a beautiM spot it is too^ but sadly 
ne^ected, and bearing, just now, many marks of the recent 
inundation. Here I saw some beautiful trees, totally unlike 
any I have ever seen before, but I could not find out their 
names, for either the attendant did not know himself, or else 
he gave such answers, that I was as ignorant after asking the 
question, as before. 

We found we could not see the Nilometer, the instrument 
for knowing how far the Nile rises each day during the inun- 
dation, without going back to the other side, and crossing again 
lower down, for it was too far to walk, and besides, too muddy, 
so we were ferried back again, when, after riding through a part 
of old Cairo, and "old " indeed, it is, we were once more rowed 
across the river to the Nilometer. This consists of a square 
chamber, built up of stones in a very solid manner, and situated 
on the immediate bank of the river, and communicating with it, 
so that the water within the tank, is always of the- same height 
as that of the river. In the centre of this chamber, ia a. grad- 
uated column, which marks the rise, or faU of the river, during- 
the periodical inundation. This daily rise is published in the* 
streets of Cairo, by criers appointed by the government, and, 
according as this rise foretells a good or a bad year for the 
husbandman, it is received with shouts of joy, or wailings of 
despair. 

So much depends on the inundation of this mighty river, 
perhaps you may like to hear little more about it.. The wi^r 
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begina to rise about the middle of June, aod fix>m that time 
steadily increases, till, in what is called ^^a good year,** it 
reaches the height of thirty feet. J£ much below that, there is 
not a sufficient supply of water to feed the canals, and the land 
cannot therefore be well irrigated ; consequently the crops must 
suffer, while on the other hand, if the river rises much higher, 
great loss of property must ensue, by the water overflowing 
the fields, and sweeping off houses and cattle. In three months 
from the commencement of the inundation, the river reaches 
its height, then remains stationary for about twelve days, after 
which, the water begins gradually to subside. 

We were shown the spot, where tradition says, the infant 
Moses was laid among the bulrushes, but there are no bul- 
rushes seen there at this day. 

Back again to our donkeys, we rode through old Cairo, without 
seeing an3rthing particularly worthy of mention. All along the 
banks, we saw soldiers and women washing their clothes in the 
river, but I must say, judging from the color of the water, I 
don't think they could be much benefitted by the operation. 
Near the bank, in one place, I saw a cluster of children, appa* 
rently taking care of each other, while their mothers were at 
work by the river side. One little boy, not four years old, 
without a piece of cloth to hide his nakedness, and his back 
literally covered vrith flies, was holding a baby, which was cry« 
ing with all its might, while its little attendant seemed utterly 
unconscious of any arts to soothe it 

Speaking of flies, reminds me, that they still are one of the 
plagues of Egypt They swarm about you, in the house and 
in the street, and they are proof against brushing and knocking, 
and as for killing one, such a thing is never heard of, and you 
might as well attempt to hinder the wind from blowing, as to 
keep them from your face and hands. £ven now, while my 
hand is moving briskly over this page, I count ten flies upon it 

In the afternoon, we started to go to the Citadel, to get the 
sunset view fix)m it, but we were too late, so we merely rode 
through some of the bazaars. Do you know I really begin to 
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like riding through these narrow streets ? There is something 
quite exciting about it, for our donkey bojs keep up continued^ 
cries of warning for those ahead of us to keep out of our waj» 
calling out " to the left," « to the right,** « turn out,** « take care 
of your feet," &c., and as we have learnt the Arabic for these 
phrases, we sometimes do our own calling out, which adds not 
a little to our amusement 

This morning we rode out to the confines of the desert, to 
visit the tombs of Mohammed All's family, passing through a 
cemetery, a dreary, dismal looking place, the graves plastered 
over as at Alexandria, and without a flower or green shrub to 
break the white surface. The tombs of Mohammed All's fam«- 
Oy are in a large temple, or rather mosque, each tomb being 
adorned with sculpture and gilding, in truly oriental style. 
There was such a number of tombs within this enclosure, that 
we asked Hassan how many children Mohanmied Ali had. 
His answer was, " Oh ! plenty," which is his word for a great 
many. Several men were kneeling around, attending to the 
noontide devotions, but it did not seem to disturb them the least, 
our being there, as they looked at us and continued their dev<^ 
tions at the same time. One boy was on his knees and chanting, 
and his voice increased wonderfully in power while we stood by. 

We stopped on our way home to. visit two of the oldest 
mosques in Cairo, both splendid specimens of architecture in 
their day, but now sadly going to ruin. There is a great deal 
of sameness about all these mosques, and when you have seen 
one, you have seen all, unless, indeed, there be some particular 
historical associations connected with any one. All have an 
entrance court, a large square, in the centre of which is a foun- 
tain, and out of this court is the inner house, the place of prayer, 
into which no one can enter in boots, or in the same shoes he 
has been wearing in the streets. Now as I strongly objected, 
at these mosques, to go through the fiitiguing ceremony of un- 
lacing and taking off my boots, a pair of straw slippers was 
handed to me, one shoe being quite sufficient to take in four 
feet of the ordinary size; you may imagine therefore the 
5 
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graceful way in which I shuffled about. I no longer wondered 
at the awkward gait of the w(»nen of Cairo, who invariablj 
wear (that is, those who use such things at all,) slippers a great 
deal too large for them. 

This afternoon, we went to the Citadel, to get the sunset 
view, which is particularly fine. As I told you of this view 
the day we went up into the minaret, I shall not repeat it 
here, only to say that we found it more lovely than ever, as 
the sun threw its last rays over alL The sunsets here are 
peculiarly beautiful, the sky glowing, and the air soft and de- 
licious. The twilights are short, and evening comes on with 
rapid pace. 

As we came home, the streets were crowded. At one time 
we would meet a number of carts drawn by donkeys, then a 
low dray, (with the smallest possible wheels,) drawn by buffa- 
Ibes; and as such a thing is never heard of, as greasing the 
wheels of these vehicles, you can imagine the music they 
make; now a string of camels loaded with stone, (I say 
" string," because there are often several together, a string 
from one attached to the other,) was before us, and then we 
were in the midst of a crowd of donkeys, with and without 
riders, and a host of foot passengers, so we could see nothing 
around us but turbans and red-capped heads. Once, while in 
the midst of a great crowd, and all my sympathies were excited 
by a soldier pulling along a boy, who was weeping, and 
screaming " my father, my father ;" a runner, in his white 
robes, suddenly appeared in our midst, with his loud cry of 
warning, that " the master" was near, and instantly the crowd 
separated in every direction, and my sympathies for the boy 
were forgotten in the hubbub of taking care of myself. I 
jerked my donkey out one side, thereby running against a 
woman with a crate of live fowls on her head, whose noisy 
cackling added not a little to the confusion of the scene.. 

It is strange^ however, that in these narrow, bustling streets, 
so few accidents happen, but every one learns to look out for 
" number one," and I verily believe the donkeys \irovild get 
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out of the way of their own accord, whether any one attempted 
to guide them or not. Perhaps you think if a carriage went 
over a person, the one in the carriage, or the driver,' would be 
punished ; not so, but the one run over would be, for not get- 
ting out of the way of the carriage, particularly if that be- 
longed to the pasha's family. 

I came home quite tired with the day's excursion, having 
been in the saddle more than six hours, and I am thankful the 
week's labours are over, and that there is a day of rest before 
us, and with this rest in view for you and for us, I bid you 
good night, and good bye. 



LETTER VII. 

Preparations for the Nile Voyage.— Departure from Cairo. 

Gaibo, Saturday Morning, Nov. 26th. 

Ht dearest Friends: 

A whole week has elapsed, without my taking up my pen, 
for I have really been too busy to write. Our preparations 
are all made for our voyage of a thousand miles up the Nile, 
and none but those who have made such preparations, can 
have any idea what a task it is, one that requires a person to 
have all his wits about him ; for a slight inattention to what 
may seem a trivial affair, may render the whole trip uncom- 
fortable. We have every reason to believe all our affairs 
have been well attended to, for, with the exception of a few 
articles that can be bought at Boolak, everything is in order, 
and on the way to the boat ; and as I glance around my room, 
and see trunks strapped, carpet-bags locked, and boxes se- 
cured, I am sure all is right in my domain, and so I sit down 
at my desk, waiting my summons to mount my donkey, 
already saddled at the door, and away to the boat, two miles 
distant. And thus I economise time, in spending the other- 
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wise tedious moments of waiting, by giving you a faint idea 
of what has so fully occupied our time this week. 

And I shall begin first with the boat. As in a boat we 
must live for eight or ten weeks, it is certainly essential to 
have one comfortable in every respect Occasionally, you 
find one ready furnished, but generally travellers are obliged 
to furnish the boat themselves, which, I need not add, in- 
creases vastly the trouble ; for when, in addition to the pro- 
visions requisite for so long a trip, one is obliged to buy and 
make, or have made, sheets, pillow-cases, napkins and table- 
cloths ; to furnish knives, forks, spoons, dishes, and all the et 
ceteras, actually indispensable for the occasion, all which, 
serviceable as they are during the voyage, are actually useless 
at the end of it, and must be given away, or sold for a mere 
trifle, he finds a burden laid upon him, quite heavy enough 
for one pair of shoulders. So, after due consideration of this 
important subject, we decided to take a ^at ready fur- 
nished. 

This point settled, another came up. Should we take a 
boat by the month or by the trip ? and the old story of " work- 
ing by the day or by the job," coming to our minds, we con- 
cluded to take the boat for the trip, and thus, instead of paying 
forty pounds a month, the average price, we pay seventy 
pounds, for going to the second cataract, and are allowed 
twenty days for stopping, besides the stops which the rais may 
wish for the boat, and this, in the estimation of those here, 
conversant with such things, is pronounced a good bargain. 
And thus, two important things were settled, and to our satis- 
faction too. The contract was duly made at the consulate, 
and duly signed, we taking one copy, the owner of the boat 
another, and a third registered at the consulate. Forty pounds 
were paid down in advance, and the boat was ours for the 
Nile voyage. 

Then arose a third question of importance : should we go 
by ourselves, or take a companion ? On this subject I need 
not enlarge, for you can readily fancy, that in this land, amid 
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strangers to us and our country, it was a difficult and a deli- 
cate one to decide. There was a chance, that in taking a 
companion, he might prove of such opposite tastes and habits, 
as to render congeniality utterly out of the question ; but, on 
the other hand, the larger the number, the less is the indivi- 
dual expense, as of course, where three or four unite in taking 
a boat, it is much cheaper than it would be for two. At 
length our good fortune befriended us in a way unlooked for. 
Soon after we came here, J. made the acquaintance of Rev. 
Mr. Lieder, the English missionary, (well known to strangers 
visiting Egypt,) and through him and his estimable wife, we 
had a pleasant companion secured to us for the Nile trip, — 
Mr. N., a young Englishman, spending the winter in Egypt 
for the benefit of his health ; and I will here j-emark, just by 
the way, that English physicians are now sending their con- 
sumptive patients to Egypt, instead of to Italy and the South of 
France, as they consider the climate-here preferable. After two 
or three interviews with Mr. N, all arrangements were defi- 
nitely settled, and we are now linked together for this voyage, 
" for better or worse," and I need not say which I hope it will 
prove. 

And now, to laying in our stores, by no means the least im- 
portant part, when you take into consideration, that for ten 
weeks we do not expect to eat out of our boat, and that with 
the exception of eggs, milk, mutton, and fowls, every thing 
must be bought at Cairo, for when you leave this city, you 
leave civilization, and its comforts and luxuries behind, and 
what you go away without, you must remain without, till you 
return ; so you see from this, the force of what I said before, 
that it was necessary to have your wits about you. 

The first thing in importance was bread, and as everybody 
tells us we cannot eat native bread, we take it for granted we 
cannot. So through an English baker here, we have laid in 
enough to last us for a fortnight, and fiour for the remaining 
time, our cook assuring us he can make good bread, which re- 
mains to be proved, as what he calls " good," may be very 
5* 
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different from our ideas of goodness. We added an assortment 
of sea, tea, and wine biscuits, some nice ginger snaps, and a loaf 
of plain cake for lunch, wliich completed our bread stuffs. To 
make the bread more eatable, we laid in twenty-five pounds 
of butter, which must serve for cooking and eating purposes, 
and in case the butter should not hold out, or should not keep 
well, we added a small pot of orange marmalade, another o[ 
straWberry jam, and a jar of preserved ginger. A ham, some 
bacon, and a few tongues, looking like fossil remains, answered 
for our salt provisions. Then came what may be termed the 
"fixings," vinegar, oil, pepper, salt, mustard, a jar or two of 
pickles, a little spice, a plenty of sugar, some black tea, three 
times as expensive as it is at home, some coffee, not for our- 
selves but for our men servants, tobacco and pipes, essential 
in case of a visit from some village chief, when to fail in offer- 
ing him a pipe and coffee would be deemed an insult, a few 
bottles of ale, a little brandy and light wine, as the Nile water 
cannot always be drunk with impunity by foreigners, oranges 
and limes, prunes and dried apricots, rice, maccaroni, and ver- 
micelli, a small cheese, and, to go back to essentials, candles, 
soap, and two smoothing-irons, for our washing and ironing 
are all done on board, though I suppose I shall be obliged to 
turn ironer, as the natives do not practice such an accomplish- 
ment ; two donkey saddles and bridles for the gentlemen, for 
in Upper Egypt, they use neither saddle or bridle, a way of 
riding not so very pleasant to strangers, some powder and 
shot, in case the gentlemen might wish to shoot on the banks 
of the Nile, to say nothing of fire-arms sometimes being neces- 
sary for protection from an attack by hostile natives ; charcoal, 
and billets of wood, a cavass, made of slats of palm tree, with 
twelve live chickens in it, a quantity of lentiles, a kind of 
dried peas, excellent for soup, some potatoes, extravagantly 
high as to price, onions, a few cabbages, and some beans, and 
I don't know what else, for I have not the list by me, but from 
these you may judge somewhat of the toil we have had in get- 
ting all these things together, and if any of them should seem 
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to joti needless lumries, please bear in mind, wbat I told you 
before, that for ifin weeks we do not expect to eat a meal any 
where but in our own boat, and in all this length of time, a 
little Tariety will not come amiss. 

And now a few words for our boat and crew. The boat 
seems to be a good one, and is moderately large, having a 
cabin on deck, which is divided into three rooms, the first, to 
be used for a sitting and dining-room ; then passing through 
a narrow passage, on one side of which are closets, and on 
the other, Mr. N.'s room, you come to a good-sized cabin, to 
be occupied by your humble servant and her mate. 

We have for our personal attendants, our dragoman, Mr* 
N.'s man-servant, and our cook, the last two named Moham- 
med, which has led me to distinguish them as the ^ greater 
and the lesser prophet," and these three eat from our table ; 
so we have in all, six mouths, some of them pretty large ones, 
as you know, to provide for. 

The boat's crew consists of a rais, or captain, a steersman, 
and ten men, who find themselves, occasionally expecting 
some cofiee and a sheep irom us, as their perquisites, to say 
nothing of a little " buksheesh" now and then, by way of en- 
couragement« 

Nor must I forget to tell you another thing that has occu* 
pied my time this week. Of course we must have a fiag ; 
every party has its own flag, for when one boat meets an- 
other, the flags tell of what nation are their occupants. 
Nor is this all. The men employed in the boats are only 
safe from conscription, when they sail under a foreign flag, 
and in this time of war, when the village chiefs are looking 
out for men to swell the ranks of the Pasha, every man 
is eagerly seized, and it would be any thing but pleasant 
to find ourselves, some morning, without a crew to man 
our boat, so a flag was pronounced indispensable, but where 
should we get an American flag? for to sail under any 
other than our own stars and stripes, was not to be thought 
.o£ Only two could be found in all Cairo, neither of .which 
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would answer for us, because one was too small, while the 
price was quite too great, being Talued at four dollars, and 
because the other was too large and too expensive, twenty 
dollars being gravely demanded for it. But we were not to 
be daunted thus. J. was sure I could make a flag, if we had 
the materials, so he and Hassan went to the bazaar, and for 
less than a dollar, bought the requisite blue and white and 
red stuffs, which were soon cut up into the necessary number 
of stars and stripes, and I can tell you, when engaged in the 
" quiddling'' work of putting on the stars, I rejoiced that we 
numbered no more than thirteen states, when the Confederacy 
was formed, and the national flag decided on. But when I 
shall see my flag waving to the breeze on the broad Nile, 
(and it is the first American flag to go up this season,) I shall 
feel repaid for all aaj labor in making it, by knowing that 
our men are safe from being pressed as soldiers or seamen, 
and whenever in my own loved land, if I live to see it once 
more, I see around me the stars and the stripes, I shall re- 
member the evenings, when in the far off land of Egypt, and 
the ancient city of Cairo, my fingers were busily engaged in 
making a national .flag. 

And now the long-expected summons calls me to the boat, 
and I must be off, so I close here, as I shall leave this letter 
to go next week by the English mail. 



LETTER VI IT. 

Life on the S'ile.— Towng and villages.— Guard at night— Arftb servants. 
Laughable incidents.— Accidents.— Crew.— Simple diet.— Demand for 
buksheesh.- Sleeping accommodations.— Visit from monk. — An adven- 
tuie.— Salutations.— Glowing sunsets.— Divine service.- Minych. 

On the Nile, Dec. 3d, lat. 28. 
Mt Dearest S. 

We have now been one week on the Nile, although,. on ac- 
count of light winds, we have made but little progress. With 
the exception of yesterday, when we had slight rain and thun- 
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der and lightning, the weather has been very fine, so that we 
have been able to be on deck the greater part of the day, or 
when in the cabin, to have all the doors and windows open. 
The nights, however, are cool, and as there has been no moon, 
we have spent our evenings in the cabin. 

And what shall I say of our life on the Nile ? Thus far, we 
have met with little or nothing that may amuse you, for, like 
all other travellers, we hasten up as fast as possible, reserving 
our stoppings till we come down, when the river will be still 
lower, and we can't see the banks to as good advantage as we 
can now. 

There has been but little variety in the scenery, and yet we 
have enjoyed it very much. The first three days, we had the 
Pyramids constantly in sight, at one time counting eight differ- 
ent ones. The river is very wide, and as we generally keep 
near one bank, of course we can't see so much on the opposite 
side. The banks, too, are high, and often from the boat, look 
like solid masses of rich mud, lefl from the various inundations 
of the river, but once on the top, you see fields and meadows, 
fertile and well cultivated as a garden, wheat and tobacco, and 
sugar cane being seen in great abundance. The river winds 
more than I had supposed, and this, of itself, gives variety to 
the scene. Sometimes it flows by us with a rapid current, 
and then again, it lies placid and smooth as a lake. On the 
left bank, we see but few villages and little cultivation, for 
there the desert has its sway, and yellow sands and hills bound 
our sight, except occasionally when the view is varied by a 
group of date trees, and a small patch of green beneath them. 

We have stopped at several towns and villages, but I have 
seen nothing in them but narrow streets, and the poorest kind 
of houses. The sunsets have been glorious, and the twilights 
longer than I expected to find them. The heavens are studded 
with myriads of bright stars, and I am longing for moonlight 
evenings, when I can stay longer on deck. 

Unless the wind has been very fair, we have stopped all 
night, and when near a village, we have had a guard of four 
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men to protect us from the villagers. The first night, I was 
frightened at the large number of guards necessary, for I thought 
four would demand so much pay, as to make quite an inroad on 
our purse, but to my utter amazement, I found the next morn- 
ing, that the four men charged but two piastres, about eight 
eents and a half, little more than two cents apiece, which 
certainly seems to show they are not very exorbitant in their 
charges, for I must confess, if I had to stay on a bank all night, 
watching a boat, I should be inclined to rate my services a little 
higher. They kept themselves awake, (and us too, by the 
way,) by singing and talking, till we were obliged to send them 
out word, that less noise would be agreeable to us, on the 
reception of which message, through Hassan, the singing im- 
mediately ceased, though not the talking, for every time I 
awoke in the night, I heard them jabbering away, as though 
they wished to show their zeal in our service, by the unceasing 
activity of their tongues. 

Our life here goes on in the same way, day by day, for I 
tliink regularity in habits, the great secret of health, at home 
and abroad. We breaki^t at nine, take a slight lunch at 
twelve, dine at half-past four, and at half-past six, I make a 
cup of tea for the gentlemen. As for myself, I find the Nile 
water so good, after it is filtered, and it agrees with me so per- 
fectly, that I am happy at being able to give up tea, which the 
poor water on board the Indus, compelled me to use, and to go 
back to my cold water habits. The evenings, we spend quietly 
in the cabin ; sometimes I write or sew, or read, and sometimes 
{4ay a game of chess or dominoes. For economy's sake, as 
candles are an expensive luxury, we retire early, but my sleep 
thus far has not been very refreshing, as I am often disturbed 
by what lorenzo Dow used to call, *^ hungry nightrwalkers." 

You, who at home, complain of your servants, should live a 
while in this country, and have servants who pretend to under- 
derstand English, but who have very little knowledge of the 
language, and still less of our habits, but I am now becoming 
more used to them and their ways, and they to me and my 
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ways, so we are beginning to get along quite nicely, and I 
now give my directions in such a way, as to render them al- 
most impossible to be mismiderstood. As soon as I commence 
telling them any thing, the answer is, ^' very good, ma'am," and 
off they go, and I have taken it for granted they understood 
as well as they said theyN did, but now I know better, and I 
therefore make them wait till I have told them all I want 
done, clearly and distinctly, and then eyery hour or so I call 
<me to me, to see if every thing is going on nicely. The first 
few days, we had some laughable instances of misunderstand* 
ings ; may I give you a sample ? One morning, in giving 
directions for dinner, I added, ^^ and, cook, give us a plenty 
of vegetables." *• Yes, ma'am, plenty," and away he went* 
But I called him back. ^^ Mohammed, we will have beans, 
potatoes, and onions." "Yes ma'am." "And be sure and 
not have dinner till half-past four ;" for the day before he 
came to me at two, to say that dinner was all ready, which was 
not a very convenient arrangement for us, as we had got 
through lunch only an hour before. Well, when dinner time 
came, there appeared only mutton ; not a vegetable was to be 
seen, so I called Hassan, and said, " How is this, Hassan ? 
Did not the cook understand me, about cooking vegetables for 
dinner ?" So out goes Hassan to the cook^ land returns with 
the answer, that he understood me to ask if we had a plenty 
of vegetables among the stores ! 

One more : I said one day, " the potatoes are not boiled 
enough, you must boil them more another time :" " Very good^ 
ma'am," the unfailing answer, and the next day he sent on a 
quantity sufficient for a party twice as large as our own, and 
•n Hassan expostulating with him for using so many, when 
potatoes were so dear, he replied, " the mistress t<dd him to ;" 
thus understanding me to tell him to boil more in number, 
rather than to cook them longer. But these little incidents 
serve to give variety to our every day life, which might others 
wise prove monotonous. 

The Arabs teim the Nubians " fathers of one job," because 
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of their inability to entertain more than one idea at a time ; 
and this, in mj estimation, is hj no means, to be confined to 
the Nubians, but seems to be equally applicable to the Egypt- 
ians, for it is utterly useless to tell them of more than one 
thing at once. 

Yesterday, a sad accident occurred. Now do not begin to think 
of broken limbs, or torn sails, because, if you do, you will have 
to come down from the sublime to the ridiculous, for the ac- 
cident was not to ourselves or our boat, but, in short, the cook 
broke the lid of the te^)ot 1 and one of the chickens flew over- 
board! 

With our crew, I am, of course, unable to hold any conver- 
sation, excepting through an interpreter, but they are pleasant 
and obliging to us, and exceedingly harmonious in their inter- 
course with each other. The greatest part of the time, the 
rais sits cross-legged and barefooted on the deck, his pipe in 
hand, or near by. The helmsman rarely leaves his post, but 
has his dinner sent up to him, while the rest of the men, the 
rais included, huddle round in a circle, all eating from one 
dish, which stands in the centre. Thus fer, they have had 
no meat, but their meals have been a soup of dried lentiles, 
poured over bread, baked so hard as to resemble petri^sictions. 
Into this mess they dip a piece of bread, or more frequently 
their fingers, and scoop out, each for himself. They drink 
the water of the Nile, without being filtered, and before and 
after each meal, wash their hands and faces, and rinse their 
mouths, using the Nile both as a hand-basin and a slop-jar. 
Such a thing as a towel is never seen among them : they 
either wipe their faces and hands on the sleeves of their 
shirts, or leave them to dry in the sun. 

Their clothing is of the simplest kind, both as to mate- 
rial and mode of making it up, few of them wearing any 
thing but a loose shirt of coarse cloth, tied around the waist 
with a cord. As soon as night comes, each man takes out 
his " bumoos," a cloak of thick, coarse cloth, which he wraps 
around him, and this forms his only bed and- covering for the 
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night, when, rolled up in it like a ball, he lays down on the 
deck, and sleeps till morning, or till he is called to duty. When 
there is little or no wind, they track, that is, eight men walk 
along the shore, each with a rope around his shoulders, which 
is fastened to a long rope, tied around the mast, and thus they 
slowly pull the boat along. 

Sometimes they row, and then one takes the lead in singing, 
and the others join in chorus. Though I have heard better 
singing than this, it is not as bad as I was led to expect, from 
the accounts of travellers up the Nile. When the boat gets 
aground, which happens, on an average, every hour, two or 
three, throwing oflf their shirts, with the quickness of lightning, 
dart overboard, and push and pull, till we are once more afloat. 
And all this is done with the utmost good nature and prompt- 
ness, though not without a great deal of noise. 

There are three who seem more devout than the others, and 
at sunset, if not at work, they kneel down, with their faces to 
the east, and go through their evening devotions, even though 
the others are laughing and talking around them. If we are 
not moving on, they go on shore, and their figures, seen against 
the glowing sky, are very picturesque, as they^bow, or kneel, 
or prostrate themselves, with their foreheads touching the 
earth. 

One evening we heard one of the men, the oldest of the 
crew, coughing, and we sent out to see if he did noit want some 
medicine. The moment Hassan delivered his message, a great 
coughing ensued, and each man declared he was sick and wanted 
medicine, but we sent it out only to the old man. 

The day we left Cairo, Mohamm^, " the leaser/' stuck a 
nail in his foot, and J. put on some arnica^ and, the next time 
he went on the upper deck, the helmsman showed a ilarge sore 
on his leg, and intimated by signs, that he wished J. to cure it^ 
which was a job he felt rather unwilling to undertake. 

The first time we stopped at a town, when I canie out of my 
cabin, two or three of the men came up to me, crying " buk- 
sheesh, buksheesh," and soon after, came into the cabin, 
6 
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repeating the same thing, amid a voUej of words and much 
gesticulation, and when J., ¥Eho had been on shore, came on 
board, they all gathered around him, and redoubled their cries 
and gestures. Hassan explained, that it was customary at the 
large towns to give the men buksheesh or a sheep, but as we 
found there were seven large towns, and that at each of 
them, both in going up the river and in coming down, they 
were expecting buksheesh, to say nothing of a larger donation 
on our return to Cairo, we declined complying with their de- 
mands, and gave them to understand, the more clamor they 
made about their buksheesh, the less they would get, and that 
when we were ready to give them any thing, we would let 
them know, and since that, we have not been troubled at all. 

One evening, after a hard day's work, we sent them out 
coffee, which they seemed to enjoy exceedingly, and this is 
the only time they have had any drink except water, since we 
started. 

I should fail to give you a fair idea of our life on the Nile, 
did I not aUude somewhat to our sleeping accommodations. 
There is but one berth in our cabin, which, after a night's 
trial, we decided was quite too narrow for two to sleep in, so 
we set our ingenuity to work to arrange affairs more commo- 
diously for ourselves. There is a bathing tub in our cabin, 
with a lid to it, like a chest, and covered with cushions to 
fo^rm a divan by day, and a wash-stand, covered also with 
cushions, for a divan, so by putting a trunk in front of the 
wash-stand, between the bathing-tub and the side of the berth, 
and covering them well with the cushions, we made quite a 
nice bed, which J. has appropriated to himself, while I enjoy 
the berth. To be sure, we are obliged to keep the bowl and 
pitcher under the bed, except when in use, and then we mount 
them on a trunk, and the bed must be made up each night, 
and unmade the next moaning, and there is a great deal of 
calculation necessary every night, to stow away the clothee 
used by day, and as much calculation in the morning, to put. 
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away the extra sheet and pillow, but all this gives me occupa- 
tion and amusement. 

The flies annoy us by day, and the fleas by night, but we 
have seen no mosquitoes, since our first night out, so I have 
folded up the net and laid it away. 

To-day, we have been near the left bank of the river, but 
generally we have been on the right, as on that side is the 
greatest number of towns and villages. One could see much 
more of the country watered^by the Nile, if the river were 
not so wide, and the banks so high. All along the left bank, 
are limestone hills, and to-day, they have presented fantastic 
forms, now a ridge rising up, like a round castle, now show- 
ing sides perforated with apertures, openings into caves and 
grottoes, used as depositories for mummies, and occasionally 
having a green strip at the foot, with a grove of date trees, 
the waving branches of their lofty tops, contrasting beautifully 
with the yellow hills behind. 

On the summit of one of these hills, stands a Coptic con- 
vent, and one of the monks swam off to our boat to beg alms 
of the " Christian Hawagee." On account of the state of na- 
ture, in which he was obliged to come through the waters of 
the Nile, he was unable to present himself on board, but swam 
along some distance with the boat, just showing his head and 
breast. They said he was a Christian, but I must confess I 
never saw a person who looked less like one. 

About three o'clock, we met with quite a little adventure. 
A boat with an English flag was seen coming down the river, 
though quite the opposite side from us. While we were watch- 
ing it with a great deal of interest, we saw a little boat put off 
and make towards us. Instantly all were alive on board our 
boat ; as the newspapers would say, " the excitement was in- 
tense ;" and the question was eagerly put from one to the 
other, " who can it be ?" I was sewing on deck in my morn- 
ing dress, and I dropped my work, flew to my cabin, and 
changed my dress as quickly as possible. When I went back 
to the deck, the boat was alongside, but no Christian faces or 
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dresses greeted my anxious sight, for the boat merely brought 
H dragoman from an English party, to inquire if we had any 
letters or papers for them. They had been two months up 
the Nile, and in all that time, had heard nothing from Eng- 
land, or the world at large. To our regret, we had not even 
a newspaper to send them back, for papers ore a scarce arti- 
cle in this country, but we gave the dragoman the last verbal 
reports from the seat of war, with which he took his leave of 
us, and then went forward to converse with Hassan and the 
lesser prophet, with both of whom he was acquainted. The 
rais of the other boat came on board with him, and went to 
the upper dock, where an abundance of salutations was gone 
through with, between him and our rais, and then they both 
sat down cross-legged on the deck, and had a " pipe of tran- 
quillity." 

The mode of salutation in this country is very expressive. 
When two persons meet, who are well acquainted, and good 
friends, one puts his hand in the psilm of the other, then each 
kisses his own hand, places it for a moment on his heart, and 
then gently touches his forehead. An inferior kisses the 
hand of a superior, and then goes through the other ceremony 
^ of touching his breast and liis forehead. . This is often done 
with inimitable grace. 

When I first go on the deck in the morning, the rais and 
the helmsman both bow to me, and then wave their hands to- 
wards the heart and head, never kissing the hand to a lady, 
that would be quite too much. And I will just add here, that 
I never saw in the circles of fashionable life, two more stately 
and polite men, than our rais and helmsman ; their walk is 
truly majestic, as their long robes sweep back ; their loose 
flowing sleeves giving to their figures a fullness and grace, 
which might be lost in a tight-fitting European suit. Their 
gestures are very animated when they talk, though our rais 
speaks but seldom, and that only when something of import- 
ance excites him, and then he pours forth a volley of words, 
while both hands move almost as rapidly as his tongue. He 
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is from Cairo, while the hehnsman is a Nubian, and is *' as 
black as the ace of spades," as the saying is. He and the 
rais do not get along very harmoniously, and from the tones 
of his voice in their " spats," he gives the rais back " as good 
as he sends." But notwithstanding his evidently passionate 
nature, I can't help liking him, and whenever I am near him, 
I must confess he is quite an object of interest to me, for though 
he stands barefooted at the helm, no king on the throne could 
stand more proudly erect, or with more haughty, flashing eyes. 

The sunset scene this evening, was perfectly entrancing. 
The sky was yrithout a doud, and was radiant with hues of 
gold and crimson and azure, while the barren hills were tingsd 
with a delicate lilac tint, and the date trees on the opposite 
bank, stood out in bold relief to the glowing sky. The soft, 
young moon came out, and the glittering stars, and then the 
rich hues slowly faded away, and the hills became once more 
brown and sad looking. 

Sunday, 4th, As I can't mail this letter till we get to As- 
yoot, I might as well continue it in a journal form, and thus 
give you a farther insight of our daily life on the storied Nile 
This morning dawned dark and cloudy, a rare thing for an 
Egyptian morning, for we were told in Cairo, it was an insult 
to the weather, at this season of the year, to say, " it is a fine 
morning ;" as though it could be otherwise than fine. After 
breakfast, J. read morning prayer in the cabin, to an audience 
of two, but it was a pleasun^ t^ us, in this far oft* land, to wor- 
ship Grod as we are accustomed to at home. 

When the service was over, we found the boat had stopped 
before the town of Minyeh, which presents a prettier appear- 
ance from the river, than any town we have seen since leav- 
ing Cairo. Several large houses of stone, with their closely 
latticed windows, faced the river, one of them, a palace, be- 
longing to Abbas Pasha, and above them rose stately date 
trees, their green feathery leaves in bright contrast with the 
brown roofs. 

We were tempted by this pleasant prospeet to walk on 
6* 
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shore, and visit the town, and we found, like many other 
pretty objects, the beauty was all on the outside, for, once 
within the wall'', we came to narrow streets, and ordinary 
looking houses, but, in despite of all that, a bustling scene 
was going on, for it proved to be a market day, and every 
body was in the streets, the men in the bazaars sitting 
cross-legged in front of their goods, while in an open space 
beyond, all kinds of trafficking were going on, the venders of 
wares sitting squat on the ground, their articles ranged around 
them, among which were live chickens and pigeons, vegeta- 
bles, cotton cloth, immense stalks of sugar cane, &c., each 
one, with stentorian tones, crying up the virtues of his own 
articles. A crowd of people were jostling each other, now 
running over a donkey, now almost trodden upon by a camel, 
and then nearly under the feet of a horse. 

I think foreigners are not often seen in this town, for we 
were preceded and followed by a crowd, and here, (I am vain 
enough to speak of it,) I received the first compliment I have 
had in Egypt, whether merited or not, I leave you to judge. 
One boy, with bright black eyes, gazed at me eagerly from head 
to foot, then with a pleasant smile, he uttered the word " tyeb'' 
(very good) and as he did not ask " buksheesh" for this trib- 
ute to my attractions, I thought rather the more of it, than 
perhaps it deserved. 

After stopping about an hour, the boat was once more 
under way, and we soon left Minyeh and its palm trees be- 
hind us. All day we have skirted the left bank, with the high 
.hills beside us, while on the opposite shore, the land is rich 
• and fertile as a garden, many of the fields being thickly covered 
with the tall sugar cane. Before sunset, we saw in the hills 
the caves of Beni Hassan, the arched openings of which could 
be plainly seen with a glass. We were strongly tempted to 
visit them, but it was too near night ; however, we shall hope 
to enjoy that pleasure when we come down. 

It was cloudy this afternoon, so I did not have my usual 
. sunset view to enjoy, but I sat long on deck, for it is the time 
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I love most to be by myself, and I indulge at random in those 
dreamy thoughts so congenial to the hour. Then the thou- 
sands of miles that lie between us are skipped with a bound, 
and I am once more in your midst, surrounded by those I love 
best on earth. 

Monday^ hih. The hills (ah ! I beg pardon, they are called 
mountains,) somewhat receded this morning, and at their foot, 
stretched a green plain, thickly studded with date trees, be- 
yond which were seen the yellow mountains, still keeping 
their watch between the river and the desert, but before night 
the plains in their turn disappeared, and the bare and rocky 
hills once more came out into full view. Bare and forbidding, 
and inaccessible as some of these mountains look, I long to climb 
them, for in their sides, we constantly see the openings of 
caves and grottoes, and from their summits there must be a 
striking view, looking, on the one side, far over the desert, and 
on the othe]:,.CQmmanding a full sweep of the broad and quickly 
flowing Nile. 

On the other bank of the river, the country is level and well 
cultivated, large fields of sugar cane, being interspersed with 
meadows, in which the fresh young wheat is just springing up. 

Tiiesday morning. Another " tremendous excitement" this 
morning. Wliile we were at breakfast, Hassan announced '^ an 
English boat coming down, sir," and in a few minutes he came 
^ain, to say he thought it was the one in which his son had 
gone up as dragoman with two Englishmen, and he immedi- 
ately went down into the hold, where he keeps his worldly 
goods, to '^ make himself fine," and as he came back on deck, 
the boatfi were so near, he could plainly perceive his son on the 
upper deck. They exchanged eager salutations, and then 
Hassan jumped on the back of one of the boatmen, who waded 
with him to the shore, while his son, performing a similar ope- 
ration, was almost immediately by his side. After a while, we 
were informed that the English gentlemen were coming on 
board to visit us. Immediately I thought of this letter, and 
instead of mailing it at Asyoot, I shall ask them to take it to 
Cairo for me, so, in great haste, adieu. 
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LETTER IX. 

Life on the Nile.— Native ideas concerning ironing.— Walk on shore.— 
Manfaloot.—A8yoot.— Caves and'grottoes.— Funeral.— Scene in the ba- 
zaars.— Cavalcade to the boat.— Natives applying for medicine.— Beau- 
tiful sunsets.- Transportation of the mails.— Another walk.— Fickleness 
of the wind.— Egyptian dancing.— Quarrel.— Difficulty between the rais 
and the helmsman. — Night scene on shore. — Accident.— Long walk. — 
Attempts at bread-making. 

On th« Nilb, lat. 28K, Dec. 7th. 
Mt dearest Fbibnds: 

You see by the date of this letter, that although several 

days have elapsed since my last was begun, we have made but 

little progress up the river, for we have had no wind except 

for a few hours, so the crew have been obliged to pole, row, or 

track, nearly all the time, either of which is slow work, against 

such a current. 

Our every day life was a little varied yesterday, by the 
visit of the two Englishmen, who staid on board more than an 
hour. I was intending to iron some clothes, which one of the 
boatmen, under Hassan's superintendence, had washed on Mon- 
day, and as our cabin was once more clear, and the ironing 
utensils were brought out, I could not help saying, ^' what a 
hindrance morning callers are, to be sure ! " 

No one in this country seems to have any idea of ironing. 
All passengers, up and down, are obliged to content themselves 
with sleeping in rough-dried sheets, and wearing rough-dried 
clothes, unless, indeed, there is a lady on board, *^ clever" 
enough to know how to wield the irons. One boatman asked 
if ironing was the way to kill lice, (I hope I don't offend po- 
lite ears, but such things are known, even now, in Egypt, not 
animals so minute as almost to require a magnifying glass to 
be seen, but regular " whappers.") Both Hassan and Moham- 
med, the lesser, thought they might learn to iron, if I sat by to 
see that the irons were just right, but I thought it..less trouble 
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to do the work myself, than to attempt to teach them, so, in a 
short tune, I did all that was necessary to be done, and before 
evening, had the clean bed and table linen, nicely folded and 
put away in the cupboard. 

Yesterday afternoon, the wind favored us, and we boldly 
pushed out into the middle of the river, the same mountains 
on one side, and rich meadows on the other, occasionally varied 
by a village, or a sugar manufactory, the tall chimneys of the 
latter, being quite a picturesque object, as seen in the windings 
of the river. 

Yesterday, the river appeared to wind more than usual, and 
several times, the banks seemed to meet, but when we reached 
the apparently narrow looking place, the river once more swept 
broadly before us. 

The sides of the mountains are full of openings, and there 
is many a cave well worth visiting, which we hope to see on 
our downward trip. I must confess I like better to look on 
these desolate hills, than on the fertile shore opposite, for they 
seem ever changing, with the changing light, now looking 
golden in the bright rays of the sun, now assuming a rich pur- 
ple or lilac color, and then, as day light fades away, seeming 
lonely and sad in their sombre hues. 

Last evening, we stopped, just after sunset, near a village 

and a large sugar manufactory, and J and I took a long 

walk on shore, Hassan going ahead, and the helmsman bring- 
ing up the rear, each of them carrying a formidable looking 
stick to keep off the dogs, whose barks and howls really "make 
night hideous." If the old saying is true, " a barking dog 
never bites," these animals are harmless, for often, during 
whole hours, they never cease barking one moment. We 
walked by fields of sugar cane, and through groves of date 
trees, to the entrance of the village, but farther, I dared not 
proceed, for such a furious barking ensued upon our appear- 
ance, that notwithstanding the stout sticks, I chose to turn back. 
In a rude cafe on the bank of the river, we heard familiar 
voices, and, peeping in, saw our rais, and the " lesser prophet** 
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regaling themselves with coflTee, which is served up in this 
country in minute cups, always without milk, and often with- 
out sugar also. 

Just after we were quiet in our beds last night, we heard an 
extraordinary movement over head, and we soon found the 
boat was moving, which prospect, though pleasant in one sense, 
was any thing but agreeable in another, as it bade fair to dis- 
turb our night's rest ; however, the breeze soon died away, 
and we could once more go to sleep. 

This morning, the crew are tracking, and we are moving 

slowly and steadily on ; J is on shore with his gun, Mr. 

N is on deck, and here sits your correspondent at her 

desk, occasionally raising her head to look at the scene around 
her, the same range of hills on the one side, and large fields of 
sugar cane on the other. And as I have nothing more to write 
about now, I shall ask your permission to wait till I have. 

Hmrsday evening, Sth, at Asyoot — ^This has been a busy 
day, as we have been on shore the greater part of it. We 
found the rais wished to stop all day, to have bread baked for 
the crew, so we gladly took advantage of it to spend the time 
on shore, particularly as we were not obliged to count it one 
of our days. But I must not come too soon to the events of 
to-day, lest I forget what we saw yesterday, worthy of note. 

Towards sunset, we passed the old, tumbled-down looking 
town of Manfaloot, and there we saw one of the many singular 
changes the Nile has made the past few years, the river hav- 
ing swept away the greater part of the town in the change oT 
its bed. Manfaloot once stood at some little distance from the 
river ; now, what there is left of it, is directly on the bank, 
and in the course of a few more inundations, will probably be 
totally swept away. 

When I came out to breakfast this morning, Asyoot was 
close by, and I somewhat hurried my breakfast, to be all ready 
to go on shore, but here the Nile chooses to take so great a 
sweep, it was nearly two hours before we landed. Our sad- 
dles were taken fi-om the hold, and quickly placed on some 
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donkeys, which had been waiting for us, erer since the boat 
was in sight, and we were soon cantering towards the town, 
over a raised causeway, bordered by large trees, the beautiful 
acacia, the majestic sycamore, and the odorous gum tree. This 
causeway extends about two miles from the river to Asyoot, 
and some ways beyond the town, and is raised to quite an 
elevation above the surrounding fields, to keep the road dry 
during the inundation of the Nile. 

We did not stop in the town, but rode as quickly through it, 
as its narrow and crowded streets would permit, and over an- 
other causeway through meadows of the brightest green, till 
we came to the mountains back of the town, where are many 
caves and grottoes, once the receptacle of mummies, all of 
which have now disappeared. We left our donkeys at the foot 
of the mountain, and after considerable clambering, came to 
the first range of caves. We wandered through them, now 
standing in a lofly hall, evidently once supported with pillars, 
and then groping along a dark passage, where, by the light of 
candles, we could see hieroglyphics on the wall, many of them 
as fresh looking, as when first cut in the stone, though they 
have been there for ages upon ages. 

Climbing up another steep path, covered with fragments of 
stone, we came to a second range of tombs, and just as we 
were entering one of them, one of our donkey boys started 
back, making great exclamations at something he saw, then 
quickly darting forwards, he beckoned me with many gestures 
to follow him, while a second attempted to seize my hand, mo- 
tioning for me to run with him to another opening of the cave, 
but it was all a mystery to me, therefore, as I did not know 
whether to go forward or backward, I chose the just medium, 
and stood still. Hassan, too, seemed unusually excited ; he 
ran into the cave, and then came back to me, shouting out, " I 
seen him, ma'am, come quick." But, of course, I did not move 
a step, till I knew what all the excitement was about, so I said^ 
" what is it Hassan ? You forget I know nothing what yoi* 
have been seeing, and while, one beckons one way, and another; 
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calls ine in an opposite direction, I don't know which to obej.^ 
^^ It was a wolf, ma'am, I seen him myself, oh, whj did'nt you 
come ?" while one of the boys tried to expkiin, that if I had 
run quickly as soon as he told me there was a wolf, I should 
have seen it, and the other, that if I had gone with him to a 
different part of tlie cave, I should have been in time to have 
seen it pass through, but I must confess I was very glad to 
escape meeting a wolf in one of those dark passages, though 
the donkey boys seemed to tliink I ought to view it as a great 
disappointment . We spent some time in wandering through 
these grottoes, and examining the liieroglyphics, which, familiar 
to those acquainted with the language of signs, was a sealed 
book to us. 

These caves were used by the early Christians, in times of 
persecution, as secret temples, in which they offered worship 
to God; and. here, when Christianity was young, many a song 
of praise and.many a prayer ascended to Him, while the multi- 
tudes around were still sunk in ignorance and supei*stition. 

But, fond as I am of visiting wild and romantic spots, and 
beholding the signs and. tokens of the far distant past, it was 
not in them that the charm of these mountain eaves lay ; it 
was in the lovely view I had from them of the country below. 
It was wanting, to be sure, in the variety of the landscape, the 
view from the citadel at Cairo . presents, but it was such a 
rural, peaceful, charming seene, that again and again, I stopped 
to gaze upon it, and when, in some lofty cavern, I looked 
through a narrow opening, far down the vale below, it was 
rendered more lovely still. . A level, fertile plain, stretched, as 
as far the eye could reach, between the mountains and the river, 
which wound here and there, like a broad belt, and this plain 
was clothed in so fresh and bright a green, as to make it a 
perfect feast to the eye, particularly when contrasted with the 
yellow hills behind. Up and down, the plain was dotted with 
many a village, shaded by lofty palm trees, while Asyoot 
seemed a perfect cluster of brown roofs, varied only by the 
swelling dome, and tall, slender minaret of a mosque. 
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Beyond the Nile, rose the moantains, which had been our 
companions, ever since we left Cairo, and their peaks of va- 
rious forms were lit up with soft hues of brown, and gold, 
and purple, as the changing light played across them. 

It was from this spot, I fully realized how fertile are the 
banks of the Nile, for, hidden as they frequently are from us, 
by being so far above us, and firom our often seeing only 
banks of rich mud, which the receding Nile has left behind 
it, we are sometimes tempted to think what we have heard 
about the fertility of the land of Egypt, must be a fable, or 
that it is not now what it once was. 

As we wended our way back to the city, we heard a sound 
of wailing, which we knew preluded a funeral, and through 
the gate of the city, we saw the procession issuing, preceded 
by a few men on donkeys, followed by the bier, on which the 
body lay without any coffin, but merely covered by a crimson 
pall. Then came a motley crowd of men and boys, but, for- a 
wonder, no women, who are generally the most prominent 
mourners at funerals here. Hassan accounted for this, by 
saying, it was not a citizen from Asyoot, but from some 
neighboring village, who probably had no particular friends 
here. 

Asyoot is one of the capitals of Upper Egypt, and is quite 
a large town, but the houses are mostly of brick of a dirty 
brown color, and very ordinary in their appearance, excepting 
a few near the bank of the river, where the Governor's house, 
and a palace belonging to Abbas Pasha are situated. The 
beauty of Asyoot is in its environs. We stopped in the ba- 
zaars to make some purchases, and everywhere we were fol- 
lowed and stared at, an unveiled woman being quite a rare 
sight in these far off towns. And such a quantity of beggars 
as we had all around us, could not be equalled in Italy, that 
land so favored with beggars, for here, old and young, sick 
and well, whole and maimed, men, women, and children, gath- 
ered around us, to ask for buksheesh. And it made no differ- 
7 
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ence if we gave to them ; they followed us just the same, and 
were quite as loud in their demands. 

One stall where we stopped, was kept by the most portly 
man I have seen in Egypt, and if he has not been fed on the 
fat of the land, his appearance belies him. Around him, sat 
three or four of the finest looking men I ever saw, not even 
excepting those I am in the habit of seeing in my own city 
at home. They treated me with the utmost politeness, mo- 
tioning me with courtly grace and dignity to a seat on the 
straw matting on an elevated bench in front, and being some- 
what tired, I gravely mounted, and sat among the turbaned 
and smoking Turks. We had some letters, which we wished 
to mail for Cairo, and one of them politely offered to send 
them to the office for us, to save us the trouble of going, and 
motioned to a scribe, who with his inkhorn by his side, came 
up to direct them in Arabic to our banker at Caira 

You should have seen the crowd that gathered around us, 
as we rested there a few moments, each one pushing his 
neighbor, tliat he might get a better view of the strange ob- 
jects. For the honor of my countrywomen, I can only say, 
I was Sony there was not a fairer face to gaze upon, than I 
coujd present. 

Could you have seen our cavalcade, as we came back to the 
boat, I think you would have acknowledged such a sight is 
rarely seen, except in a menagerie, or in gipsey land. First 
came our honorable selves, our donkey boys behind, shouting 
and whipping, one of them having in his hand four live pigeons, 
and being also well laden with eggs, which he carried in a 
pocket inside of his shirt, thus verifying the truth of the 
proverb, " as handy as a pocket in a shirt." I was glad there 
was a covering of shell between the eatable part of the egg 
and the shirt, which, answering the purposes of both an inner 
and outer garment, was none of the cleanest. Then came 
Hassan, with a pot of common butter for cooking, (for I found 
it was making too great an inroad into our butter, to use it 
for cooking purposes,) and a quantity of round, fiat loaves of 
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bread, as our bread is nearly gone, and we find, contrary to 
what every body said at Cairo, the bread of the country very 
palatable. He was followed by a man, bringing half a lamb, 
and two turkeys, which we wish to fatten for Christmas and 
New Year's, and finally, one of our boatmen brought up the 
rear, lugging in his arms a struggling cat, for the rats on 
board are becoming rather troublesome. 

Dec, 19th, Do not think my pen has been idle all tliis 
time, for although not writing to you, I have been busy keep- 
ing up my journal, and writing letters to other friends, to mail 
at Thebes. And now, to review the past : we did not leave 
Asyoot till after midnight, as the bread for the crew did not 
come on board till then, so that evening we watched the pro* 
ceedings of the guard for making the night comfortable, 
though to me they seemed any thing but comfortable. They 
dug a hole in the ground, about six feet long, and three or 
four wide, which they lined with the warm earth and some 
straw, and in this, two of them were to sleep, while the other 
two watched. 

The next four days, we did not make thirty miles, wind 
ftnd current being strongly against us, and on Saturday, the 
current was so strong we stopped nearly all day. I was 
ironing in the morning, and J. and Mr. N. went on shore, 
where they were soon surrounded by a crowd of people who 
came for medicine. The natives have an idea that all the 
English coming here have the power of curing diseases, from 
the good effects of some simple medicines given by former 
travellers. J. came in for the box of medicine, and to consult 
with me on the cases, as, '4n the multitude of counsellors 
there is safety.** One woman brought her child, about two 
years old, who, she said, cried incessantly, to which we could 
bear ample testimony, as far as our knowledge went. She 
pointed to his stomach, and said she thought that pained him. 
Judging from the extraordinary size of the part affected, I 
should say at once, I thought that very probable. As both 
grown people and children here are constantly eating, and as 
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raw vegetables, such as carrots, cucumbers, radishes and 
onions, form quite an important article of their food, it is 
not surprising, they should oflen have occasion to cry out with 
pain. The self-constituted physicians administered^ in that 
case, to the best of their ability, and then passed to the next, 
a man with a very bad eye. Mr. N. having brought some 
eye water from Cairo, poured a drop or two into the eye, and 
the patient having unbounded faith in the ^hawagee," (the 
common name for all foreigners,) instantly pronounced him- 
self better. Then came a mother with her young son, who 
was grievously afflicted with a sore leg. To this, some arnica 
was applied, and they passed on to case number four, a woman, 
whose eyes were in a dreadful state, one being entirely gone, 
and the other, permitting her only to see a ^ glimmer." J. 
shook his head, and declared (what physicians, by the way, 
seldom do,) he was afraid he could do nothing for her. This 
threw her into such a paroxysm of distress, and she begged 
so piteously for something to help her, and seemed to have so 
much faith in the ^^ hawagee,*' that he applied some eye water, 
and she, with many thanks, went her way. Next came a 
woman with a baby in her arms : she gesticulated violently, 
and talked with such pathetic tones, I thought something terri- 
ble must be the matter, but found, on application to the inter- 
preter, that she wanted bread for her boy, who was hungry. 
It required no skill to administer to so palpable a case, and 
she too went away. 

A little while afterwards, the mother of the boy with the 
sore leg, came back, and brought nine eggs, which she begged 
J. to accept, and the husband of the woman with the " glim- 
mer" eye, brought seven eggs, as a token of his gratitude, so 
you see, good deeds are sometimes rewarded in this world. 
This offering proved very acceptable to us, as that morning 
we had not eggs enough for breakfast, and none could be 
bought in any village near. 

Since we left Asyoot, we have had a range of mountains 
on the right hand, as well as on the left, those on the right. 
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being farther back from the shore, and having a well culti- 
vated plain between them and the river. Those on the left, 
have been constantly changing, now rising into peaks of diverse 
forms, now breaking off abruptly, and then commencing agam 
quite as abruptly, now projecting a high headland into the river, 
and then sloping gradually away, while the river has some- 
times flowed swiftly on, and at others, has seemed like a placid 
lake. 

No words can do justice to the marvellous beauty of the 
sunsets here ; they far surpass any I have ever seen. Even 
those of the far-famed sunny land of Italy pale before the 
glowing hues of an^ Egyptian sky. jks the sun has gone 
down, the lofty tops of the date trees, and the distant summits 
of the hills, have stood out in such bold relief against the gor- 
geous sky, and been reflected so beautifully in the placid 
water, and the gold and crimson and emerald hues, have suc- 
ceeded each other so regularly, that the scene has been lovely 
beyond comparison. And we have had such delicious moon- 
light evenings too ; and the stars have been glittering in such 
myriads in the cloudless sky, that I have thought if we saw 
nothing else in Egypt, save the lovely evenings, we should be 
well paid for coming here. 

One evening, J. and I were walking on the shore, when we 
saw a steamboat coming up the river. While we were at 
Cairo, some Englishmen were trying to negotiate for a steam- 
boat to take them up the Nile, and we supposed they had suc- 
ceeded, so we hastened back to our boat, and went up on the 
upper deck, to see it more plainly as it p9ssed,.but it was too 
dark to distinguish any one on board. Three days r after, the 
boat came down, and we then found it was one of the Pasha's 
boats, which had probably been to Thebes on government 
business. 

While I think of it, I must tell you how the mails are trans- 
ported in Egypt, except the English mail between Alexandria 
and Cairo. They are carried in bags by runners, each man 
running about two or three miles, when he meets the return 
7* 
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mail, and then runs back. They run night and day, and it 
takes six days for the mail from Cairo to Thebes. I have not 
yet found out the distance, but suppose it can't be far from 
six hundred miles. As I told you before, it is utterly impos- 
sible to get any idea of distances in Egypt. Distance is always 
measured by hours or by " pipes," that is, you can smoke so 
many pipes between the two places, which is not very definite, 
as some will go through a pipe, sooner than others. 

One day, we toek a long walk on shore, while the men were 
tracking. We passed through fields of tobacco and wheat, 
just springing up. You never see a wall in Egypt, and rarely 
a hedge, and I don't know how they tell the boundaries of their 
fields. The grass is not cut here, but the cattle are turned 
into a field, and fastened to one spot, till they eat the grass 
down. 

That day we got ahead of the boat, so we sat down on the 
bank to wait for it. While sitting there, we heard a rumbling 
•sound, followed by a splashing, and we found that a large 
piece from the bank below us, had given way, and fallen into 
the river. All that night, we heard these noises. They re- 
minded us of the avalanches in Switzerland. 

While we were waiting, some half dozen women and girls 
came down to the river, to fill their water jars. These jars 
were of stone, each one holding six or eight gallons. Each 
woman would fill her jar, and then raise it easily to her head, 
and trip up the bank, as lightly and daintily, as though «he 
-bore no burthen whatever. 

On Tuesday, a good wind sprang up, and we went ahead 
•merrily, but I did n't like it as well, as when we glided slowly 
along. Towards evening, the wind went down, and we stopped 
for the night. " Fickle as the wind," is an old proverb, and 
hereafter, when I want to make it more expressive, I shall 
-add, " fickle as the Nile wind," for I believe, in other countries, 
a wind may be depended on for a little while, but here, not at 
all. Often the men are on the bank tracking; the wind 
springs up, they are called on board, th6 sails are spread, we 
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push boldly out into the stream, the men sit calmly down, to 
smoke or rest, the wind dies away, the sails are furled, the 
boat is poled back near the bank, out get the men with their 
ropes and commence tracking, perhaps in an hour to go 
through the ceremony of getting ready the sails again. These 
changes often occur in the night, to the manifest discomfort of 
our rest, to say nothing of that of the men. 

On Tuesday evening, the men were all unusually merry. 
They sat round in a circle on the deck, one playing a kind of 
tambourine, and the others singing, and keeping time with 
loud clapping of the hands, varied with now and then a dance 
from one of them. I wish you could but see an Egyptian 
dsmce. I wonder if you would think it graceful. The feet 
are kept almost motionless, while the body and the head are 
jerked and twisted, and shaken to an extent truly marvellous. 

Salim is the principal dancer, and his great muscular strength 
allows him to " keep the floor" longer than any other of the 
crew. At a certain period of the dance, while his body is full 
of convulsive movements, he suddenly raises his hand to his 
head, and, without ceasing the other motions, begins to unwind 
the folds of a long scarf, that forms his turban, till his head is 
revealed to view, in a tightly-fitting white cap. This, too, in 
process of time, is thrown off, and then his head, closely shaven, 
except a long lock of hair on the top, makes him look like any 
thing but a beauty. Soon after, in the twinkling of an eye, he 
jerks off his shirt, and leaps into the river, swims two or three 
times around the boat, and then coolly comes back, and resumes 
his clothes, and his place among the singers and clappers. 
When I am on deck, witnessing the dance, the closing cere- 
mony of disrobing, and leaping into the river, is generally dis- 
pensed with. 

Our cook is too dignified to dance often, but he is so proud 
of his well shaped limbs, he is sometimes tempted to make a 
display of them, though he never goes to the length of jumping 
overboard. He is a good feUow, and diligent in his vocation, 
but I can't help laughing at his dancing, his grimaces are so 
irresistibly ludicrous. 
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'^ Mohammed the lesser/' on the contrary, dances with a 
good deal of grace, and does not content himself with the ac- 
complishments he already possesses, but is very desirous to 
acquire more. One eyening, seeing me jumping rope, he 
was very anxious to try it, and a duller pupil I never saw, for 
he not only came near putting out the eyes of half the crew, 
but also ran a great risk of throwing himself overboard. 

One of the boatmen, Hassan, (for three fourths of the 
Egyptians seem to be called by that name,) who although 
^' black as the ace of spades," has one of the most perfect 
faces I ever saw, is a great talker, and nearly every evening 
regales his companions with an almost endless story. In a 
chanting, sing-song tone, he relates some marvellous narra- 
tive, which is received by the lM>atmen with various signs of 
approbation, Juma, and one or two others, going on with their 
evening devotions, without apparently being disturbed with 
the wonders of the narrator, or the comments of his hearers. 

I should apologize for thus dwelling upon these simple 
details of our life on the Nile, were it not I remembered you 
said, you preferred hearing about the Egyptions of the pres- 
ent day, rather than those who had long since passed away. 
But to return to Tuesday evening. In the midst of this mer- 
riment, the rais gave orders to move a little farther up the river, 
but one man, a Nubian, refused to loosen the rope, which held 
the boat to the shore, and instantly, a perfect bedlam ensued. 
The rais and two of the men are from Cairo, and the rest 
are all Nubians, and these clustered around the insubordinate 
one, ready to support him. The rais applied a rope's end to 
one of them, on which the clamor grew louder than ever. 
We all ran on the deck, and as each of us had something to 
say on the occasion, the confusion wa» made none the less by 
our appearance. In a few minutes, however, order was re- 
stored, the men went quietly to work, and all was as peaceful 
as though there had been nothing to disturb the harmony. 

By this time, we have become quite well acquainted with 
all the men, and a good deal interested in some of them, and 
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as we can now use a number of their words, with the aid of 
these and a plenty of gestures, we often carry on quite a con- 
versation. The rais and the hehnsman have ^^ a spat" every 
day. The hehnsman smokes a particular kind of pipe, which 
the rais thinks unsafe to have on the upper deck, where a 
good deal of rubbish is collected, but Hamed seizes every 
opportunity to smoke, when he thinks the rais will not know 
it. One day, the rais caught him with the pipe, and reproved 
him for using it, which made him so angry, he threw it over- 
board. 

One day when J and Hassan were on shore, the helms- 
man did something displeasing to the rais, who flew to the up- 
per deck, and gave him two or three blows with a rope. When 
Hassan (who generally acts as mediator between them,) came 

on board, Mr. N told him to tell the helmsman, if he did 

not obey the rais, he should be put on shore at the next vil- 
lage, and he has been very peaceable since. But notwith- 
standing his passionate nature, I can't help liking him, there is 
something so princely and noble in his bearing. When the 
boat stops for the night, he comes down and takes his seat on 
the deck, and then, if we are sitting out there, he takes great 
deUght in teaching us Arabic words. 

In all this time we have been on board, we have seen the 
crew eat no meat ; all they have, is their lentile soup, poured 
over dry bread. Since the first week, the rais has not eaten 
with the men, but has taken his meals with Hassan and the 
prophets. 

On Wednesday evening, the men made a fire on the bank, 
of dried straw and stalks of sugar cane, and gathered around 
it in a circle. I wished much for power to sketch the scene, 
for it would have made a striking picture. There were the 
black Nubians, with their white turbans, and still whiter teeth, 
the tawny Cairenes, the dignided rais, the tall, stately form of 
the helmsman, the picturesque looking figure of Mohammed 
the lesser, in his brown jacket, and short white cotton draws, 
over which he always wears his shirt, hanging below his jacket 
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like a frill, and Mohammed the greater, in his white shirt, and 
his well shaped legs, (of which he seems very proud,) in their 
neatly fitting stockings and half boots, which last are rarely 
seen on a native in this country. Now, Hassan-boo, (one of 
the crew,) who, although he has but one eye, thinks himself, 
I ^cy, quite an Adonis, strikes his tamborine, and all the rest 
sing and clap their hands, and, at a certain part of the song, 
bow their heads towards each other. Suddenly, our Hassan 
throws on fresh fuel, and as the blaze darts up, each one tries 
to leap over it. Now the flames play over each animated 
face ; now the white turbans and white teeth gleam out more 
brightly than ever ; now shouts and peals of laughter rend the 
air, as one, less sprightly, falls on the ruddy heap, and spring- 
ing up, again bounds on. Even the barking of the village 
dogs was drowned in the tumult of the joyous voices on the 
bank. The description may seem tame to you, but I can as- 
sure you, the scene was vivid, and we enjoyed it as much as 
the men. 

Salim, one of the Cairenes, is a great favorite with us. He 
goes for the milk and eggs, and often accompanies us on shore, 
'vrith ttia stout stick to keep off the dogs. He is the greatest 
worker, as well as dancer, on board, rows and poles with all 
his might ; and if the boat gets aground, he throws off his shirt 
in a twinkling, and jumps into the water, where he pushes and 
pulls, wades and swims, till the boat is once more afloat. Sa- 
lim has a brother, Sulayman, (you can have no idea from 
writing, how soft and musical the names sound,) who has a 
gentle, modest face, with classical features, and pensive eyes, 
and is as unlike his brother as possible, but they are devotedly 
attached to each other. Often when I give SaUm some little 
dainty, Ke immediately goes to Sulayman to share it with him, 
and if enough of it, he gives freely to the other men. 

Last Saturday, some part of the rudder broke, and then 
ensued a scene ! The rais shouted to the helmsman, and the 
helmsman vociferated back; Salim, and four or five others, 
threw off their shirts and darted into the water ; the boat was 
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drawn up to the bank, where some ran about, doing nothing 
but talking and gesticulating, while the others, too busy to put 
on their clothes, hammered and pounded awaj, till the broken 
part was mended. While this confusion was at its height, one 
of the devout ones went on the upper deck, and performed his 
noontide devotion, with as much gravity and decorum, as 
though he had been in a quiet nook by himself, instead of be- 
ing in one of the greatest scenes of confu^on, there has been 
on board. 

Yesterday morning, we had prayers as usual in the cabin, 

and afterwards, J and I went on shore for a quiet walk, 

as the men were tracking. We left Hassan at the entrance of 
a village, and walked on, supposing he would soon overtake 
us. We came to another village, where I was quickly sur- 
rounded by a half dozen women, who examined myself and my 
clothes with the utmost interest. One girl had on three brace- 
lets on one wrist, and a chain, around her neck, of large beads 
of gold, interspersed with those of colored glass, and another 
had gold coins on her head-dress, to the value of twenty .or 
twenty-five doUars. One of them looked curiously at my 
gloves, and made me understand she thought I wore them to 
keep off the cold, but when I shook my head and pointed 'to 
the sun, conveying the impression they were to keep off the 
heat, her glee knew no bounds, and she laughed till she showed 
all her white teeth. She took off two rings, which she placed 

on my fingers, and was much pleased when J gave her, 

in return, an English fourpence. I don't suppose they are 
gold, but they are valuable to me, as a proof of her good will, 
and a specimen of the conmion ornaments of the country. 

We walked on and on, amid herds of buffaloes and goats, 
and through groves of date-trees and fields of tobaccb, till we 
had walked at least three miles, and. then we sat down to rest 
under the shade of a doum palm, a species of date tree having 
immense leaves, from which palm fans are made, and branches 
extending down the trunk of the tree. There we waited 
more t\kask an hour for the boat, and waited in vain. A knot 
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of men and bojs, who were at work in the fields, or taking 
care of the buffaloes and goats, left their occupations to come 
and gaze at us. They sat in a semi-circle before us, their 
numbers being increased bj new arrivals, till I counted four- 
teen around us, and there we sat, among those wild looking 
Egyptians, and still wilder Arabs, as unconcernedly, as though 
we were dwelling among our own people. In fact, I felt safer 
than I should, in an out of the way place in England, or the 
United States. 

Two men brought immense pick-axes, which they laid on 
the ground at their feet, the thought crossing me, they might 
prove dangerous weapons, if any thing should occur to excite 
hostile feelings. Four had large pipes, which they smoked 
incessantly, except when they stopped, for a moment, to ex- 
amine us more closely. Three of them were one-eyed, and 
two had the four finger of the right hand cut off to the first 
joint. My umbrella attracted much attention. They looked 
at it and laughed and talked about it, till one man, moving up 
to me, held out his hand for it. I immediately gave it to him ; 
he turned it round and round, but could not shut it, and when 
I showed him how it was done, he laughed as eagerly, as a 
child at some new toy. 

Our gloves underwent especial attention, two men taking 
J.'s in their hands, and examining them closely, one of them 
trying to put one on, but as he put it on the wrong hand, he 
did not succeed very well, whilst the other got his on right, 
and when he found he could button it, he looked around as 
triumphantly as a victorious general might, after a hardly 
fought battle. 

Soon their eyes fell on J.'s boots, and immense was the 
sensation created by them, and various were the comments 
bestowed on them ; one man finally thrusting out his dirty 
slippers, to show the contrast between the shoes and the boots. 
Just then, who should appear but Salim ! I was glad to see 
him, for I thought the boat was near. I raised my glass to 
look, and immediately every eye was upon the glass. An old 
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pail, sidled up to me, and thrusting lus head under my um« 
breUa, motioned for me to let him look through the glass. 
Though I did not like having his head in such ek)se proximity 
to mine, I did not want to refuse him. so I put the chain in 
his hand, and he eagerly raised the glass to his eyes, as he had 
seen me do, and after looking a long time, gave it back, and 
pronounced it, with sparkling eyes, " tyeb," (very good.) 

Another old man, naked, except a towel, and a very small <me, 
too, about his loins, handed us a piece of bread. I never felt my 
politeness more severely taxed than then, for I could not bear to 
think of eating the bread, though it would have been not only 
rude, but impolitic to refuse, (especially as offering the bread 
was a sign of good-fellowship,) so I choked down my polite- 
ness with a small morsel of the bread, and seized an opportu- 
tunity, when no one was looking, to throw the rest behind me 
on the grass. At that moment, a boy came up to the old man, 
with a dirty looking jar of water. I saw him put it to his lips, 
and I was afraid his politeness might lead bim to offer it to 
me, which I do not think I could have summoned resolution to 
accept, so I suddenly started from the grass, muttering some- 
thing about the dahabieh, (boat,) and bowing to them all 
round, made off. 

Salim went ahead, and was soon out of sight ; we could not 
see the boat, on account of a bend in the river, and we found 
we could not get on board before dinner, unless we turned 
back, so we retraced our steps a mile or two, and were soon 
on board, when we found the boat had been waiting for us, 
while we had been waiting for that. We had been five hours 
on shore, and without a lunch, so we had good appetites for 
onr dinner. 

I must not forget to tell you, that our life last week was a 
little varied by the attempts of the cook and myself to make 
some bread. It would be difficult to tell which made out the 
worst. Both loaves were so heavy, we thought they would 
have made good shot for the crocodiles, provided we had 
8 
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a cannon, and could see a crocodile to shoot ! Notwitbfitanding 
the marvellous ^counts of gome trayellers about crocodiles, 
we could see none, till, finally, after we had been more than 
two weeks on board, Mr. N. discovered one on a bank, at a little 
distance from the boat. 

There, I have written all from the last date, at two sittings, 
and it is so hot, I am glad I have finished what I have to saj, 
and I don't think I shall go so long again without writing, for it 
makes my letters quite too long for my comfort. To-morrow 
we expect to see Thebes, where I shall have an opportunity 
to mail this letter, and we hope to get letters from you. Al- 
most twelve weeks from home, and we have had but two let- 
ters. When you are seven thousand miles from home, you 
will know how comfortable and pleasant it is to hear from 
those you have left behind. 



LETTER X . 

Heat of the sun. — Uncomfortable ride. — Temple of Dendera. — Cleaning 
house. — Arrival at Thebes.— Temple at Kamac. — Visit to Egyptian 
house.-p-Dancing girls. — Long walk. — Temple at Erment. — Arrival at 
Esne.— ^Visit to Dr. Brooks. 

On the Nile, Dec. 20th. 

MT BEABB8T ErIENDS: 

No Thebes yet, and as I have something to write about, 
and as it is too hot to sit on deck, I will jot down a few more 
notes by the way. You can have no idea of the power of the 
sun's rays here, and many days we find it impossible to sit on 
deck during the hottest part of the day, unless the awning is 
spread, and we cannot have that when there is any wind. 
The air is cool, though the sun is hot, so we can always be 
comfdrtable in the shade. Many times a day we say, " if this 
is winter, what can summer be ?" 

Yesterday afternoon we had a pleasant excursion to the 
temple at Dendera. We preferred tp stpp a? we go up, for 
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we do not want all our stoppings to come tit once. On the 
bank we found some poor looking donkeys, which were soon 
saddled for us, and which we mounted, for, what was called "a 
half hour's ride," but if time is not to be counted by moments, 
but by what occurs in those moments, this ride was of hours' 
duration, for in it were comprised a great many elements of 
discomfort. The donkeys were small, and poor in every sense 
of the word, the road, (no, I can't use the word,) the way was 
through fields covered with mud, baked and broken up into 
cakes of such a countless variety of forms, and sizes, that it 
was a delicate and difficult operation to pick our way over 
them. After passing through several of these fields, and going 
up and down a half dozen almost perpendicular ridges, without 
finding myself thrown off, or jolted to death, a fit of resigna- 
tion came over me, and I felt fully equal to any event that 
might occur. I only regretted that I did not know of this ex- 
cursion, before I finished my last letter, that I might have 
inserted a few clauses, to be considered " my last will and 
testament," in case I did not come back alive, or in the full 
possession of my senses. 

My donkey boy made vigorous efforts to get me along well, 
and as twice out of three times he struck the donkey, he hit my 
foot, I had a striking testimony of his zeal in my behalf. Sa- 
lim went along with us, running by my side, and he volun- 
teered to carry my umbrella for me, which I was very glad to 
give up to him, as, amid so many jumpings and leapings, I 
knew not how to spare a hand, even for so necessary an arti- 
cle as an umbrella, indispensable while the sun was shining 
fiill in my face. He managed to carry it so as to effectually 
prevent my seeing any of the very bad places, until I got 
upon them, which saved me the pain of worrying beforehand 
about what I had to encounter, though, I must also add, it as 
effectually prevented me from seeing any beauties which 
might be in the view before me. This, to be sure, was a pri^ 
vation, rendered the more painful, by the knack he had, of so 
hitting my bonnet, every few minul^s, as to push it completely 
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over my face, but this, as you may readily perceive, only added 
a new feature of variety to the scene. 

I fancy you will not care about m^ going into a lengthened 
description of this temple, or of the many I may see, for Egypt, 
like Rome, is made up of ruins, and indeed I should not feel 
equal to the task, so unacquainted as I am vrith the terms of 
architecture in general, and of Egyptian architecture in par- 
ticular. And even if I were sufficiently acqufunted with the 
subject, to be able to handle it with the pen of a master, I 
should be obliged to refrain from going into details, or this 
Budget would swell into the size of those presented by minis- 
ters to their sovereigns, and share the same fate, that of never 
being read, which would be a disappointment to me, if not to 
those for whom it was designed. 

The temple at Dendera, is not what is called ancient in 
Egypt, but is considered of modem date, nothing here being 
considered ancient, unless it goes far back into the ages pre- 
ceding the Christian era. But though modem in the Egyptian 
sense of the term, it seemed ancient to us, as it dates back to 
the commencement of the Christian era, or to the century im- 
mediately preceding it, the names of the Caesars being in great 
abundance among the hieroglyphics. This temple had for us 
a particular interest, being our first introduction to Egyptian 
temples. It is in a good state of preservation, the hieroglyphics 
being as perfect as when first cut in the stone. The portico, 
the roof of which is still standing, is adomed with twenty-four 
-massive pillars, seeming to me the largest pillars I ever saw. 
Behind this, are numerous chambers and passageSj'the greater 
part of them without any apertures for admitting light, and all 
having the walls, and even the very ceilings, covered with 
hieroglyphics, which we were able to discern by the light of 
candles. Through a narrow aperture we crept (so low was it 
I was obliged to take off my bonnet before getting through) 
into a dark, lofty passage where was the greatest abundance 
of hieroglyphics. 

If any doubts should ever arise about the antiquity of this 
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temple, I think thej must be effectually expelled by the odors 
which here prevail, for they certainly savour of the concen* 
trated essence of antiquity, a more musty smell, never before 
greeting my nostrils. What could have been the object of 
this long dark passage, it is perhaps now useless to surmise, 
but equally great pams seem to have been taken with its 
sculptures, as with those exposed to constantoobservation. 

By dint of much scrambling, we mounted to the roof, which 
IS almost entire. There we found ourselves surrounded by 
ruins of a more modern date, the temple at Dendera having 
once been in the centre of a large village or town, many of 
the brick and mud walls being still standing. The Egyptians 
have so little reverence for these ancient temples, they have 
not hesitated to buHd their houses, not in the shadow of the 
ruins, but by their very side, a massive pillar and a part of a 
wall, forming, in their estimation, a very good side for a mud 
hovel. 

We descended from the roof by a winding passage in the 
wall, and as the man with the candles had been left below, we 
were obliged to make the descent, in what could literally be 
called, " Egyptian darkness," for we could not see our hands 
before us, but could only feel our way, by groping along the 
walls, which we found, from the sense of touch, were covered 
with sculpture. When about half way in this descent, Mr. 
N., who had scarcely spoken a word, since we entered the 
temple, so busy had he been in looking about, broke out into 
the exclamation, ^f extraordinary passage this !" in a such a 
queer tone, that I burst into a peal of laughter, which sounded 
and resounded through the narrow passage, producing quite 
a startling effect. 

When we turned to come back to the boat, the sun was 
behind us, and the summits of the mountains beyond the 
river, were bathed in golden light. I even forgot the rough- 
ness of the way, so absorbed was I in gazing on the glowing 
sky, the peaceful and placid river, and the distant hills, till I 
was suddenly recalled to sublunary scenes, by my donkey 

8* 
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not only stumbling, but falling flat down, and of course taking 
me with him in his descent. But the fit of resignation I had 
worked myself into, stood me in such good stead, that I was 
very little moved by this disaster, not even being moved from 
the donkey, but went on my way afterwards, with almost as 
much calmness, as though nothing had occurred. 

I am writing this morning in a good deal of confusion, 
Hassan and the cook, continually passing by me, from our 
cabin to the deck, where they are depositing all the furniture 
of the cabin, as I have ordered Mohammed, under Hassan's 
superintendence, to give the cabin a thorough cleaning, for we 
have been so dreadfully disturbed in our sleep, by sundry 
enemies to rest, (think of finding twelve fleas one morning in 
my bed !) I determined to see what efiect a thorough cleaning 
of the cabin would produce, so you see, though on the Nile, I 
am in the hubbub of ^^ cleaning house." The rais gives us 
the comfortable assurance, that we shall not see Thebes to* 
day. We have now been three weeks and a half, coming a 
distance, which has often been made in ten days, and some- 
times in a week, but we do not feel impatient, having two 
sources of consolation, one, that the boat is engaged for the 
trip ; the other, that we are not pressed for time ; in fact, as 
we do not wish to be in Jerusalem, till the 1st of April, it is 
rather a convenience to us, than otherwise, to spend some 
time on the Nile. 

Wednesday 21st, At Thebes. I got up this morning at 
sunrise, a rare thing with me, to see the approach to Thebes. 
J went out on deck, while one of the men was washing it 
Hown, and was obliged to sit perched on my chair, with my 
feet under me, Egyptian fashion, to keep free from the wet 
deck, and after all my trouble, I saw nothing. There was a 
golden haze over the hills, which prevented my seeing any- 
thing distinctly, and as the bank on the left side is high, I did 
not have a glimpse of Thebes, tiU we were directly in front 
of it, and then I saw a row of pillars, an obelisk, and an in- 
distinct mass of brown houses. I was disappointed, as I had 
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heard so mueh of the first view of Thebes, and of the great 
loss those travellers had, who approached it by night, how- 
ever, I knew there was more in Thebes than the first view, 
to interest me, so I bore my disappointment with philosophic 
composure. I never did think mnch of getting up early, and 
I thought less of it this morning, than ever. 

As soon as we finished breakfest, J. went up to see the 
i^nt of the British consulate, Mustapha Aga, to whom our 
letters were to be sent by our banker at Cairo, and so<hi came 
back with (oh ! welcome sight !) three letters fi^m home, dear 
home. How I rushed into our cabin to read them ! How 
many times before I could leave my letters, I had to be told, 
that the Mustapha, (so he is termed) who had kindly volun- 
teered to escort us to some of the ruins, had sent down don- 
keys, which were now waiting for us on the bank. Thrusting 
the letters, half read, into my pocket. I mounted my donkey, 
which, like the one I had at Dendera, proved to be an unfor- 
tuni^ animal. He had a gait, nearly approaching to spring 
halt, and as he seemed to make a matter of convenience of 
stumbling every four steps, my ride was full of variety. 

To my great regret, the party had decided to visit the tem- 
ple at Kamac first, for I preferred seeing that last, being the 
most magnificent ruin about Thebes, but I was in the minor- 
ity, and like all other minorities, was obliged to submit. Be- 
sides, there was not time to cross the river, and visit the ruins 
on that side, so we must see Kamac or nothing, and to Kar- 
nac we went. It is distant about two miles from Thebes, and 
the approach to it was formerly through an avenue of sphinxes, 
whose remains we saw all around us. 

Although we spent more than ^ve hours there, I shall say 
nothing farther about this temple here, as we shall give it a 
more minute survey when we return. In one of the vesti- 
bules of the temples, some peasants were threshing corn, 
which grows much smaller than the Indian com, that we 
often saw in Lower Egypt. The ears of Egyptian com are 
.somewhat like a pyramid in shape, being full of kernels at 
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the stalk, and tapering off to a point. The com was lain 
in a coarse cloth, and with sticks, beaten from the ear. We 
wanted torches, and one of the com threshers brought some 
dry chaff, which he kindled, and holding masses of that in his 
hand, we glanced at the hieroglyphics in two or three dark 
chambers. 

On our way back, I was riding by the Mustapha, who was 
mounted on a white horse of full Arab breed, when down went 
my donkey. The Mustapha leaped off to assist me, but I kept 
my seat, and the donkey was soon on his feet again. I thought 
a little of getting up a scene on the occasion, but on second 
thoughts, (which are said to be the best,) concluded it would 
not pay, so resumed the conversation, where it was broken 
off, and we once more jogged on. 

We rode back to the boat by another way, and on all sides 
of us, saw the remains of Thebes, as she was in the days of 
her glory, when she was not only " the head" (for Thebes is 
derived from Tape, meaning " head") of Egypt, but the cap- 
ital of the world, for, ages before Rome bore the proud title 
of " mistress of the world," Thebes was a mighty city. Now, 
alas ! how is she fallen ! 

In my early school days, when I began to study history, I 
read of '' Thebes with its hundred gates," and was therefore 
surprised to learn, after coming into Egypt, that Thebes never 
had a wall, and, consequently, no gates, but that the term 
" one hundred gates," must probably have referred to the 
doors or gates of its magnificent temple. 

Many causes served to hasten the downfall of Thebes, 
among which the principal were the removal of the capital to 
Memphis, and the invasion of Egypt by the Persians. In no 
one place where I have been, does the magnificent past stand 
so closely by the side of the insignificant present, as in Thebes, 
for here we see majestic ruins on the . one hand, and the mud 
walls of a hovel on the other. I anticipate a great 'deal of 
pleasure from a prolonged stay at Thebes, when we come 
dfiwn the river. 
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Afler dinner, we went to the Mastapha's to take the letter 
I finished on Monday, to have it mailed for Cairo. The en- 
trance to his house, is through an ancient portico, supported 
by large pillars. I did not intend to go in, but when he found 
I was outside, he came to the door and insisted on my enter- 
ing, and a^r I had been seated a few minutes, he asked me 
to honour " the lady" with a visit. Perhaps you may think 
the Mustapha an Englishman, because I spoke of him as agent 
for the British consulate, but he is an Egyptian, and as ^ brown 
as a nuf Like the most of his countrymen, he has more 
than one wife, but only one of them is here with him. When 
he moved from Alexandria, three years ago, his other wife 
chose to stay there with her family, and like an indulgent 
husband, he consented to her wishes. It is a rare thing for 
foreigners to have an opportunity of seeing any thing of the 
inner life of the Egyptians, so I was well pleased with this in- 
vitation to go into the apartments of the women. 

Through the medium of a young slave girl, who could 
speak a little English, I made out to carry on quite a conver- 
sation with '^ the lady." It was twilight, and I could not see 
her face very distinctly, but it had a pleasing pensive expres- 
sion, and she kissed my hand, raising her eyes for a moment 
to my face, with a timid, subdued glance, which made her lock 
quite pretty. Her black hair fell straight down her back, be- 
low a small red cap, and she wore loose trowsers, with a robe 
of colored silk over them, I sat beside her on a divan, and 
Bhe, in honor of my presence, sat in the European manner, 
with her feet hanging rather awkwardly down, as is generally 
the case with those not accustomed to the posture. She wore 
no stockings, but shoes with very high heels, which made her 
look, when she stood up, as though she was going to topple 
over. 

The room had a stone floor, without any carpet, and had no 
fttmiture save an European bedstead, and bed, without either 
curtains or valance, and a divan running around the sides of 
the room. Leaning against the walls, and reaching from the 
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oeiling to the floor, was a magnificent mirror in a gilt frame, 
seeming sadly out of place in that plain room. I had been 
seated but a few minutes, when another slave entered, bring- 
ing me a long pipe with a beautiful mouth-piece of amber, 
but I have not yet become sufficiently Eastemized, (to use a 
word of my own coining,) as to be able to handle a pipe, so I 
gently declined, saying it was not the custom for ladies in my 
country, to smoke. 

Afler sitting a little while longer, I rose to take my leave, 
when " the lady," (for I don't think it would be according to 
the custom here, to say Mrs. Mustapha,) rose too, and kissed 
my hand again, placing hers on her heart and then on her fore- 
head, glanced at me with the same timid, gentle look, and I 
left her, hoping to see her again, when I come back; 

When I went back into the Mustapha's room, he and J. 
sat with their pipes, as gravely as two Turks. A slave, 
clothed in white from head to foot, brought in a drink he 
called sherbet, which I found was made of tamarinds. The 
Mustapha walked part of the way back with us, attended by 
one of his slaves, and afterwards came down and sat an hour 
in the cabin, when we had pipes and coffee " passed round." 

We have had a visit, too, this evening from some dancing 
girls, who came on board to request the privilege of exhibiting 
their accomplishments to us. This is the first time I have 
seen any of them, although two or three came on board one 
day when I was on shore. They were dressed -quite like 
Europeans, in jackets and skirts of silk, the jackets orna- 
mented with little brass bells, which made rather pretty mu- 
sic, as they danced. The oldest one had castanets, with whidii 
she kept perfect time ; in fact they all kept time admirably. 
Their dancing seemed to consist more of a succession of 
shakes, than what we call dancing, though there were some 
intricate figures, which they went through quite well. 

Mr. N. would not go oat on deck to see them, as he said it 
was too disgusting, but with all due deference to his tast^, I 
saw nothing more indelicate, than would be exhibited on the 
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Stage, or, I may even add, in a private parlour, where the 
waltz and polka are patronized by refined and delicate people. 
True, I should not care about seeing the dancing again, but 
it is very well to see it once, as it gives a good idea of the 
style of dancmg in this country. They brought their own 
music on board, which consisted of a fife, a tambourine, and an 
instrument, resembling a violin.. They were accompanied by 
an elderly woman, who always goes about with them, to see 
that every thing is conducted properly. When they crossed 
the plank of the boat to go away, some one was waiting on 
the bank for them, with thick wrappers, with which they 
quickly wiveloped themselves, showing a. degree of prudence, 
not always seen among more intelligent people. 

Thursday, 22d, We concluded to give only a day now to 
Thebes, but to stop when we come down, as long as may be 
necessary to see what there is to be seen, and when I first looked 
out of the window this morning, we were leaving the ruins of 
Thebes behind us. After breakfast, the men were tracking, 
and J. and I, accompanied by Hassan, went on shore for a 
walk. After walking some time along the bank of the river, 
across some fields of wheat, and by one where a man was 
plowing with the most primitive looking plow, drawn by two 
bufialoes, Hassan told us if we wanted to see the ruins 
of the temple of Erment, Ae ancient Hermonthes, we might 
walk across the country, have plenty of time to visit the ruins, 
and join the boat farther on, as the river made quite a bend 
here. I inquired how far it was, a foolish question, as I might 
have known by this time, there is no such thing as getting any 
information about distances in Egypt. He assured me it was 
not far, and that if I was not tired, I could easily walk 
there, so we left the river and the meadows, and went across 
an immense field, with tufts of long grass, on which herds of 
buffaloes and goats were browsing, attended by men and boys, 
womea and girls, the women and girls spinning wool and cot- 
ton with an old-fashioned distaff. We walked on and on, but 
no temple came in^ sight. I thep inquired again if it was 
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much farther, as the sun was getting hot, though £brtunatelj 
I had mj umhreUa, and there was a good breeze. Hassan 
pointed to a clump of pahn trees in the distance, and said it 
was behind them. It looked a great ways off, but I would 
not give up, and turn back, so, with a good heart and courage, 
pushed on. A man on a donkej overtook us, and he politely 
dismounted, and courteously motioned for me to mount, but 
without saddle or bridle, how could I think of riding ? So I 
thanked him, and told Hassan to explain to him, why I de- 
clined his kind offer. Groups of persons overtook us, on their 
way to the fair or market at Erment, and I was insensibly 
beguiled of my fatigue, in watching them. Several times, 
donkeys were offered me, but I was obliged to decline the &r 
vor. Almost all the people had something to sell at the mar- 
ket, some driving buffaloes or sheep, or goats, with their cun- 
ning little kids; some had onions, or carrots, or radishes, 
which are very strong here, the leaves of which are eaten, as 
well as the root, and one woman was carrying her goat across 
her shoulders, its plaintive bleating, adding not a little to the 
picturesque scene. 

One man, in fantastic costume, and a high cap and feathers, 
came dancing and leaping along. His appearance was greeted 
with shouts, and I asked Hassan who he was. He said he 
was a dervish (I thought a dervish was a kind of priest or 
monk,) but he acted like a buffoon or jester. He imitated 
the prancing and neighing of a horse, and then ran back to 
us to ask for " buksheesh." 

At last, the clump of palms was reached, but the temple 
seemed as far away as ever. The people turned off to go to 
the fair, and we pursued our way through the deserted streets 
of the village, to the ruins of the temple, which we were at 
last so happy as to reach. It was built by the celebrated 
Cleopatra, and therefore is of the date immediately preceding 
the Christian era. A few pillars and one or two chambers, 
with well preserved hieroglyphics,. are now all that is left of 
its former grandeur and beauty.. 
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We sat down to rest on a broken pillar, and one man 
brought us dried dates, and another, water, which, though 
looking muddy and dirty, like all the Nile water, before it is 
iSltered, was very refreshing to us after our long walk. 

On our way back, we came to a plain beyond the village, 
where the fair was held. Hassan pointed down to it, saying, 
" there is the bazaar, ma'am,** but J. thought, from the noise 
that came up, it ought to be called a " buzzaar." As we ap- 
proached, all occupations ceased, that the strangers might be 
well gazed at. Even the buffoon was deserted, for he could 
be seen at any time, not so the strange people. We stopped , 
to make a bargain for some nice looking onions, and immedi- 
ately a circle formed around us, row upon row of turbaned 
heads and swarthy faces, till we were almost stifled. We 
moved on to a more open space, and the crowd followed on, 
but there was room to breathe, so I stood still, till I counted 
more than one hundred around us. Did ever a fashionable 
belle have more admirers or gazers at one time ? Might I 
not, for the moment, have been called the belle of Egypt ? 
Many of them followed us more than a mile to the boat, 
and even after we were on board, stood gazing at us, as long 
as we were in sight. Although every thing that is imported 
into Egypt, is at a most extravagant price, yet native pro- 
ductions are very cheap ; for instance, we bought two wild 
ducks, just killed, for about fourteen cents our money, two 
young pigeons for less than two cents, and some large bunches 
of early onions, such as are commonly called " rare ripes" at 
home, for the same money. 

We were on shore nearly three hours, and as, with the ex- 
ception of the little while we were resting in the temple, we 
were walking all that time, we reasonably concluded we 
must have walked eight or ten miles, which you must acknow- 
ledge to be quite a feat under a tropical sun. 

Friday evening. We are now at Esne, one of the large 
towns of Upper Egypt. We have had a pleasant day's sail, 
and arrived here about four o'clock. Just before we stopped, we 
9 
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passed a boat, moored to the bank, bearing a foreign flag. We 
inquired, as we passed, and found it was the boat of Dr. Brooks, 
a Prussian, sent out bj his king, to visit £gypt, for antiquarian 
res^rches, copying hieroglyphics, &c. The Mustapha had 
been kind enough to give us a letter to him, so after dinner, 
we took the small boat, and rowed back to make him a call, 
and present the letter. We found him affable and courteous, 
and exceedingly ready to impart all the information in his 
power, so that we learned a good deal in relation to the signi- 
fication of many of the hieroglyphics. On pipes and coffee 
^ being passed round, I took a cup of coffee, which I merely 
sipped, the first time I ever tasted coffee, that is, since my re- 
collection. 

Afler we came back, we took a walk into the town. The 
bank is very high and steep here, and the town is built on the 
margin of the river. In. many places, the banks have i&llen 
down, taking parts of houses with them, so that the town pre- 
sents a ruinous and decayed aspect from the river, and a 
closer insight into it, does not materially add to its beauty. 
We did not walk far, for the barking of the dogs was so very 
vigorous, as to effectually bar farther progress, at least so far 
as I was concerned, so I turned back and came to the boat 
and to my desk. 

Hark ! there is a sound of oars, and the song of boatmen, 
and a boat is seen coming rapidly down the river. Hassan 
has been in to say, it is an English boat, and that it is going 
to stop here, and there goes a cannon, giving us a salute, as 
the American flag is recognized. Instantly Mr. N., forget- 
ting, in the excitement, his cautions about the night air, rushes 
out with his pistol, and J. darts out with his gun, and the can- 
non peals back, and altogether there is quite a commotion. 
My flrst thought, in connection with an English boat, is about 
sending my letter, so I told Hassan to go on board and in- 
quire how long they are to stop here, and he has just come 
back to say the gentlemen are going up to visit the temple by 
tprchlight, and are then going immediately down the river, so 
I must say " good bye" in a hurry. 
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LETTER XI. 

Visit from Dr. Brooks.— Temple at Esne.— Merriment on board.— Christ- 
mas eve.— Christmas on the Nile.— Temple at Edfoo.— Native habita- 
tions.- Change of aspect of the <:ountryu— " Chain Mountain."— Arrival 
at Assouan. — Animated scene on the bank. — Council on board. — Ride. 
— Quarries. — Elephantine. 

At £sne, Dec. 24th. 
My Dear P. 

We are stopping here for a wind to waft us on, and while 
each one is waiting patiently, or impatiently, according to the 
temperament of the individual, I begin another letter. 

This morning, we had the pleasure of Dr. Brooks' company 
to breakfast, after which we walked into the town to see the ruins 
of the temple. Like the other temples we have seen, this one 
is so surrounded and covered by modern habitations, as to^ be 
almost entirely excluded from sight When Mohammed All 
came to £sne in 1842, he caused excavations to be made, and 
the portico of this temple was brought to light. The pillars ^f 
the portico are exceedingly beautiful, the capitals being lotus 
shaped, and very well cut. Dr. Brooks read many of the 
hieroglyphics to us, which made it very interesting, this lan- 
guage of signs having, thus far, been a sealed book to us. It 
is not known at what time the temple itself was built, but the 
portico bears the hieroglyphics of the Caesars. 

The men have had a cheerful time on deck this evening, 
and I have been out there some time, listening to their songs, 
and seeing them dance, the two Mohanuneds and Salim being 
the principal performers in the shuffling line. The rais played 
the tambourine, and led the song, the rest joining in the cho- 
rus, all singing the same part, for no one seems *to have any 
idea of bass or treble, alto or tenor. The solo is sung with 
many trills and quavers, not always 14 the most melodious 
and scientific manner, bnt the choruses are quite stirring. 
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And this has heen our Christmas eve on the Nile ! As I 
Eat oa the deck, listening to the wild mnsic, my thoughts often 
flew away to the little ones at home, as I fancied them gather- 
ing, with their bright faces, and still brighter eyes, around 
the Christmas tree, for I supposed they would receive their 
presents to-day, and enjoy their Christmas the day before, 
rather than to wait till the day ailer. 

Sunday, 25th. " A merry Christmas" to all the dear ones 
at home I Our Christmas has probably passed much more 
quietly than yours. We had prayers, as usual, in the cabin, 
this morning ; no triumphant bursts of melody went up as our 
Christmas anthems, but we trust the service none the less re- 
minded us o£ Him, who was " bom this day, in the city of 
David." 

While we sat at dinner in summer attire, the doors and 
windows of the cabin open, and Mohammed plying a large fan 
to keep us cool, we smiled at the contrast between our situa- 
tion and yours, as we fancied you in the early morning shiver- 
ing with cold, for while it is evening with us, it is morning 
with you. As I sat in a qniet comer of the deck during twi- 
light, my thoughts were with you all, as usual at that hour, 
and I imagined you braving the cold, and perhaps the snow, 
as you wend your way to your respective places of worship, 
while I was in a summer dress, without bonnet or shawl. 
Slowly the twilight hues faded away, and the bright stars came 
out, one by one, and then I softly sang the evening hymn, and 
in imagination heard "the sweet church bells pealing out" 
their call to morning prayer, and I saw my own dear church 
decked in beautiful green, and heard the organ strike up, and 
the well known voices of the choristers swell out in their 
Christmas anthem, and the familiar faces of the minister and 
the congregation rose before me. I closed my eyes to shut 
out the reality, and indulge in the bright vision ; I opened 
them, and the dear church was there no longer, but in its 
place was our boat gliding through the waters, while the 
pealing Christmas anthem was replaced by the soft rippling 
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of the Nile, and the congregation of saints was the mountains 
and hills that seemed to keep their lone watch, lit up by the 
lustrous stars above them. 

Monday evening^ 26<A. This morning we stopped to visk 
the ruins of the temple at Edfoo, about a mile from the river, 
a ruin on a very large scale, but so surrounded and disfigured by 
modem habitations, as to render it difficult to get a good idea 
of it. The sculptures on the wall are on a magnificent scale, 
being representations of the kings and queens of the age in 
which the temple was built, the centuries immediately pre- 
ceding the Christian era. So thick is this outer wall, that on 
going up on the top, I found quite a collection of mud hovels, 
and a number of women and children, the children playing 
and tumbling round with impunity, though I wondered how 
they escaped falling down and breaking their necks. 

Within the walls, is an open quadrangle, adorned with 
thirty massive pillars, the bases of them covered, I know not 
how far down, with sand, and dirt, and filth, the collection of 
ages. We went up a dark, winding passage, within the thick- 
ness of the gate, to the roof, where we had a magnificent view 
of the temple itself, the village at our feet, and the country 
around us. I found, on looldng down upon the village, that 
the greater part of the houses were open at the top, except 
in one comer, where probably are the sleeping apartments, 
and that was but slightly covered, either with a mud roof, or 
a thatch of the twigs and leaves of the pahn. 

We were taken into one of the houses, to see an antique 
lamp, found among the ruins, but to me, the house and the 
people were the most interesting specimens of antiquity. We 
were ushered into a room, the fioor of which was literally a 
" ground floor," the ceiling thatched with straw, but so covered 
with dirt and cobwebs, as to render the straw scarcely visible. 
We were invited to take a seat on a divan of baked mud, 
raised about half a foot from the ground, and covered with the 
dirtiest bit of matting it was ever my fortune to see, and full 
of fleas, I dare say. Another little patch of mud, raised at 
.9* 
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the head, gave me the idea of this being a bed, and I asked 
Hassan if it was, and he answered, " Yes." Only think of it I 

Two large tubs, filled with dates in a state of fermentation, 
did not add to the pleasant odor of the room. I found out 
that a drink was to be made of them, and the man of the 
house, seeing me looking at them, brought me from another 
room, a little of the stuff in a small glass, an evidence of 
civilization I did not expect to see in that place. It tasted 
like gin, though milder and of a sweeter flavor. I said to 
myself, ^ is it possible, that human beings can eat, drink, and 
sleep, in such a wretched place ?" Well is it for them, their 
climate permits them to stay out of doors the greater part of 
the time. 

In passing through the village, we were surrounded by a 
crowd, as usual. Here I saw, for the first time, women with 
rings in their noses, and as though that were not sufficieftt to 
disfigure them, many of them had their lips painted blatek. I 
have become accustomed to see the nails of the fingers 
stained red with henna, and the l*im of the eye painted black, 
but this discoloring the lips, is quite too much. 

We came back to the boat, through fields planted with the 
castor bean, from which castor oil is made, and were obliged 
to step over innumerable ridges, raised to keep the water in 
the mimic canals, used for irrigating the land, so that the walk 
was by no means an easy one. We had been out about three 
hours, and the heat was very great, and I returned to the boat 
.80 exhausted, I was obliged to lie down and sleep, a practice 
quite uncommon with me, even in this warm climate. 

Tuesday, 27th. The hills have quite changed their aspect, 
within the last few days. The limestone hills have almost 
entirely disappeared, and in their place, we see hills of sand 
and sandstone. Now they sweep down to the water's edge, 
and then they are some distance back ; now they are quite 
high, and then they seem but slight elevations from the earth's 
surface. We passed, last evening, a range of hills, called the 
'^chain mountain," from the tradition that one of the kings of 
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the country tried to stop the navigation of the river, by throw- 
ing, at this spot, a chain across it. These hills are full of grot- 
toes, and quarries, from which many of the blocks in the Egyp- 
tian temples were taken. With a great many other places, we 
intend to visit these, as we come down. 

The country becomes less and less cultivated and fertUe, as 
we ascend the river. We see no trees, except the date, and 
often pass immense groves of that, Assouan being famous for 
its dates, superior to those of any other part of Egypt, We 
saw something a little while ago, which quite brought home 
scenes to our minds, a white house, (an unconmion sight in Up- 
per Egypt,) peeping out from the trees. It is a palace, belong- 
ing to Abbas Pasha, who, though seldom visiting this part of 
his dominions, has a palace in every large town. I suspect, 
however, many of them are palaces only in name. 

Evening. We are now at Assouan, on the confines of 
Egypt and Nubia, and tomorrow, we expect to begin the as- 
cent of the first cataract of the Nile. 

Before we got to Assouan, the river grew quite narrow, and 
rocks appeared on the banks, and off in the river, a rarity in 
the aspect of the NUe. The bank of the river, is so high 
here, we can see nothing of the town from the boat, except 
a grove of date trees. Opposite to us, is the island of Ele- 
phantine, its -rugged shores and few palm trees, standing out 
in bold relief against the glowing sky. How lovely the sun- 
set was this evening, how delicious the twilight, how soil the 
air! 

It was so late when we arrived, we could not go on shore, 
so we sat on deck, till it was too dark to see anything but 
the misty outlines of the rocky shore, and the myriads of 
bright stars above. 

It is very still on board this evening. As the greater part 
of the crew live near here, they asked permission to visit their 
firiends, and all have gone except Salim and Sulayman. The 
rais, who by the way is named Salim, and is aliyays addressed, 
and 8poken.X)f, as the ^^ rais SaHm," Hassan, and Mohammed 
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the lesser, are on shore. As for the eook, he seldom leaves 
his post. He sajs he don't want to go on shore, because he 
knows, if he goes, his money will soon disappear. Ah ! he is 
qnite a philosopher, that cook ! 

Wednesday evening^ 2Stlu When I went oat on deck this 
morning, there was qnite a bazaar on shore, the bank being 
covered with men, women, and children, almost every one 
having something to sell, curious looking bags trimmed with 
shells and filberts, and surmounted by bunches of feathers, 
one bunch acting as stopper to a bottle fixed in the bag, to 
hold the dye used in staining the lips ; ostrich eggs and feath- 
ers, the last of sufficient beauty to tempt a New York belle, 
beads and amulets and charms in abundance, silver bracelets 
and pewter (shaU I call them bracelets ?) for the ankles of 
slaves, baskets made of the withs of pabn trees, immense 
clubs of ebony, daggers, which the natives wear upon the arm, 
and last, though by no means least, a monkey, which kept me 
in constant terror, for fear it would leap on board. Our 
purchases were few, for we are going to that part of the 
country where the most of the articles come from, and can 
probably buy them there cheaper, and this, you know, is quite 
a consideration to a Yankee. 

Before breakfast, the Governor of the town honored us with 
a call, which I am quite sure, might have lasted till now, if 
breakfast had not come to interrupt the visit, so he went 
away, but came again after breakfast, accompanied by the 
chief men of the town, the Grovemor of the cataract, the rais, 
guardian, and a number of other officers connected with the 
cataract, and they sat down on the deck and held a council. 
I ;wish you could have beheld the scene. In this country, 
women are not expected to be present at councils, so I stood 
within the cabin, and peeping out, studied the faces and cos- 
tumes. They all sat squat on the deck, except the Grovemor 
of the town, and he, in compliment to us, perched himself on 
a chair, as though he was sitting on nettles. Almost all 
brought their own pipes, so fortunately, with what we could 
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muster, caQing in Hassan's best one to swell the number, 
there was enough for all. For a while, aU smoked in silence ; 
then came the coffee, after which the " palaver" commenced. 
They talked with a good deal of animation, using, of course, 
many gestures, and, as is often the case in larger bodies, two 
or three sometimes spoke at once, clearness and concision 
were not always attainable. After much bai'gaining, the 
Tsas of the cataract finally cc»ncluded to take us up through 
the cataract and back, for three pounds ten shillings, two 
pounds to be paid down now, and the remainder after we 
come through the cataract on our return, " buksheesh" to be 
given to the men, if the gentlemen are satisfied with them, 
but not till we return. The confab was over, and the pipes 
resumed, and I had quite occupation enough in seeing all that 
was going on. They were aU good-looking men, the most 
of them with the pathetic, pensive faces, usually seen in the 
Sast, though two or three had a bright, animated look. One 
of them, a Greek merchant, had a face, all fire and vivacity. 
Not the most uninteresting figure in the group, was a Nubian 
boy, one of the Governor's slaves, who came with him to bring 
his pipe. He stood a little distance back, with his arms 
folded across his breast, his bright black eyes looking at 
every thing with an appearance of much interest. He had on 
a loose shirt and drawers of coarse blue cloth, and a small red 
cap. As the Governor's call was a long one, I pitied the 
boy, for he stood all the time, though he did not seem at all 
wearied. I scarcely looked up, without finding his eyes fixed 
upon me, and notwithstanding the humble opinion I have of 
myself, I dare say, 1 was quite an object of interest to him. 

The interview is now over ; one by one they get up to de- 
part, each one bowing, with his hand on his heart, as he turns to 
leave the boat, and we hasten to mount our donkeys, which 
have been waiting two hours for us, and ride away to the 
distant hills. Our path led through a dreary country, the 
ground in many places covered with ancient tombstones, with 
inscriptions on them in an imknowu tongue to us, many a 
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rock of red granite liMng its huge head above the Bands. And 
then we came to the quarries, from which stones were taken, 
centuries ago, for the temples, and where lay an immense 
obelisk, half buried in the sand. We stopped to look at this, 
and as I wished to use it for a stepping stone to dismount 
from my donkey, I guided him up to it, when, to my utter 
consternation, he leaped upon it, an evidence of his activity, 
that I did not care about having more than once. As we 
gazed upon this vast stone, we could not help saying, what 
probably every traveller before us has said, " how could such 
masses have been moved such distances, through the sands of 
the desert, and over the rocky hills, where it was impossible 
any thing like a road could exist ? 

Many of the large rocks are covered with hieroglyphics, 
though how long they have been there, it is impossible to 
tell, except by those who have made this language of signs a 
study. 

While J. was making geological researches, I rode on to a 
shady place beside an enormous rock, and there I sat alone 
on my donkey, and gazed around me. Then I realized the 
force of that beautiful passage I had often read, " the shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land." 

To me, there is something inexpressibly sad and mournful 
in these desert scenes, and I should soon lose all buoyancy and 
animation of spirit, if I lived long among them. In fact, I don't 
see how any one can feel gay in Egypt, for here you do not 
seem to live in the present, but in the mighty, distant past 
Here you commune with the dead, not of yesterday, but those 
of ages gone by. No, I repeat, Egypt is not the country for 
the gay tourist. Sunny France, smiling Italy, picturesque 
Switzerland, merry England, will suit them better, for Egypt 
is the land for calm, quiet meditation on things pertaining to 
the past. True, many things in Egypt amuse one with their 
novelty, so utterly unlike any thing one ever saw before, but 
still, the prevailing tone of mind of a traveller in Egypt, must 
be a pensive, quiet sadness. Many causes contribute to pro- 
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dnce this, the dreary waste of the desert, the bleak and deso- 
late hills, the ruins of the past, the resplendent glories of 
the sunset sky, the delicious twilights, and the calm repose of 
the lustrous night, when for hours, there may not be a sound 
to break the stillness. 

On our way back through the desert, we came upon a large 
jar of water, which some kind person had put there, for the 
accommodation of travellers in the desert. How refreshing 
it was to us ! 

We rode through the streets of Assouan, where I saw noth- 
ing to interest me, and came back to the boat, wearied and 
warm, and I was glad to sit down and rest.. 

At three o'clock, J., myself, Hassan, and the rais, attended 
by Salim and Hassanboo, went, in the small boat, over to the 
island of Elephantine. No sooner had we landed, than a 
dozen children, most of them naked, came leaping towards 
us, though where they came from, was more than I could tell, 
for I saw no signs of human habitations. All were shouting 
with vigor, each one having a bit of stone or few beads to 
sell. In two or three minutes, other children and several 
women came, all asking for buksheesh, and all having some- 
thing they hoped we might be tempted to buy. One woman 
held out a ring for the nose, offering to show me how to put 
it in my own nose, but I declined acquiring that knowledge, 
though I bought the ring, not to wear, but for a curiosity. The 
women and the girls had their hair arranged in a proftision 
of small braids, and greased to such a degree, they reaJly 
shone in the sun, and dropped moisture- at every step. - You 
would hardly guess what it is they dress their hair with ; per- 
haps I ought not to tell here, as it is probably a secret to hair 
dressers at home, and I might make a fortune out of it, though 
I think on the whole, I will not keep you longer in suspense, 
but out with the important truth at once, it is castor oil ! And, 
better I say, an outward application, than an inward \ 

Elephantine, in the times of the ancient Egyptians, was a 
place of ccmsideral:]fle^ beauty and' importance, and while the 
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Romans held Egjpt, it contained a large garrison, but now its 
temple, once used as a fortress, as well as a place of worship, of 
some god or goddess, is passed awaj, except a portion of a 
gateway, and some broken pOlars. 

We saw a colossal statue of red granite, the face well cut, 
and pleasant in its expression of serene and quiet beauty. 

We saw also the remains of an ancient Nilometer, most of 
tbe stones of which, have been removed lately to build the 
Pasha's palace we saw yesterday. 

What a desert waste seems now this once beautiful island ! 
We walked through deep sands, and over fragments of pillars 
and heaps of stones, while all around were beds of black 
rocks, with the river leaping and boiling around them. 

When we came back to the boat, behold Mr. N. entertaining 
some more of the " grave and reverend signors" of the land. 

I have thought many times to-day, (notwithstanding my 
objections to tobacco in all its forms,) ^^ blessings on the man 
who invented pipes." Nothing can be more awkward, than a 
visit from strangers, with whom you can have but few thoughts 
and associations in common, and with whose language you are 
so unacquainted, as to be obliged to resort to an interpreter. 
You sit in silence, it would be " awkward silence" elsewhere, 
but as the pipes are brought, there is an excuse for not 
speaking ; it is indeed " the pipe of tranquillity." Fortunately, 
the tobacco we brought from Cairo is so good, our visiters are 
glad to smoke some time, and as they seem to be better satisfied 
with smoking than talking, why should we be discontented 
with their choice ? And here I may add, for your further in- 
formation, if any of you should ever come to Egypt, when 
your tobacco is praised, take it as a gentle hint to give your 
visiters some. Do not think they would feel offended, even 
though the visiter rejoices in the high-sounding title of Gov- 
ernor. Ten chances to one, if you do not offer it, they will 
not hesitate, after they have left you, to ask your dragoman 
for some, or to send back one of their servants, with a poMto 
request . 
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Our Governor did Hot send back for tobacco, but he did 
send for a bottle of ale. One would have thought it better 
for him to have waited till a gift was sent him, but such does 
not seem to be the fistshion in this country, for here, no one, 
from the highest to the lowest, appears to hesitate about ask- 
ing for presents from foreigners. 

And now, it is time to close my letter, if I am to mail it 
here, as we hope to be off early in the morning, all negotia- 
tions being ended in relation to our going up the cataract Did 
I tell you we are obliged to have a new pilot for our Nubian 
trip ? The passage of the river is so intricate, and so danger- 
ous from the rocks along the bank, and the squalls that come 
down from tne mountains, it was considered expedient to take 
a pilot thoroughly acquainted with the river between Assouan 
and <lie second cataract, which is to be the southern termina- 
tion of our Nile voyage. 
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Departare from Assouan.— Change in the river.— Bxcitement on board.— 
Passage of the First Cataract of the Nile.— Waterwheels.— Shadoofs.— 
Anecdote. — New Year's on the Nile — Crossing the tropic. 

On the Nile, Dec. 29th. 
Mt nsAB M. 

We have had an exciting day to-day, and we are now lying 
before, what is called the first gate of the cataract, waiting for 
wind to waft us on. We left Assouan soon after breakfast, 
and I took my desk into the cabin, to write and look on at 
the same time, but writing was soon quite out of the question. 
There was so much to be seen, I found it impossible to write, 
and keep my eyes out of the window too, so I shut my desk, 
and went upon the deck, taking my sewing with me. But 
even the needle had to be laid aside, for all my attention was 
given to what was going on around me. 
10 
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I could never imagine that a few miles could make such a 
total change in a river, as has been made in so short a space 
in the Nile. The banks were composed of masses of black 
rock, rising into the most fantastic forms, hei^s upon heaps, as 
though placed there by the hands of giants. On our right, at 
a little distance from the bank, arose the mountains, ridges of 
rocks appearing through the yellow sands, which lay in masses 
in the hollows of the hills, as we sometimes see snow at home. 
The contrast was vivid, between the black rocks, and the 
bright yellow sand, truly " Afric*s golden sands." 

The river wound in and out among the rocks, now leaping 
against some with fur^', now gently laving others. 

We bad on board the rais of the cataract, (or one of them, 
for it seems there are a score of them,) and our new pilot, 
Mohammed by name, with one or two other men. So our rais 
and steersman gave up the command, though at times I heard 
their voices as loudly, and with as much authority as ever. It 
was an exciting and animating scene, as the boat plunged 
through the rolling and leaping water, in and out among the 
masses of rocks, where the passage often seemed too narrow 
to admit a boat of the size of ours to pass. Now it would 
seem as though we could not escape striking on a ledge of 
rocks, and then we would shoot gaily by ; now the boat would 
grate against a hidden rock, and immediately two or three men 
would jump overboard, and push and pull; while others, 
swimming to a more distant ledge, with long ropes would pull 
the boat along, our own crew tugging aud pushing, the " rais 
Salim" working like a hero, (if indeed heroes do work,) exert- 
ing all his strength, (and it seemed almost superhuman,) to 
keep the boat from the rockp. Even sick Mr. N., as he sat in 
his large chair on deck, reached out his cane to help push, and 
he said he expected every moment I should use my needle for 
the same purpose, but I could only sit and look on and wonder. 
I could think of nothing q1s& than what was immediately 
oround me. 

At noon, we had reached, what is called the first ^ate of tl^e 
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cataract, and there the rais decided to stop till his men -joined 
him. Besides, there was so little wind, we could not advance 
&r against such a current I was not sorry to stop, for I really 
felt that two or three hours more of such intense excitement, 
would be rather too much for me to bear. After lunch, we 
went on shore, and clambered up to the top of a jagged hill, 
and there I sat down, and under the shelter of- my friendly 
umbrella, gazed around, till the whole scene was fixed in my 
mind, never, I trust, to be erased. 

Around me, were hills upon hills of black rock, with scarcely 
a vestige of green to be seen. Below me, the river wound and 
swept through masses of rocks, now dashing against them 
with impotent fury, now lying ^ill and placid in some little 
recess, and beyond the river, and other immense heaps of 
rocks, shone the golden hills. If the St. Lawrence is called 
" the river of the thousand isles," so might the Nile be teimed, 
for its bed here is studded with islands, not of glittering ver- 
dure, as they are in the St. Lawrence, but composed of rocks, 
black and shining, like polished metal, where the river has 
washed against them. The water dashed upon the rocks, like 
the roar of the beach, and as I sat and listened to its murmur, 
I thought of my former home by the seaside, where early and 
late, the sound of rushing water was in my ears. Like a soft 
lullaby I expect it will woo me to my sleep to-night, made 
doubly sweet by the visions of my home that will come to me. 

As soon as our boat stopped here, about a dozen naked 
boys appeared on the rocks shouting for buksheesh, and then 
darting into the water, they swam round the boat, keeping up 
their vociferations all the time. This performance was varied 
by running up the bank, and rolling themselves in the sand. 
I amused myself by throwing out to them dates and dry 
bread. The moment they saw my fa«ie at the window, they 
bounded down the bank, threw themselves into the water pell* 
mell, and with shouts and screams, scrambled for the bread or 
dates, sometimes catching pieces in their mouth. Not one of 
these boys was more than six or seven years old, I should 
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judge, from their size. Several logs were lying on the sands ; 
these are the modes of conveyance from one bank to the 
other, and I have seen at least a half dozen of them, going 
over at different times to-day. A man gets his log in the water, 
takes off his clothes, fastens them about his head and should- 
ers, sits, or lies upon the log, and paddles himself over with his 
hands. I do not think I should be willing to trust myself on 
one of them, in this rocky part of the river. 

Friday^ dO^A. The cataract is passed in safety, and we are 
at rest, once more, in quiet waters, geeming more quiet to us, 
to-night, from the turmoil we have been in nearly all the day. 

There was so little wind this morning, it was for some time 
doubtful about our going, so after breakfast I sat down to 
write, but I soon found, like yesterday, there was too much 
going on to permit me to write, in any quiet, so I laid aside 
my paper and went on deck, when I discovered that a breeze 
had sprung up, and we were preparing to move. I scarcely 
knew where I was, when I got out on the deck ; our own boat- 
men had retired to out of the way places, to make way for the- 
cataract men, about thirty of whom came on board, while at 
least forty more were on shore with the ropes to help us along. 
And such a scene of excitement as then ensued ! I really feel 
this evening, that I have lived through weeks in this one day, 

A half dozen men stood in the bows, naked, ready to rush 
into the water on any emergency, and they were darting about, 
here and there, now swimming, then diving, now leaping from 
rock to rock with the ropes, till they seemed to me the very 
embodiments of life and activity. I never imagined such ex- 
ertions could be made in the water. 

Our new pilot, with three men to row, was in the small 
boat, darting hither and thither, ready to take any ropes that 
should be thrown out to them. The river roared more loudly 
than ever, and dashed with greater fury upon the rocks, while 
the danger and difficulty of the passage were increased a hun- 
dred-fold by the windings of the river. Then the wind con- 
tinually fisriled and sprung up again, so that altering the sails 
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brought out our own men, and our rais ordered them, and the 
other rais ordered the cataract men, and really, with the 
shouts of the two, and the answers of the men, ringing in my 
ears, I sometimes scarcely knew where I was. Our rais 
screamed, and stamped, and flew hither and thither ; he threw 
G0L his outer garments and turban, and apt>eared in a tight 
jacket, loose white drawers, and a red cap. Salim and Sulay- 
man worked " like fury," SaJim's face expressing all the fire 
and Tehemence possible, while Sulayman's features never 
changed from their usual passive, gentle expression. 

I thought I had known something of confusion and noise 
before, but nothing has yet equalled what we have had on 
board to-day. 

The passage through one gate achieved, the boat was 
moored to a ledge of rocks, and preii^rations were made for 
another and more intricate passage. The ropes were exam- 
ined and made fast, the men flew hither and thither, their 
black heads peeping from the water, as they swam from point 
to point. Some sat down and quietly smoked ; some quar- 
relled and proceeded even to blows, while we stood calmly by, 
and wondered whe*h, and where, and how it would all end. 

I had been tempted to think the passage of the cataract a 
light thing, though made the most of by those travellers who 
like to invest their adventures with as great an appearance of 
romance and danger as possible, and when I read in one book, 
that ascending the first cataract of the Nile, was an event 
which could happen but once in a lifetime, I laughed it to 
soom, but I have found to-day, that the reality exceeded by 
for every description. 

One more dangerous passage made, and then came another 
pause to galher force and strength for the last, and most diffi* 
cult gate. That, safely passed, our dangers would be over, 
and we might hope for smooth waters and quiet resting. Has- 
san came for J. to go on shore to get a full view of the cata- 
ract, and soon after, " rais Salim" ordered the plank to be put 
out, an^ with the other r»is,came for me to go with them, o^r 

10* 
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itUB pointing to the rocks above, and I, supposing they wanted 
me to see the view from there, went on shore. But I soon 
found out my presence was not desired in the boat* That our 
situation was critical, I was well aware, for I knew if a rope 
broke, no sails or oars, or power of man, could save us from 
being whirled among the eddying waters, and dashed upon 
the rocks. Still, I am such a persevering creature, I should 
not have thought of leaving the boat on account of the danger, 
but after I was once out, and from the bank saw the boiling, 
surging waters below me, and the piles of rocks, which studded 
the bed of the river, I confess I was not wiUing to go back, 
even if the offer had been made me. 

And I am sure I got a much better idea of the intricacy of 
the passage out of the boat than in, for on the rocks I com- ' 
manded a view of the ^ihole scene at once, while in my little 
nook on board, with thirty or forty men running around me, I 
could see but little at a time. 

There is only a fall of about seven feet in the river ; it is 
not the fall, therefore, that makes this passage so difficult ; it 
is from the fact that the river crooks and winds among the 
rocks, and that the current is so powerful^ it requires great 
ibrce and steadiness to stem it As I said before, we were at 
tfie mercy of the ropes ; if they broke, we must be dashed 
upon the rocks, to the utter destruction of our bark, perhaps 
to the loss of our lives. 

Just as I got on the rocks, I saw something which confirmed 
me in my resolution not to go back, till the danger was over, 
^ur small boat was fastened by a rope to a ledge of rocks 
beyond, and in it were to be stationed the new pilot and the 
three men who had been assisting him all the morning, and 
they were to have one of the ropes to pull us along with. The 
pilot had leaped in, but before the other men followed him, 
the rope snapped, and the boat shot away with the rapidity of 
lightning. All paused to gaze upon it, as it flew round and 
round the rocks, now leaping through the water, now soeming 
to hit against a rock, now whirling round in the eddying^pool, 
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while there sat the pilot, without oar or rope. We looked, till 
we could see it no more, as a bend of the river hid it from our 
sight, and then we turned our attention to nearer objects. Our 
rais immediately sent some men along the shore with the oars, 
for the boat, in case the pilot should be able to steer it into 
one of the little coves among the rocks, and I will just say- 
here, that a short time after, I saw him leaping from rock to 
rock below me, till he came to the one on which I stood, and 
there he stopped for a moment, bowing to me with his hand 
upon his heart, and pointing to the whirling waters below, with 
a shudder. He had succeeded in steering his frail bark into 
one of the recesses among the rocks, where he left it for the 
men to take back, while he swam to the shore, and came along 
the bank to the dahabieh. 

This last gate of the cataract is a very narrow passage be- 
tween high rocks, where the river makes a great bend, and 
rushes on with redoubled fury, and I did not see how our boat 
could resist such a current, and I waited with fearful anxiety 
for the result, much more so than if I had been on board, for 
here the reality was all around me, but in the boat, a good 
deal must have been left for the imagination. 

I had stepped on shore in such haste, I was without bonnet 
or gloves, and while I stood gazing at the boat with all anx- 
iety, I could not help thinking, that although we were safe, 
what would become of us, if the boat went down. Neither of 
us had any money about us : even our letter of credit was in 
my desk. But that did not trouble me so much as the thought 
that I had left all my papers behind ; my journal, which I had 
kept with so much diligence, valuable, I am ready to admit, 
to no one but myself, could I not run back to secure that? 
No ! all must go if the boat went. Mr. N. would not come 
on shore, he was willing to take his lot with the boat, so should 
we, if we had not left it, but as I said before, when I was once 
out, I did not care to go back, particularly when I saw the 
Utt](0 b^t tossed among the breakers, and of course J. would 
not go back, to leave me on sl^ore* 
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On one of the high rocks, jutting out into the river above 
the rapids, I stood and watched the progress of events. I never 
saw a more desolate scene than the view from that rock. As 
far as I could look, 1 4X)uld see nothing but rocks, except where 
the river had worn a path among them ; rocks, not clothed 
with green, but bare and bleak and black, with not even a 
glimpse of verdure to break the monotony, except in the far 
distance, a small clump of palm trees. But I could not long 
look at any thing but the boat ; that absorbed all my attention. 
A crowd of spectators had gathered on the rocks to witness 
the passage through the gate, while there were seventy or 
eighty men engaged in making preparations for the last and 
greatest feat. I venture to say, there was not a light heart in 
all that multitude, except, among a few boys who gathered 
around me with little shells or pieces of stones to sell, shouting 
for " buksheesh" till I grew weary of the sound. 

Long ropes were fastened to the boat in several places, and 
secured ahead to large rocks, while a score or more of men 
was stationed at each rope. When all was ready, the rais of 
the cataract gave a signal, and then each man raised his right 
hand, and lifted his voice to Allah for help. Was it not a 
touching sight? I can assure you,- it was a moment of intense 
anxiety to us all. I do not think in all my wanderings, and 
they have not been few or devoid of peril, I ever felt, that so 
much depended on a moment, as then. 

The prayer ended, the struggle began, between human 
strength and the mighty force of rushing water. The men 
approached with the ropes ; I sprang from rock to rock not 
to be in the way, till I gained another elevated spot, and then 
stopped to watch the boat again. She struggled well with her 
mighty enemy, and she conquered, or I should not now be sit- 
ting here, writing calmly about it. One loud shout rent the 
air, as she rose proudly on the foaming water, and, dashing 
madly through it, was in a quiet resting-place. A load was 
taken from every breast ; every tongue was unloosed, as each 
one told his own story of the mighty conflict The naked men 
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came from the water and rolled themselves in the sand, to 
keep their skin from being blistered, and some of the others 
who had been working as hard on land, lay down among the 
rocks to rest, 

We came on board and exchanged congratulations with Mr. 
N. on the happy termination of our dangers. Some of the 
men gathered in a knot in the boat and sang, while an old 
man, the ugliest looking man I have seen in Egypt, danced. 
The rais of the cataract pleaded hard for buksheesh, but it was 
expressly stated in the contract, that none should be given, till 
our descent of the cataract In vain he talked and gesticu- 
lated ; the gentlemen were firm ; at last he asked " th€ lady" 
to give him a piece of soap to wash his clothes, and as they 
really looked as though «oap would not hurt them, I gave him 
a piece. 

Our small boat now came back, having safely surmojinted 
all obstacles, and then we were ready to go. The cataract 
men left us, our sails were spread, and we once more sped 
gaily on. 

I really felt exhausted when I came on board. To say noth- 
ing of the physical exertion of leaping from rock to rock, I was 
so much excited watching the boat in her progress, that when 
we were once more in safety, I felt the consequent reaction. 

We are now in Nubia ; the rocks have nearly disappeared, 
but the same chains of hills are around us, that have been our 
companions, for days and even weeks. While at dinner, we 
passed the island of Philae, and just had a glimpse of its ruined 
temple, but we are obliged to be satisfied with a glimpse, till 
our return. 

The sunset this evening was charming. For a wonder, there 
were clouds in the sky, but they were tinged with such lovely 
hues, as to add beauty to the scene. Soft and lustrous and 
calm the evening came on, and we sailed gently along, our men 
being tired enough, to be willing to sit down and quietly talk 
over the events of the day. 

Saturday ZUt The last day of December, but bright and 
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warm (no, wann is too mild a word) as August I sit in the 
cabin with the windows open, and I look, now on hills stretch- 
ing down to the water's edge, without a sign of vegetation,- and 
then on receding hills, with fertile plains at their foot Every 
inch of ground, that can be snatched from the desert, is culti- 
vated to the utmost The water wheels appear often on the 
bank of the river, and are worked night and day, their inces- 
sant creaking waking me several times last night Important 
as these sahias are to Egypt, and often as I have seen them, I 
believe I have never before mentioned them to you. A lai'ge 
wheel is fixed on the bank, and turned by buffaloes ; around 
this wheel runs a rope, to which are fastened, at intervals, 
earthen jars ; as the wheel turns, these fill with water, and |hen 
empty into a reservoir made on the bank. From this reser- 
voir, mimic canals convey the water to the fields, where it is 
used for irrigation. 

These sahias are rather expensive, as they must be worked 
by buffaloes, and are liable to be frequently out of order, con- 
sequently they are not used so much in Egypt as the shadoofs. 
These consist of a bucket hung between two poles, often arranged 
in the most primitive style. The water is drawn up from the 
river in the bucket, and emptied into a reservoir, and from 
this, carried by the little canals into the fields. These shadoofs 
are tended by slaves, or the lowest order of peasants, and all 
the men I saw at them, were naked, except & strip of coarse 
cloth around the loins. This reminds me of a little incident^ 
the Mustapha told us at Thebes. A young Egyptian was sent 
by the government to England, to be educated for an engineer. 
He was there many years, and received a thorough education. 
For some time after his return, he was employed by the gov- 
ernment, till he was so unfortunate as to offend Abbas Pasha, 
who sent him up the country, to work .at one of these shadoofs. 
He was grievously afflicted bjr this disgrace, but there was 
nothing to do, but to submit. 

Occasionally to-day, we have passed hills and masses of 
black rock, such as we saw at the cataract, but generally the 
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hills are of sand and sandstone. We see no trees except date 
and a few gum trees ; wheat is growing where there is a fer- 
tile spot, and we have seen the henna, a straggling bush the 
leaves of which are dried and powdered, to produce the stain 
used for the hands and nails. The river is now as wide as 
below the cataract. We have passed some ruins and a few 
villages, the houses of which, it was difficult to tell from the 
rocks and sand around. We stopped before sunset, and J. and 
I went on shore for a walk. There was but a slight strip of 
fertile land between the river and the mountain, which was 
here one heap of rocks, looking as though they had been shiv- 
ered and shattered into a thousand fragments. We thought 
we might get a good view from the top, and we attempted to 
climb up, but it was too much of an effort, even for mj prac- 
ticed steps, at least unless I knew there was something beyond 
to pay me for my efforts, so I sat down on a rock, while J. 
went up to discover what there was to be seen. The sun had 
set behind the opposite hills, and they and the river beneath 
them, were in deep shadow, while the hills on our side were 
golden. J. reached the top, and disappeared behind an over- 
hanging rock ; a bend of the river hid the boat from my sight ; 
I heard voices, and looking up, saw three or four men, half 
naked, coming along the narrow path. For the first time 
smce I came to Egypt, I felt really afraid ; I shouted to J., but 
heard no answering voice. I quite forgot that the men must 
have seen the boat as they passed it, and would therefore know 
I had succour nigh if they attempted to molest me. I jumped 
from my seat, and gained a higher point, where I sat down 
and attempted to look calm and fearless, though my heart was 
beating fast. Now, I know it was very childish and foolish 
but then, I thought only of my being alone amid that desolate 
waste of rocks. But the men passed me with a quiet saluta- 
tion, and just then, I saw J. descending the hill and Salim 
. coming from the boat to look for me. This evening we saw 
the new moon, and though a moon is a moon all the world 
over, yet I can assure you there is some difference between 
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a new moon here, the first time of its appearance, and th<e 
new moon 70U see at home, and I sat long 'on deck to enjoy 
it The men were having nothing to do, so thej sat down in 
a circle on the deck ; the rais took the tambourine, and led 
the song, which seemed to be composed of an endless number 
of verses, and when that was finished, to my dismay he began 
another. In fact, he seemed as unwiUing to stop, as some of 
our fashionable singers at home are to begin. And this has 
been my New Year's eve on the Nile. 

Jan, \9t^ 1854. " A happy new year^ to all I love at home ! 
Far different has this New Year's day been, from what I ex- 
pect my next will be, if I live to see another, for to-day I have 
been in midsummer ; the next, I suppose, I shall be in mid- 
winter. 

We have not been on shore to-day, as we have been sailing 
quite briskly along. We crossed the tropic last evening, and 
are now, probably, in the hottest weather we shall know. 
Think of sleeping in January, with but a linen sheet over you, 
and four windows open besides ! Our days are about two 
hours longer than yours at home at this season of the year, 
the sun rising this morning at half-past six, and setting, this 
evening, at half-past five. Hassan thinks we shall get to Ko- 
rosko to-morrow morning, where I can post this letter, so I 
close now with again wishing you, " a happy new year." 

Monday evening. Not yet in Korosko, neither is it in sight, 
80 I add a little more. I have imagined the ladies at home 
to-day, receiving their New Year's calls, while I have been 
surrounded by men of a more swarthy hue, than graced any 
of your drawing-rooms. 

Our progress to-day has not been very great, being obliged 
to track, nearly all day. There has been a wider plain be- 
tween the river and the hills, and consequently more fertility 
and cultivation. We passed a large island this afternoon, 
without any houses visible, but cultivated to the very utmost. 
When we stopped for the night, some of the men went on 
shore, and practised jumping and leaping, to their great diver- 
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Bion, and mine too, fi>r I stood by, without bonnet or shawl, 
enjoying it as much as any one. Indeed I have not laughed 
so much before since I came into Egypt. 

Tuesday. We had a fine breeze this morning, and dashed 
on famously, too famously to last, for by noon the wind died 
away, and we once more resorted to tracking. We soon got 
aground among some sunken rocks, and the boat leaped about 
at such a rate, and grated so harshly upon them, I thought 
she could not escape injury, but after a while she came off 
bravely. 

The mountains to-day have been most singular in their forms 
and shapes, some of them, at a little distance, looking like pyra- 
mids, others like volcanoes ; some have such craggy summits, 
as to give them the appearance of being crowned with castles 
and fortresses. Some have been composed, like those near the 
cataract, of masses of black rock, covered in many places with 
bright yellow sand. Sometimes, the river has swept their very 
base ; at others, there has been quite an interval of green be- 
tween them and the river. The date trees grow in great abun- 
dance, forming quite an article of commerce, and a revenue 
to the government ; as every tree, bearing finiit, is taxed. In 
the space of about thirty miles, there are more than twenty 
thousand trees that are taxed. Each water-wheel is taxed, 
too, which must be quite an item in the revenue, for they be- 
come more and more numerous, and in consequence, there is 
more and more creaking and squeaking, as such a thing as 
greasing the wheels, never seems to be thought of. Here a 
man's property is estimated by the number of these wheels, as 
in other countries, it is done by the number of acres. 

We are now, at length, near Korosko, so this must be my 
last finally. 
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LETTER XIII. 

Poi't-offlce at Korosko.—Derr.—Ibreem.—Aboo-Simbel.— Change.— Wa- 
dce Halfeh —Abooseer.— Second Cataract of the Nile.— Descent of the 
Nile. — ^Temple of Aboo-Simbel. 

On the Nile, Lat. 25® Jan. 6th, 
Mt deabest Friends: 

From the manner in which we were dashing through the 
water this morning, we thought our Southern voyage of the 
Nile likely soon to come to a close, but once more, the wind 
has failed us, and we are now going on at a more sober pace. 
TN'hile we were at breakfast this morning, the men, having noth- 
ing to do, and with the prospect of a day of rest before them, 
to say nothing of the " buksheesh" they expect at Wadee Hal- 
feh, regaled us with a great outburst of song, which we thought 
rather going beyond our fashionable watering places at home^ 
where they have music at dinner. But now, I am happy to 
say, the tambourine is laid aside, and the voices are silent, ex- 
cepting talking, for each man is busy at his post. 

We went on shore at Korosko, on Wednesday morning, 
where I left my last letter. It is a small town, so small as to 
be without a bazaar, a thing almost unheard of in any town 
in Egypt. We clambered to the top of the bank, and found 
ourselves on an elevated plain, in the midst of desert sands, 
varied hj a few patches of wheat, and several small houses, 
some of stone, others of mud. Hassan conducted us to what 
he called by the high-sounding appellation of office for the 
post, a square house of but one room, built of rough stones, 
with mud and sand in the interstices, and having two or three 
small openings for windows, through which Mr. N. said he 
supposed the lett^s were delivered, when there was a " rush." 
On a part of the floor, slightly raised, was what I took to be, 
straw matting, and this constituted all the furniture oi the 
room, except something which looked amazingly like a saw- 
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horse, on which Hassan begged me to be seated, till the arrival 
of the man who had charge of the office, and who was absent 
just then from his post, so placing my mantle on the rude 
seat, I sat down, but just then, Mr. N. arriving, I gave it up 
to him. Hassan and the rais then brought in a log of palm 
wood, on which I sat. Soon the official arrived, a fine looking 
man, quite nicely dressed, preceded by a boy bearing his pipe, 
and followed by his scribe, who in his turn, was followed by a 
boy with the inkhom, so you see there was quite a train. Oh ! 
I forgot, that another boy came, bringing a tin pail, which he 
deposited at the feet of the post-master, (who had squatted upon 
the straw matting,) and in this, I found, were the letters to be 
sent by the next mail, which leaves every evening for Cairo, 
arriving there in ten days. The scribe directed my letter in 
Arabic to the banker at Cairo, taking sand from the ground, 
which I thought very handy, to throw over it. The official 
weighed it, the postage was paid, and at a sign from the fine 
looking officer, a boy brought in coffee to Mr. N. and myself, 
(J. having gone through the village in search of eggs,) while 
a crowd gathered around to gaze at us, among which were two 
children of the post-master, their faces, as usual with the 
children about here, covered with flies. In the midst of all 
this, there was a new bustle at the door, when the crowd 
made way, and in rushed a boy, with a long stick and a 
leathern bag, which he gave into the hands of the scribe. He 
was the runner with the mail from below. The boy was a 
Nubian, black as jet, his short curling black hair shining with 
grease, and his eyes as bright, and black, and shining as his 
hair. He was utterly devoid of clothes, except a piece of 
coarse linen girt around the loins. The mail he brought, could 
not have burdened him, with its weight, for it was very small, 
and displayed letters done up in curious ways, and directed in 
strange signs. I told Hassan to ask him how far he had run. 
Was not the answer satisfactory ? " From the last station," 
as though I knew where that was ! To be sure, I might have 
asked him how far it was, but should probably have been no 
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wiser, after asking the question, than before. The veriest 
Yankee, I believe, would tire of asking questions in Egypt, 
unless he asked them, as I sometimes think is the case, for 
the mere pleasure of asking. Mr. N. suggested, that I 
might ask him, how long he was, in running the distance be- 
tween the two stations, but that I was sure would be quite too 
much for him, the Egyptians having no more idea of time 
than of distance. 

Our business being ended, we exchanged salutations with 
the official and his scribe, and took our way back to the boat, 
the crowd following us to the last. I saw no women or girls, 
except at a distance ; I think the Nubian women more deli- 
cate about following strangers, than the Egyptians. 

It seemed strange to me here, to see the head uncovered, for 
this is a rare thing in Egypt, even the donkey boys, and the 
men working at the shadoofs, wearing a small white cap, 
which, though, is often very far from white. Here the hair is 
allowed to grow long, but there it is shaved off close, except 
a small tuft on the very top, which gives the head a most sin- 
gular appearance, whenever you happen to see one without a 
cap. The turban is formed by winding a long scarf in multi- 
tudinous folds around the cap. 

As we sail along, the boys on the banks scream the usual 
salutation " buksheesh hawagee," but how they expect to get 
it at that distance, is a mystery to me, though I can't think 
they do expect it, but they keep up this screaming f(Mr the 
very pleasure of it. 

Yesterday we passed fields of cotton and the castor bean. 
Every inch of ground is cultivated, and the land, where it ia fer- 
tile, is planted to the very water's edge. Here we occasion- 
ally see rude walls of stone, as handlers between the fields of 
different owners. 

Yesterday afternoon we passed Derr, the capital of Nubia, 
but it was on too high a bank, for us to see more than a few 
unpretending looking houses, a plenty of date trees, and one 
magnificent sycamore. Towards sunset we passed Ibreem, 
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seated on a lofty, and it appeared to me, inaccessible rock, the 
sides of which had openings, in several places, into grottoes, 
that could be reached only with ropes or ladders. 

I forgot to say before, that after leaving Korosko, the river 
makes such a bend, the sun seemed to rise yesterday morning 
in the west, and all day we appeared completely turned around, 
but we are now all right again. 

Saturday evening. All day yesterday I was watching out 
for the temple at Aboo Simbel, the most interesting ruin in 
Nubia, and indeed in the whole valley of the Nile, excepting 
those at Thebes. But all day I watched in vain. Dayhght 
faded away, and the soft and dreamy twilight stole on, and 
still I kept my watch. The moon came up, and the yellow • 
sands shone out in bright relief from the dark rocks, and yet 
I gazed on, anxious to catch the first glimpse of the temple. 
How useless was all that watching, for when we finally came 
in sight of it, I should not have known it, if Hassan had not 
told me we were passing it. This temple is hewn out of the 
solid rock, and as the colossal statues in front, are cut in the 
face of the rock, I could not distinguish them from the rock 
itself, particularly as the hill lay in shadow. This disappoint- 
ment would have been great, if I had not known I could see 
the temple t^in, as I came down the river. 

To-day, we have had many alternations of sailing, tracking 
poling and rowing. When I got up this morning, we were 
tracking, but a breeze soon springing up, the men were called 
back to the boat, the sails were set, and for some hours, we 
went merrily on. The tambourine was brought out, the rais 
playing, and leading the song, and, to give a little variety, one 
of the crew, with a rope around his neck, danced to imitate a 
monkey, while the men sang with great glee, and clapped their 
hands more vigorously than ever. But alas ! for human en- 
joyments! The music may have frightened the breeze, (I 
should not wonder if it did,) for it suddenly died away : once 
more the men went on shore, to be recalled again in a few 
hours. As evening came on, we prepared to stop for the 
11* 
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nighty and just as the last preparations were made^ the wind 
suddenly sprung up, and the poles were brought out to push 
us from the shore. Here I was surprised to see how very 
irregular was the depth of the water ; for at one moment it 
was so deep, the long poles could not reach the bottom ; at 
the next, the boat grated against the ground. 

We passed mountains of the most singular forms, and could 
distinctly see the different colors of the hills in the bright 
moonlight Six weeks this evening since we left Cairo, and 
it seems now, as though but a few weeks will intervene, before 
our downward course on the Nile will commence. But hark ! 
there is a sound on the deck, which foretells some change. I 
look out of the cabin door ; the wind, capricious thing, has 
died away, and we have now the consolation of knowing we 
shall probably enjoy a quiet night. No Wadee Halfeh to-day, 
but ^^ to-morrow," is still the answer to the ofi-repeated ques- 
tion, when shall we be there ? 

Monday y ^tk. Our life of indolence and ease on the Nile is 
ended ; now commence labor and toil, as we begin, in earnest, 
the arduous duty of sighti^eeing. No more days of quiet 
gliding along, no more long rambles on shore, while the crew 
are tracking, or dreamy reveries on the bank, while they are 
preparing their evening meal; no more placid sittings oh 
deck during the delicious twilight and the soft moonlight, in- 
dulging calm and holy thoughts, for now, all must be bustle 
and noise ; the sound of the oars will disturb the stillness of 
the evening, and the song of the boatmen break the repose of 
the midnight The gliding of the boat is replaced by the 
jostling motion caused by the oars, and even our walk across 
the deck must be given up, as the planks that cover the hold, 
are taken away to form seats for the oarsmen. And there 
they sit, ten of them, busily plying their oars, while their 
voices ring out in song, on the evening air, and we say again 
and again to each other, ^^ we are descending the Nile." All 
^e others seem satisfied, but I must confess I don't like the 
change. I liked better the life we led in going up, quiet days9 
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lovely evenings, when all was so .peaceful and tranquiL To 
me the evenings have been the bri^test part of the day. 
Daring the day time, I have o^n been so much engaged in 
writing, as to leave but little time for thought on any other 
subject, than what was directly before me. After dinner, how- 
ever, I seldom took the pen, but generally went to my quiet 
comer of the deck, or to my cabin window, or, if the boat had 
stopped, to a lone seat on the bank, and there indulged in 
thoughts and meditations in consonance with the hour and the 
scene. Now all that is past I must no longer dream, but 
act I must see by day, and at night, record what I have seen, 
and my twilight meditations must be hereafter amid the noise 
of the oars and the songs of the boatmen. And they sing, as 
they do everything else, with ^ great noise and confusion of 
sound ;" so there seems to be but little chance for quiet by 
day, or by night. 

But I must not run on in this way any longer. On Sunday 
morning, while we were at prayers, we arrived at Wadee Hal- 
feh, and an unusual amount of confusion on deck, announced 
that something more than common was going on, and sure 
enough, when I went out, I scarcely knew the boat, for oar 
picturesque looking latteen sails were taken down, as in de- 
scending the river, I cannot say why, no use is made of them. 
But I know nothing farther of the events of yesterday, for a 
severe head ache soon after drove me to my bed, wMch I was 
not able to leave the remainder of the day, the first time I 
have been sick since I came into Egypt, now nearly ten weeks. 
It was doubtful at night, whether I should be able this morn- 
ing, to ride to the rock of Abooseer, whence the view of the 
second cataract is obtained, but a good night's rest so far re- 
stored me, that after an early breakfast, we were rowed across 
the river, when we mounted our donkeys, and were soon away 
over desert sands and desolate hills, where we saw nought to 
break the monotony of the scene, but the tracks of camels and 
of wild gazelles, and the bones of camels bleaching in the 
sands. It was truly a desert scene, and I could inmiginy 
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few more utterly desolate, though I afterwards found one, 
when we came in sight of the river, which, with its bed of 
black rocks, stretched for many a mile south of us. At this 
season of the year, the river is so' low, and the channel so 
very narrow, no boat can pass through. Black rocks of va- 
rious forms stretch themselves up in every direction. It did 
not strike me as being so grand, as at the first cataract; 
there was not the variety in the masses of the rocks, nor the 
foaming, dancing, leaping water, but the peculiarity of the 
scene was its utter desolation. 

On the rock Abooseer, a beetling crag above the river, I sat 
and looked abroad over this scene, while the gentlemen were 
carving their names below, for this being as far as travellers 
generally go, it is the custom to leave the names on this rock, 
a custom, by the way, it would be well to confine to the rocks, 
rather than to mar the pillars and gates of the temple with 
similar marks. And from the rock, I looked my last on the 
southern portion of the Nile, never more to be seen by me, in 
all probability. I looked back upon the six weeks spent on 
the Nile, as among the pleasantest of my life. True, many 
of the days had been days of mental labor, and thought, but 
labor prompted and animated by the scenes around me. I was 
in the twenty-second degree of latitude, the farthest south, I 
shall probably ever be. Never again for me, a winter spent 
amid fervid heats, and under burning suns, but ever after, cold, 
(and, I was on the point of saying, dreary) winter, but it can 
never be dreary to me, as long as I am in the bosom of my 
own loved home. And I am not sure, after all, whether I 
should like a perpetual summer, for I think, varying scenes 
would better suit one with my varying moods, though I am 
glad to have spent this one winter in a climate so different 
from any I have ever known. 

But to return to the rock of Abooseer. Afar down below 
me, the Nile rolled over its rocky bed, while desert sands 
and hills stretched away behind me. Below me, flocks of 
pigeons, frightened from their craggy nests, flew from rock to 
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rock, and the gentle murmur of the river lulled me to quiet, 
a quiet necessary after the suffering of yesterday, to say noth- 
ing of my donkey ride of six miles under such a sun. And 
there I sat, and looked, and mused, till it waa time to take piy 
last view of the distant South, and to turn my eyes, and my 
steps northward. 

Before we got to the end of our ride, our donkeys grew 
tired, and so did we, and in stillness and weariness, we pur- 
sued the rest of the way, till we were once more in our little 
boat, and on the way to our dahabieh, and when we reached 
that, we found the oars all out, and everything in readiness 
for our departure. In a few minutes, the oars were dipped in 
the water, the boatmen commenced their song, and our faces 
were turned homeward towards Cairo, which we shall expect 
to see in four or five weeks. We are now nearing Aboo Sim- 
bel, though I shall not see it till morning, as I do not feel equal 
to the exertion of visiting it by moonlight, particularly as we 
shall not arrive there until after my usual bed time. 

Tuesday^ 10th, We have devoted the gi*eater part of this 
day to examining the temple, or rather temples of Aboo-Sim- 
bel, the most interesting remains, as I told you last week, in 
Nubia. These temples were built in the time of Ramases the 
Great, about sixteen hundred years before the Christian era^ 
so you may readily perceive they are venerable, if only for 
their age. The ascent to the large temple was exceedingly 
difficult, every step sinking me in the loose, burning sands, 
above the tops pf my boots. But it is well I do not often give 
up to obstacles. Every day I feel thankful I was bom and 
reared among the hiUs of New England, and accustomed, 
from my earliest childhood, to regular exercise in the open 
air, for now I reap the fruits of such physical training. I often 
say I can't imagine how dainty, delicate women can go through 
the fatigues of travelling. But the excitement of seeing 
strange scenes strengthens one wonderfully. 

On the front of the larger temple, are four colossal statues, 
one or two of which are still perfect, representing the king 
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seated upon his throne. When I tell you some of the dimen- 
sions of these statues, you will see they well deserve the epi- 
thet " colossal." The ear is three feet five inches long (in one 
of which, by dint of great exertion, and much assistance from 
Mr. E. and Hassan, I made out to sit for a few minutes ;) the 
forefinger is three feet long, and the arm, from the elbow to 
the end of the middle finger, fifteen feet. Notwithstanding 
their immense size, there is nothing gross about them, so per- 
fect are the proportions. The faces have that calm, majestic 
aspect, common to the faces seen in the hieroglyphics of the 
temples, and such as I often see now among the Egyptians of 
the present day, particularly among the men. 

The entrance to the great temple is almost blocked up by 
sand ; nevertheless, we crawled in, or rather I did, J. prefer- 
ring to slide down, while Mr. N. lay on his back, and was 
pulled down by the feet. This temple was, for a long time, com- 
pletely covered by the sands which pour down from the desert 
hills above, and thus it remained long hidden from the world, till 
the visit of the enterprising traveller, Burkhardt. In 1817, 
Belzoni, Captains Irby and Mangles, and Mr. Beechey, visited 
it, and resolved to clear the sands from the entrance. But see, 
what a herculean task they had to perform I They worked 
eight hours a day for a whole fortnight, under a burning sun, 
the thermometer ranging from 112® to 116® in the shade, 
and after all, only succeeded in obtaining a mere entrance, to 
be closed up again in a very short time by the encroaching 
sands. Their labors, however, enabled those who came after 
them, to penetrate into the interior^ with much more ease and 
facility. 

I can give you but a faint idea of the effect of the grand 
hall, into which we entered through this low opening. It is 
supported by eight large square pillars, on the front of each of 
which, is a colossal statue, representing the god Osiris, the face 
full of thought and expression. But it was not the symmetry 
of the forms, nor the soul-like faces, which charmed me the 
most, but the light which played over them, bringing out 
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every feature with the greatest distinctness. The opening is 
near the top of the door, so the light streams in directly upon 
the faces, and the upper parts of the figures. We went in, 
too, at that hour of the day, when the sun shone full upon the 
opening, and being reflected from the yellow sands, threw in 
that perfectly golden light, which can be obtained only at that 
hour of the day. And through the doors of the chambers be- 
yond, the same golden light passed, illuminating the faces of 
the statues against the wall of the farthest room. 

We sat down in the loose sands, and enjoyed the scene 
to our heart's content, and after we had satisfied ourselves 
with gazing from our position on the sands, we arose from our 
soil seats, and commenced a mo]:e particular examination of 
the statues, the pillars with their hieroglyphics, and the nume- 
rous chambers opening into the grand hall. I will give you 
some of the dimensions of these statues, that you may be able 
to form an idea of their size and proportions. The arm, from 
the shoulder to the elbow, measures four feet and a half, and 
from the elbow to the wrist, four feet and three inches ; the 
nose is ten inches long, (you have heard the old proverb, " an 
inch in a man's nose is considerable," but here, one more or 
less, would not seem to make much difference.) From the 
nose to the chin is eight inches ; the whole face is two feet in 
length, and the total height of the figure, without the pedestal 
on which it stands, and the cap, or head-gear, with which it is 
ornamented, is seventeen feet eight inches. Let me add a 
measurement of my own ; I found that one of the toes was 
nearly twice as long as my foot. 

We went into a number of rooms, where we were obliged 
to use torches, the bright light of which, served not only to 
bring out into full relief, the sculptures on the walls, but to 
disturb scores of bats, whose flying into my very face, some- 
what took away the feeling of repose, caused by the calm, 
thoughtful faces of the colossal statues. 

This temple was dedicated to the god Re, the protector of 
t"he place, and the smallei^ temple, a few paces distant, to the 
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goddess Athor, who is represented under the form of the sa- 
cred cow, which was her emblem. She is called "The Lady 
of the West," and her face is mild and gentle, as becomes the 
" Morning Star," and the serene " summer night," which she 
also personates. In visiting the latter temple, we disturbed, 
not only the bats, but a half dozen of our crew, who wrapped 
up in their thick bumooses, were asleep on the sands. The 
grand hall in this temple, is supported by six square pillars, 
on the front of each of which, is a head of. Athor, and besides 
the hall, there are several small, dark chambers, adorned with 
hieroglyphics. 

I can assure you, I was not a little tired, when I came back 
to the boat, for climbing and descending sand hills, where 
each step half buries you, and scorches your feet, is not the 
easiest work in the world. 

We are now near the ancient town of Ibreem, where we 
shall stop to-night, that we may visit it in the morning. The 
sound of the oars has ceased, and the song of the boatmen is 
stilled, and we lie here in the deep shadow of the mantling 
cliffs. It is now such a luxury to have a quiet walk on shore 
in the evening, and the moonlight is so delicious, I cannot 
resist the temptation to a stroll on the bank, so good night to 
you. 



LETTER XIV. 

Ibreem.— Unexpected meeting.— Derr.— Temple.— Visit to the Governor's 
wife.— Amada. — Dakkeh. — Gerf-Hossayn. — Dendoor.— Kalabshee.- 
Temple by moonlight. 

Jan. 11th. 
Mt dear p. 

This has been a busy day, as you will admit, when I give 
you an account of it. By seven o'clock this morning, we were 
climbing the steep rock on which stands the ancient town of 
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Ibreem, now entirely in ruins* As I said yesterday, it is well 
I am accustomed to climbing, or I should have found this 
morpng's work rather too arduous. 

When the Romans bore sway in Egypt, they had a fortress 
at Ibreem, to keep the Nubians in awe, and a fortress on such 
a rock, might almost be deemed impregnable. Ibreem also 
figures largely in connection with Candace, Queen of the Ethi- 
opians, but whether the one mentioned in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, I cannot tell, for I have no historical records at hand to 
decide the years when the military transactions took place, in 
which she bore so distinguished a part. Besides, the name 
Candace seemed to be one given to every queen of the Ethi- 
opians, as Pharaoh was once a title for the kings of Egypt. 

There is nothing left now of Ibreem but its rock, a part of 
the ancient wall, and the brick walls of some of the more 
modem houses. We walked through the deserted streets, 
without meeting an individual, and" over the remains of a 
countless number of houses, which seemed to open into each 
other, like an interminable maze. From the tofty rocks, we 
had a grand view of the adjacent country. Behind us, hills 
upon hills, bare and" rocky, bounded our sight ; far below us, 
lay the placid* river, while beyond, stretched the mighty de- 
sert, unbroken^ save by the narrow belt of bright green which 
bordered the river, or, occasionally, among the masses of yel- 
low sands, by a- small green patch or a solitary palm tree. In 
all this wide expanse, not a moving thing was seen^ nor. a 
sound heardt It was as though we were all alone in the world 
around us. 

In the town itself, we saw but few remains of its ancient 
grandeur and' strength, except occasionally a shattered pillar 
and some large stones, which formerly constituted a part of 
the wall of the town. 

As we came down the hill, we heard the report of a gun, 

and on looking down the river, saw a boat with an English 

flag, coming up. As our boat did not return the salute, we 

ccmcluded Mr. N. was not up. After we got into the small 

12 
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boat, to be rowed back to the dahabieh, we met the English 
boat, and saw two gentlemen walking on the bank. We ex- 
changed salutations, but to my great regret, they had no 
newspapers, and thus we are as ignorant as ever, of what is 
going on in the great world. What a singular meeting this 
was ! The two gentlemen were our fellow passengers in the 
Indus, from Gibraltar to Malta. There they left us, and I am 
sure I never expected to meet them again, when lo ! who 
should appear, but Dr. B. and Mr. W. ! 

Two hours' further sailing brought us to Derr, the capital 
of Nubia, where we stopped three or four hours. Under what 
Mr. N. called a " terrific sun," we walked through the town 
to the margin of the desert, where, in the rock, are the remains 
of a temple, built in the time of Rameses the Great. Some 
of the hieroglyphics, representing battle scenes, in which that 
renowned king bore a distinguished part, are still quite per- 
fect, though the greater part of them are in a mutilated state. 
The early Christians used many of these temples, as places in 
which they worshipped God, and in their zeal against idolatry, 
they naturally wished to avoid even the sight of heathen dei- 
ties, and they therefore in some places, defaced the walls and 
pillars, by cutting and scratching the sculptures, while in 
others, they plastered them over with mud. This has served 
as an excellent preservative of them, some of the colors being 
as vivid now, as when first put on, three or four thousand 
years ago. 

In going to this temple, we had half the town at our heek, 
men, women and children, to say nothing of goats and dogs, 
and all in clothes, for a wonder, (not the goats and dogs, haw- 
ever.) As we turned a corner, I looked back, and counted 
thirty following us, but as head after head appeared, I gave 
up, in despair, all attempts at numbering them. The women 
had their hair arranged in an infinity of small braids, shining 
with castor oil, and falling down in front over their faces, 
serving as a veil. Two or three of them had the ends of the 
bisaids dyed a dirty snuJQT-color, which was anything bu^ 
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pretty in our eyes, whatever it might be in theirs. Perhaps 
they had been trying some of the far-famed modem inven- 
tions, and had not succeeded any better than those in my own 
land, who have been tempted to try them. Nearly ail the 
women had animated, modest faces, and bright black eyes, and 
were exceedingly bashful, when they perceived we were di- 
recting our looks and conversation to them. The headdress 
of one boy struck us so very much, Mr. N. took a sketch of 
it. In addition to a turban of no ordinary dimensions, he had 
wound around his head a large white ghawl with a red bor- 
der, the broad ends of which hung down upon his shoulders 
like wings, making his head lo<^ about as large round as a 
half-bushel basket. 

I ventured to look into one of the houses, where I found 
everything much neater and cleaner, than in the Egyptian 
houses of the same class of people. In the outer room, there 
was a small, low bedstead of lattice work, but without any bed, 
and in the inner room, which was very dark, I discovered, 
after my eyes were used to the darkness, a raised platform, 
covered with straw matting, on which was a kind of furnace 
with fire in it, and before which sat a woman holding a little 
child. My appearance in the house, disturbed a brood of 
chickens, and a large family of pigeons, whose fluttering 
around my head, and cackling under my feet, produced at first 
a little confusion. 

While we were resting in the shade of a magnificent syca- 
more, one of the largest trees I ever saw, the wife of the Gov- 
ernor sent for me to make her a visit. I was exceedingly un- 
wiUing to go, so ignorant am I of the language of the country, 
and it being utterly impossible to take a dragoman into the 
presence of the ladies, who are kept shut up from the eyes of 
the male portion of the world, but so eager am I to see all that 
can be seen of the domestic life of the people among which I 
am, I could not resist the temptation of going. A bright look- 
ing little girl, fair in comparison with Nubian children, daugh- 
ter of the Giovemor, led me through winding passages and 
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narrow streets to a nice house on the bank of the river, 
and then I went up a flight of stone steps into a large roqm 
occupying the front of one side of the house, and looking out 
directly upon the river, when I was greeted by about half a 
dozen women, though wliich of them was the wife of the Gov- 
ernor I didn't know. For what I knew, they all might be 
his wives, for in this country, you know, a man is not obliged 
to confine himself to one wife. I soon found that one of them, 
the mother of the little girl, was the chief pei*sonage, either as 
being the only wife, or else the favorite one, so I shall distin- 
guish her by calling her the Governor's wife. They all came 
forward, and kissed jny hand, pressing it afterwards upon their 
hearts, and then I was led to a divan, covered with a hand- 
some Turkish carpet, on which two or three of the women, 
bright looking and active, seated me, one placing a soft cush- 
ion to my back, another putting a pillow under my feet, while 
the little girl bathed my face and my hands with otto of rose, 
and a slave, black as midnight, almost blew me away, so 
vigorously did he ply a large fan. 

The Grovernor's wife is from Cairo, and is the best looking 
woman I have seen since I came into Egypt. Her complex- 
ion, though dark brown, is clear, and her eyes large and 
bright, and the whole expression of her face is exceedingly 
plea'^ant and winning. She had on a gown of light colored 
print, with loose sleeves, her large, though well-formed arms, 
adorned with three or four bracelets, and her fingers display- 
ing a quantity of rings. Her black hair fell loosely down her 
back under a red cap, adorned with gold braid, and over all, 
she had thrown a large scarf of dark blue cloth. The others 
were dressed plainly, without ornaments, except earrings, 
which every one wears in this country, and were happy and 
cheerful looking, 

When they thought I was comfortably seated, they began an 
examination of my dress and person, to which I submitted 
with a cheerfulness that pleased them mightily. My boots 
attracted great attention, (I was sorry I had not on my best 
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ones ;) every article of my apparel was thoroughly examined, 
and numerous were the exclamations of astonishment at the 
number of garments I wore, they giving me to understand, 
they each wore but one. When they discovered my white 
cambric undersleeves were not a part of my gown, words and 
gestures increased, and the sight of the small elastic bands, that 
confined them to my arms, seemed like a revelation fix)m ano- 
ther world. But these wonders, great as they were in their eyes, 
were as nothing, when they saw my arm, so great was the con- 
trast between the color of my skin, though none of the fairest, 
and theirs. They hugged and kissed my arm, laying their 
faces upon it, and pressing it to their hearts, as though the 
very touch of it communicated a blessing. 

My handkerchief was passed from one to the other, mea- 
sured, folded and unfolded, and when I saw a slave hand to the 
Governor's wife, one that looked as though it had seen ages 
of use, I regretted exceedingly it was not in my power to give 
mine to her. But it was a gift to me, under such peculiar cir- 
cumstances, I could not make up my mind to part with it. I was 
very sorry I had nothing about me to leave, as a testimoqial 
of my visit, but I had dressed in a hurry early in the morning, 
without the least expectations of being called upon to make a 
visit to the greatest lady in Nubia. Unfortunately I had no 
money with me, for knowing as I do now the customs of the 
country, I should not have hesitated to give a small silver coin 
to each one, if I had had any with me. 

Ah ! I must tiot forget to say, that a pipe, with a beautiful 
mouth-piece of amber, was brought to me, and this I took, and 
actually puffed away at it a for few seconds, handing it then 
to the Governor's wife, who smoked as though she was used 
to it. I also drank a cup of coffee, thanking my stars the cup 
was smalL Perhaps you think I sat silent all this time. No 
such thing. I chatted away in my broken sentences of Arabic^ 
which afforded them as much pleasure, as it did me. 

They were exceedingly unwilling to allow me to come 
away, but I explained that I must no longer keep the i>qs^t 
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and the gentlemen waiting, when they gave me to understand 
the Governor had invited the gentlemen into the room below, 
where they were having pipes and coffee too, so I sat down 
again, and took another opportunity of looking round the 
room. As I said before, it was a large room, occupying the 
whole of the front side of the house. The large windows were 
open, but closely latticed, and through the lattice work, I could 
see groups of people on the bank, and the river winding far 
below, so I found the occupants of the room could see all that 
was passing around them, while they could not be seen in turn. 
There was no carpet on the floor, and no furniture, except a 
few divans, with an endless quantity of pillows and cushions. 
A family of chickens seemed quite at home in the room, and 
walked about with considerable gravity, not venturing to get 
upon any of the divans. When I again rose to go, the Gov- 
ernor's wife once more insisted I should sit a few minutes 
longer, and then, in obedience to a few words from her, her little 
daughter brought, from several different places in the room, some 
eggs, which she placed beside me, motioning they were a gift 
to me. A basket of henna was then brought, out of whieh 
she took a large quantity, which she tied up in my handker- 
chief with the eggs, giving them to her .daughter to take to 
the boat for me. And then followed such a kissing of hands 
and such expressions of pleasure at my visit, and of sorrow 
that it so soon must end, that I made up my mind if one of 
the old Egyptian goddesses had appeared among them, she 
could not have been received with more attention. ^ 

I found Hassan waiting at the door for me, and I got a five 
piastre piece (not quite a quarter of a dollar) from him, which 
I gave to my little companion, who looked at it with bright- 
ening eyes, as she kissed ihj hands for the last time. 

An hour's farther sailing, and another stopping, to visit the 
temple of Amada, built about sixteen hundred years before 
the Christian era. Most of the sculptures are remarkably 
well preserved. This temple was dedicated to the god Re, 
the sun, and though not so large as many we have seen, must 
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have been exceedingly beautiful in its day. Perhaps I ought 
to say, that with the exception of Derr, all the temples we have 
visited in Nubia, have been on the west bank of the Nile, the 
side where the desert holds the greatest sway, thus leaving the 
small portion of arable land for cultivation, while the towns 
and temples occupied the land that could be of no use to the 
people. 

I think you must be fully convinced now, that this has been 
a busy day, and I must add, I never saw a hotter one. When 
walking in the sands, it seemed like wading through hot 
ashes ; they really scorched my feet. 

The moonlight this evening is so bright, I can read with 
perfect ease, and the yellow sands in the recesses of the rocks 
can be seen as distinctly as by daylight. Whoever says colors 
can't be discerned by moonlight, should come up the Nile, 
where he may see purple and black and brown hills, and 
golden sands, each color brought out as perfectly as by day- 
light. 

Thunday, 12th, Another busy day of sight-seeing and 
temple hunting, or as some call it, " temple haunting." When 
I awoke this morning, I found the boat had stopped, and on 
looking out of the window, I saw the portico of a temple, at a 
little distance from the bank, so I knew we were at Dakkeh. 
Strabo, who wrote in the first century, says it was an Ethio- 
pian city in his time, the Romans then having given up all the 
places south of Fhilse and the cataracts, the natural boundary 
between Egypt and Nubia or Ethiopia. Here again, we find 
the name of " Candace, queen of the Ethiopians," whose soldiers 
were defeated near this spot, by the Roman general, Fetro- 
nius. 

The temple at Dakkeh was built in the times of the Ptole- 
mies and Caesars, and therefore dates from the centuries im- 
mediately preceding the Christian era, though the oldest part, 
which bears the name of Ergamun, the Ethiopian monarch, 
must have been built nearly three hundred years before the 
advent of Christ This Ergamun is remarkable for having 
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been the first Ethiopian prince, who dared to break through 
the rules imposed by the arbitrary priesthood of that time, 
for when the priests thought a king had lived long, or when he 
had done anything to displease them, they sent him word that 
the gods decreed his death, and that no mortal could oppose 
the will of the gods, without incurring great guilt. But when 
the word came to Ergamun that he must die, or disobey the 
gods, he chose the latter, rather than the former, and repairing 
with his troops, to a fortress, where there was a temple, he 
slew the priests, and abolished the ancient religious customs^ 
instituting others more in accordance with his own will. 

It seems strange to us, that even in the dark ages of the 
world, a king should have ever submitted so blindly to the 
will of the priesthood, as to give up his life at their bidding, 
but still more strangely, a custom somewhat similar prevails 
now in Ethiopia. 

When Mohammed Ali sent an expedition to discover the 
source of " the White Nile," a tribe of Ethiopians was found 
upon its banks, whose kings, when they feel the approach of 
death, send for their ministers, and are strangled, to prevent 
them from dying a natural death, like their subjects. 

Some of the hieroglyphics on the walls of the temple at 
Dakkeh, are in a good state of preservation, though the temple 
itself is quite in ruins. 

We passed, later in the day, the ruins of the temple of Gerf- 
Hassayn, but it was too hot to go on shore to visit it, so we 
contented ourselves with looking at it from the boat. 

About three o'clock, we arrived at Dendoor, where we 
stopped to visit another temple, built in the time of Augustus. 
On the outside of the walls are hieroglyphics, representing 
figures sitting in chairs, somewhat resembhng those of modem 
date. In the rock, back of this temple, is a small grotto, hewn 
out of the solid stone, and from the top of that rock, we got a 
good view of the surrounding country, all desert sands and 
bare hills, except the narrow green strip which borders the 
river. How the people of Nubia can live, is a mystery to me, 
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as it does not seem possible to raise enough for their subsist- 
ence on the little strip of fertile soil they possess. And yet 
they look like a happy, well-fed people, and their attachment 
to their native land is proverbial. Happy for them, that their 
wants are few, dates and a plain kind of bread forming their 
principal food. Indeed, I do not think the common people of 
Egypt, ever use much meat. We have now been on board 
this boat nearly seven weeks, and our crew have never had 
any meat except once, when J. met with, such extraordinary 
success in shooting pigeons, he gave them a dozen for their 
dinner. Their lentiles have failed them lately, and none can 
be bought in Nubia, so their principal food is dried dates and 
still dryer bread. Several times I have seen them eating a 
dish, made of the green leaves of a kind of bean, that grows 
here on the banks, and which, by the way, I think they take 
" without leave or license." These they boil very soft, and 
then pour it over their bread, and they eat it with a great ap- 
pearance of relish, though I think I should have to be very 
near starvation, before I could eat such a mess. This mom*- 
ing they had no bread at all, so their breakfast was made of 
dates alone. And yet these men row now, night and day, 
except when we are stopping at the different places. What 
would our laborers at home, who think they must have meat, 
at least twice a day, think of such fare ? 

This evening we have stopped at Kalabshee, and visited its 
temple by moonlight, the greatest ruin in extent, in Nubia. 
A portion of the outer wall is still standing, and some parts 
of the inner wall which separated one chamber from another, 
and in one place we saw a half dozen pillars, with the lotus 
cut beautifully on their capitals. All the rest consists of frag- 
ments of pillars and broken cornices, and stones from the 
walls, lying about^ a mass of ruins. Our whole progress was 
over heaps upon heaps of stones, and I asked myself again 
and again, ^' how did all this destruction come about ? Has 
time been the only destroyer ?" And I wish I could answer 
the questions, as easily as I asked them. 
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Of course we could not go into a full examination of the 
different chambers of the temple, nor of the hieroglyphics with 
which it was adorned, neither did we care to, our object being 
to get the general eff'ect. We sat in groups upon the ruined 
capitals, or leaped from stone to stone to get the different 
views. It was our first visit to a temple by moonlight, and as 
I sat and gazed at the cloudless sky and the bright stars 
through a framework of ruined columns, I repeated again and 
again that line of Byron's, " the stars shone through the rents 
of ruins." 

We are once more on our course down the Nile. We have 
recrossed the tropic, and may now expect cooler weather. 
Last night we slept with six windows open, and only a linen 
sheet over us, and as for the days, I can only say the heat has 
been intense. 

And now I think I have given you enough for one day. But 
hark ! what is that ? A salute fired from the rocks, and the 
sound reverberates among the hills, producing a dozen distinct 
echoes. Hassan announces " an English boat," for no matter 
what flag it carries, unless it be a Turkish one, he calls it 
English. We hail it as we pass, but they have no newspapers, 
so we go on. 



LETTEIl XV. 

Dabod.—Philfle.— Descent of the First Cataract. 

On thb NiLBy Jan. 13th. 



Mt deab Fbiends: 



Still my letter is of temples, and temples in ruins. This 
morning we spent two or three hours, wandering among the 
ruins of the temple at Dabod, founded by Atar-Amun, an Ethi- 
opian king, successor of Ergamun, about whom I told you yes- 
terday. Here we saw but a few hieroglyphics, and those were 
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very rude. The walls looked so insecure, I was almost afraid 
to climb up, for in several places it seemed to require only a 
slight push to send the large stones to the ground ; but I re- 
flected that they had probably stood thus for ages, and may yet 
stand for ages to come, so I picked out the strongest looking 
place, and mounted up to get the view from the top, which 1 
always think about as important, as the temple itself The 
hills here project so far into the river, the view was rather 
limited, except in the rear, where for miles, I saw nought but 
yellow sands and dark rocks. 

While I am writing, two boats are seen coming up the river. 
The gentlemen are going on board, and I tell them to take 
Mohammed with them to bring back the parcel of newspapers, 
I hope they will be so fortunate as to get. But no ! they have 
come back without any, which is a great disappointment to me, 
if not to them. To be seven weeks without seeing a newspaper, 
is quite a privation to one who tries to keep a " general run" 
of what is going on in the world. Kingdoms may have risen, 
and empires have been overthrown ; battles may have been 
fought, and victories won, on which the fate of nations 
may depend; discoveries may have been made in science, 
which will yet astonish the world, but we know nothing of all 
these things. The Nile at present bounds our world, and our 
dahabieh is our kingdom. 

Evening. We are now near the entrance of the first cata- 
ract, and we hear the noise of its waters. But I do not need 
their lulling sound to woo me to repose to-night, for I am so 
tired, I have only to close my eyes, and sleep will come at my 
bidding. 

While writing this morning, Mr. N. came to tell me, there 
was a grand temple just ahead of us. I ran to the deck, and 
beheld Philae before us, called in days of yore, " the holy, the 
baautiful island." My journal was quickly laid aside, my desk 
locked, and in a few minutes we were on shore. 

We spent four hours exploring the ruins of this beautiful 
temple, and I came away with a less clear conception of it^ 



^ I 
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than of any I have yet seen. I suppose this arises from my 
ignorance of Egyptian architecture, but to me there appears 
to be no regularity, no symmetry, in the temple, one part not 
naturally seeming to follow, or agree with, the other. The 
temple at Philae seemed to be more complicated and irregular 
in its form and the arrangement of its chambers, than any 
other, as, for instance, one long corridor had ten pillars on 
one side, and but six or seven on the other. Still, it is a very 
beautiful temple, and one that will well repay hours of study. 

It was commenced by Ptolemy Philadelphus, who ascended 
the throne two hundred and eighty-four years before the Chris- 
tian era, and was consecrated to the worship of Isis, Osiris, 
and their son Horus. Osiris was the Judge of life and death, 
and his name was never mentioned by the ancient Egyptians, 
they considering it too sacred to be lightly uttered. He was 
said to have forty-nine titles, Isis ten thousand. She was the 
daughter of Time, and therefore the sister of Osiris, and it is 
supposed that the practice, not uncommon among the priests, 
and quite common among the Ptolemies, of a man marrying 
his sister, arose from their reverence for these heathen dei- 
ties, and their wish to follow their example. The heifer was 
sacred to Isis, and therefore no heifer was ever permitted to 
be slaughtered in Egypt. 

In one of the small upper chambers, there iS a series of 
figures representing the death and resurrection of Osiris, and 
in another, others representing the birth of Horus. From the 
number of chambers in this temple, several of which seemed 
to be temples by themselves, arises a part of the difficulty of 
getting a clear conception of the whole, and I therefore should 
quite despair of making you understand, what I myself know 
but little about. And yet I enjoyed greatly the visit to* this 
temple. I went upon the top of all the gateways, and wherever 
I found a staircase leading up, and thence got extensive views 
of the scene around me. 

Philae, once " the beautiful," is now covered with ruins ; 
not a house is standing entire ; not an individual lives on the 
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island. From the top of one of the gateways, we had the 
ruined houses all around us, and from them, we judged that 
in olden times, there must have been quite a town here. On 
the other side, we looked down on the area of the temple, 
where we saw heaps upon heaps of stones, and shattered col- 
umns, and here and there a broken statue, and abroad upon 
the Nile, which sweeps by in its rocky channel, and on the 
the hills beyond, black with masses of rock, between which 
the yellow sands shone out, like snow in the clefts of the hills 
at home, when the setting sun throws a halo over it. The 
sunset view from Philae was enchanting, and I was loth to 
come away, and reluctantly turned my steps towards the boat, 
declaring " by Him who sleeps in Philae," I trusted never to 
forget that scene and that hour. 

Four hours' scrambling over stones and broken pillars, and 
climbing here and there, now up to the top of a lofty gateway, 
now down dark passages within the walls, or through the rock 
to the water's edge, so completely wearied me, that I exclaimed, 
on reaching the boat, " I never was so tired in all my life !" 
But dinner, and an hour's quiet sitting in the open air, have 
so far refreshed me, that I have ventured to take up my pen 
for a little while. 

Two boats passed while we were at Philae, one bearing the 
English flag, and the other the American, and there are three 
or four boats waiting to ascend the Cataract, so it is doubtful 
about our going through to-morrow. But I shall not be sorry, 
for a day's rest, after so much sight-seeing, will be very 
grateful. 

Saturday evening. At Assouan. Contrary to our expecta- 
tions, our passage down the Cataract was made this morning, 
and we came through with far more speed, and less noise and 
confusion, than characterized our upward passage. Early this 
morning, Hassan came to see if we were ready to go, as the 
men were there to take us, so we dressed in a hurry, and went 
upon the upper deck, where the rais gave me a stout rope to 
hold on by, aa he said the boat might roll a good deaL He is 
13 
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generally wrapped up in a multiplicity of thick garments, but 
this morning, to our great surprise, we found him dressed in 
a jacket and loose white drawers, although the morning was 
quite eool, but on my expressing my wonder, he gave me to 
understand, he was dressed in that manner, that he might 
be ready to jump overboard at a moment's warning, in case 
there should be any danger. 

Our crew were all on the upper deck, and the cataract men 
were stationed at the oars, as, in coming down, they do not 
use ropes, but depend upon the oars and the rudder. 

When all was ready, the rais of the Cataract gave the sig- 
nal, and each man raised his right hand, and sent up a peti- 
tion to " AUah" for help. Need I say it was a moment fraught 
with interest to all ? Then the oars were plied vigorously, 
and in a few minutes we were in the middle of the roaring and 
rapid stream. The passage we came down, was a far more 
difficult and dangerous one, than that we went through in as- 
cending the Cataract* Indeed, I should think it impossible 
for any boat to be pulled through a pass so steep and rocky. 
On we sped with the rapidity of lightning, our boat dancing 
merrily in the eddying pool, while the waters whirled around 
us, dashing over the bows, deluging the deck, and pouring 
down into the hold, but the men remained firmly at their oars, 
their loud song almost rising above the roar of the water, as 
it dashed against the rocks. It was a moment of deep, all- 
absorbing interest to us, for life and death, safety and danger, 
were hand in hand. I looked at the water, as it dashed in 
and out among the rocks. I looked at the boat, as it strug- 
gled with its foe, and I could not but see, how slight was our 
hope of escape, if the foe triumphed. I do not think now, I 
did not think then, that I felt any fear, but I was filled with 
awe, the whole scene seemed so grand, sublime, and, I may 
add, terrific. I held tightly to my rope, as I watched the boat 
with an anxiety I seldom feel. Our rais looked very grave, 
and he told Mohammed to tell me he was thinking of his Grod, 
and I could not refrain from telling him in return, that \ 
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thought it would be well for him to go through the Cataract 
every day, if the effect would be to make him pray, for it was 
the first time I had seen him devoutly inclined, since we came 
on board the boat. 

It is wonderful, even in moments of fearful anxiety, how 
ludicrous things will sometimes come before one, causing 
mJrthful feelings to fill the breast, when the next moment 
would find one grave again. Our cook, who is ever faithful 
at his post, was busily engaged in his little kitchen, which is 
in the bow of the boat, in preparations for breakfast. What 
to him was the passage down the First Cataract of the Nile ? 
Apparently nothing, compared with the importance of having 
our breakfast served properly and in due time. But the mo- 
ment the water dashed in upon him, all thought of breakfast, 
and every thing else besides his own safety, vanished, and he 
darted out from the kitchen, and with the agility of a kitten, 
ran up the mast, till he thought he was far enough up for 
safety. For my life, I could not help laughing out, to see him 
perched on his lofty post, and to notice the look of security 
and safety, that rested on his innocent face. 

It was but a few moments, yet it seemed hours, before the 
joyful cry was heard, that announced our safety, aud then the 
rais of the Cataract stepped up to our rais, and taking the tur- 
ban from his head, deliberately put it on his own head ; to 
which our rais made no resistance, which somewhat surprised 
me, as he seems of a disposition to receive, rather than to 
give. He saw my surprise, and told Hassan to tell me, it was 
the custom for the rais of the Cataract to claim a turban from 
the rais of the boat, as soon as it had safely passed down 
the Cataract, and in a low voice he added, that knowing this 
custom, he had taken the precaution, in the morning, to put 
on his oldest turban ! Was not that worthy of a Yankee ? 
But what a quantity of turbans the rais of the Cataract must 
get in a few years! though there seems to be a score or 
more, who bear the title of " rais of the Cataract," so I sup- 
pose the turbans are divided among them, or that each rais 
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claims only the turban from the particular boat of which he 
has the charge of seeing it safely through the Cataract. 

As we came through, we met two boats going up, in one 
of which was Mr. F., one of the Indus passengers, and I almost 
envied them the scene that awaited them, and yet I am not 
sure I should care about going through it again, though I 
would not have missed it for a good deal. 

Our voyage to Wadee Halfeh occupied but two weeks, and 
I am glad now we went so far, though for a long time we 
were undecided about going beyond Assouan. 

We arrived here this morning about ten o'clock, sAd saw 
the American flag waving from a boat behind us, and inmie- 
diately after breakfast, J. went on board, and found it occu- 
pied by four gentlemen, all of whom had left home long before 
our departure, and they could give us no particular news. Oh I 
this thirsting for news from home, in a far distant land ! After- 
wards the gentlemen called on us, and invited us to dine with 
them ; the invitation was given too cordially, not to be as cor- 
dially received, so about five o'clock we went to their boat, 
and delightfully the hours passed. Dining out in Egypt, 
what an event I 

And now I must close this letter, as we hope to leave here 
early in the morning. 



LETTER XVI. 

Head winds. — Ombos.— Quarries. — Arrival at Thebes.— American boats. 

Anecdote. 

On the Nile, Jan. IStb. 

Mt Dear S. 

For the last three or four days, I have been obliged to let 
my pen lie idle, which has been a source of great grief to me, 
for I was rather behindhand with my journal. Now, wliile 
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new scenes of interest are dailj opening before me, if I neglect 
writing one day, the next, a double portion falls upon me. 
But since we left Assouan we have had a heavy wind against 
us, causing such a motion, I found it impossible to use my pen. 
Indeed, I could have written as easily in the middle of the 
Atlantic Ocean, as on the Nile, while the wind was blowing 
violently against the current Alas! I can no longer talk 
about " the fickle Nile wind," for it has blown from one quar- 
ter nearly four days. Nor has the motion of the boat been all 
that was unpleasant ; the wind, blowing from the North, has 
been so cold, we have been sitting during the day, wrapped up 
in coats and cloaks, and sleeping at night under a comforter. 
What a contrast to our days and nights in Nubia ! 

But last night the wind changed, and at once we felt a 
change of temperature ; thick coverings were thrown off, and 
this morning, the summer dress, laid aside for four days, was 
again brought out. Do not think, however, because my pen 
has been idle, we have been as idle as the pen, for a part of 
each day has been devoted to sight seeing. 

On Monday morning, we stopped to visit the ruins of the 
temple at Ombos, built in the time of the Ptolemies. It is one 
of the most beautiful ruins we have yet seen. A portico of 
fifteen pillars still remains, though the lower part of the pillars 
is buried in the sand, which has blown from the desert, imme- 
diately back of the temple. The capitals of these pillars are 
beautifully carved, and the pillars and walls are covered with 
hieroglyphics and figures, some of the latter being executed 
with admirable taste. I cannot say I admire the style in 
which the Egyptians chose to delineate the human form, for it 
is as far from natural beauty of proportion, as those of some 
of our modem misses and ladies of fashion. 

One thing must be said in favor of Egyptian sculpture, that 
I have never yet seen any thing, which could cause the most 
scrupulously delicate female to blush. 

The view from one part of these ruins, was very singular : 
On our right, as we stood facing the river, we looked off upon 
13* 
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a desert waste, scarcely a green shrub to be seen, while on 
our left, as though the temple was the dividing line, stretched 
a level plain green and fertile as possible, and far back of us, 
lay the Desert again, appearing desolate and sad. For miles, 
we could trace the windings of the Nile, and on the opposite 
bank, saw beautiful meadows, backed by lofty hills, brown and 
bare. As I have often said, I enjoy the views I get from 
these temples, many of them built on elevated spots, quite as 
much as I do the temples themselves. 

Yesterday morning we visited the quarries of sandstone in 
the '' chain mountains," from which the blocks used in the 
greater part of the temples, were taken. There were several 
grottoes cut in the rock, but the sculptures are exceedingly 
rude, though they interested us from the fact, that many of 
them have been there more than three thousand years. From 
the rocks behind these 'grottoes, enormous blocks of stones 
have been taken, there being fissures forty or fifty feet deep, 
where it would seem one immense piece had been quarried. 
How such masses were conveyed hundreds of miles, will pro- 
bably remain a mystery for some time to come. 

This morning, we visited far more interesting grottoes, both 
on account of their greater antiquity, and the more perfect 
remains of their former beauty. These were the grottoes in 
the hill back of El Kab, the ancient Lucina. We rode about 
a mile across a desert plain, by the ruined walls of Lucina, 
to the hills beyond, in whose sides are many grottoes, formerly 
used as tombs. I shall only tell you about the principal one, 
as we devoted the most of our time and attention to that. It 
was the tomb of an old Egyptian captain or admiral, who 
served in the earlier time of Amosis, the " new king which 
4Lnew not Joseph." This Amosis is also termed Ames, and J. 
therefore calls him his ancestor. 

The walls are covered with figures, exceedingly interesting 

i^to us, as they convey a vivid impression of the dress, manners 

and customs of the Egyptians, who lived even before the time 

of Moses. The important personage, for whom this large 
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tomb was excavated in the solid rock, we see first in the field, 
overseeing his laborers at work. The plow is a most primitive 
looking implement, resembling those used in Egypt at the 
present day. Then comes the sowing, and the seed seems to 
be scattered with a lavish hand, and after that, the harvest, 
when the millet and barley and wheat are gathered in, the 
ears of wheat being cut off with a sickle, while the millet is 
pulled up by the roots, the stalks, perhaps, being used for 
fencing and thatching, as at the present day. Then we see 
the threshing-floor, and the oxen treading out the wheat. The 
driver of the oxen is singing, and perhaps the very song the 
threshers sing now. Would you like to hear the song ? Here 
are the words, as deciphered by ChampoUion, from the hiero- 
glyphics over the threshing floor : 

"Thresh for yourselves, O oxen I Thresh for yourselves. 
Thresh for yourselves, oxen ! Thresh for yourselves. 
Measures for yourselves! Measures for your masters, 
Measures for yourselves ! Measures for your Masters." 

Remember, this is a song that was sung in the fields of 
Egypt, when Moses was a child ! 

After the grain is winnowed, it is ready to be deposited 
in the granary, and the scribes are on hand to take an account 
of it, to render to the master. Other things are brought to be 
weighed, bags of gold, and gold rings, they being the ancient 
form of currency. 

Here, too, we see game and fish and geese; and what 
seemed very extraordinary to us, the actual process of clean- 
ing the fish, precisely as our cook cleaned one yesterday, by 
rubbing a piece of pumice stone over the scales. Some are 
picking geese, while others are salting fish and game for fu- 
ture ufi^e. 

Farther along the walls, is a wine-press, so this great 
man must have owned lands stretching far back from the Nile, 
because the vine will not flourish on the low lands on the 
blanks of the river, where the inundation reaches. And we see 
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a number of boats, too, veiy much like our dahabieh, only the 
sail is not latteen. The boat going down the river is without 
a sail, as ours has been since we left Wadee HaJfeh, so similar 
are the customs of the present day, to those that prevailed in 
Egypt more than three thousand years ago. 

Then comes a banquet, where we see the host and hostess 
in a handsome chair, to the leg of which a monkey is tied. 
The guests sit in two rows, the gentlemen in one, the ladies 
in another, and each lady, instead of wielding a fan, or carry- 
ing a handkerchief, as in modem style, holds to her nose a 
large water lily. A band of musicians enlivens the banquet ; 
some play on the harp, some on the pipe, while others clap 
their hands in unison with the music, precisely as our boatmen 
are doing even now while I write. 

Soon this great man dies, and goes through the process of 
being embalmed, and then we see him in the consecrated boat, 
in which he is to be taken over " the dark river," to the gates 
of the heavenly abode, where Osiris, the Judge of the living 
and the dead, awaits him. 

Was not this being carried far back into the ages of the 
past ? What an insight it gives us into the life of the Egypt- 
ians who were contemporaries with the great Lawgiver, — 
nay, with those even who lived before his time ! 

This shows us what hieroglyphics and sculpture have done 
for Egypt. These are her records, these the pages of her his- 
tory. What matters it, if some of the figures are rude, and 
wanting in artistic beauty ? They are none the less emblems 
of the distant past. 

I have thus dwelt somewhat at length upon this interesting 
grotto, because we were exceedingly well pleased with it, and 
I hope the record of it may afford you as much pleasure. 

Ihursday, l^th. At Thebes. We were awakened this 
morning by the firing of a gun, so we supposed some boat was 
passing and saluting us, though we wondered Hassan had not 
come to announce its approach. J, jumped up, and looking 
out of the window, exclaimed, " there are three boats quite 
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near," and after a moment, added, " why we are at Thebes !" 
Thinking he must be mistaken, and that we could not have 
come so far during the night, I peeped out at the window, and 
saw the colonnades and obelisk of Luxor, far up the bank. 

After making our toilet, we took a more leisurely survey of 
the boats, and found two of them bore the American flag, so 
we sent Hassan on board the one nearest our boat, to inquire 
the names of the persons in it. Hassan came back, and said 
the dragoman did not know their names, but we could see 
them on the streamer, at the mast-head. I strained my eyes 
to make out what the letters were^ though I knew he must be 
mistaken, and after I had looked several minutes, the wind 
blowing the flag in every direction, I made out to read ^ Bay 
State !" So much for his knowledge ! And while I am on 
this subject I cannot refrain from telling you a little anecdote 
about another dragoman, who was with an English gentle- 
man we met at Philae. One day Mr. K. asked him if there 
was much opthalmia now in Egypt, and the answer was, 
" oh plenty, I will bring you some immediately." 



LETTER XVII. 

Temple at MedenetHaboo.— Coptic Church.— Mummy Pits.— Dayr-El Me- 

deeneh.— Colossal statues.— Memnon. 

Thebes, Jan. 19th. 

Mt Dbabest F. 

We had concluded, before arriving, to stop here, at least a 
week, so we commenced leisurely the work of sight-seeing, 
resolving to take it as easily as we could, for we are not at 
all pressed for time. We crossed, in our small boat, to the 
other side of the river, where some of our party mounted 
horses, others donkeys, and we were soon scampering away 
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over the vast plain which extends between the river and the 
mountains. 

And now I feel I have no ordinary task before me, when I 
attempt to give you any account of the magnificent ruins 
we have visited to-day, and more than a hundred times I have 
asked myself, " what description can I give of this ?" If I enter 
too much into details, I am afraid I might weary you out with 
accounts of pillars and gateways and hieroglyphics, and if I 
pass over them too lightly, I should fear some of you might 
not feel satisfied, and you might say, " oh dear, I wish she had 
gone a little more into particulars." But perhaps by this time, 
you are aware that a just medium between too much and too 
little, is not always easy to be preserved in practice, though it 
may look very simple in theory. But if I run on in this way 
much longer, I shall be farther off than ever from the ruins of 
Thebes. And so I will to my descriptions. 

First of all, I must say, although I have been exceedingly 
interested in the remains of the past which I have seen in 
Egypt, I have not been able to get up the enthusiasm, which 
some travellers seem to have at their command. The ruins 
of Egypt take you back to a period when the world was 
young, and it is this antiquity which hag formed the most in- 
teresting feature to me, but they tell of kings, whose names 
and deeds are unknown, except through the records of hiero- 
glyphics on the walls of temples and tombs built by them, 
which records are plain only to those who have made hiero- 
glyphics the study of a lifetime. But even after you have 
read the records, what do they teach you ? Conquests of kings, 
who lived so far back, you know but little of them, except 
their names and these conquests. They are not like the heroes 
of Greece and Rome, whose names and deeds are the studies 
of our youth. True, the time is coming, when as these hiero- 
glyphical researches are given to the world, the names of the 
Osirtasens and the Amunophs, the Thothmes and the Reme- 
ses, of the old Egyptian dynasties, may be as familiar to us, 
as the names of Alexander the Greats or Julius Caesar. But 
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at present, as I said before, few of us know much about these 
heroes of olden times, and therefore cannot be expected to be as 
much interested in them as in others better known to us. 

In these days, when it is the fashion to go into ecstasies 
over the ruins of Egypt, and the voyage up the Nile has su- 
perseded the former fashionable tour, I fear what I have writ- 
ten, will be deemed heresy, and the Egyptian enthusiast will 
cry out " shame !" but I speak as I think and feeL Now do 
not understand me as decrying the ruins of Egypt, or as saying 
a visit to them does not well pay for the labor and trouble 
necessary for so doing. Far from it. Some of the most 
thoughtful and happy hours I have ever known, have been 
those I have spent amid these very ruins, when seated on a 
shattered pillar, or before some statue, whose mild, placid 
fece has imparted a feeling of repose, my mind has wandered 
" far away in those regions old," and I have imagined the life 
of the heroes pictured before me. And when I return to " my 
own, my native land,*' if that happiness is ever mine, and the 
question is asked me, " would you advise me to go to Egypt ?*' 
my immediate answer would be, " by all manner of means," 
for I consider Egypt, from its Scripture associations, after 
Palestine, the most interesting country in the world ; I only 
mean to say that I have not been able to go out into ecstasies 
over mythological and obscure deeds, as some travellers have, 
Miss Martineau for instance, whose reverence for the gods 
and goddesses of old Egypt, could not have been surpassed by 
any who lived in those far distant ages. 

But once more to my description. In the days when 
Thebes was the capital of the world, when Greece and Home 
were as unknown as America, before the discoveries of Chris- 
topher Columbus, the city lay upon both sides of the Nile, 
the part on the west bank, being known by the name of the 
" Lybyan suburb," that on the east, Luxor, signifying " the 
palaces." We commenced the regular round of sight-seeing 
here, by crossing, this morning, to the west bank, and making 
mix, way to the great temple at Medeenet Haboo. As 1 said 
just now, a vast plain extends between the river and the moun- 
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tains. The plain, near the river, is covered with sand, but be- 
yond that is of the most beautiful green, the fresh, young wheat 
covering it for miles. Tares were springing up among the 
wheat, but the Egyptians do not obey the Scripture injunction, to 
let " both grow together till the harvest," for we saw women, 
in different parts of the field, carefully plucking out the tares. 

The great temple in the old village of Medeenet Haboo was 
built in the time of Remeses the third, fifteen hundred years 
before the Christian era. Just as we commenced the exami- 
nation of this temple-palace, we met one of the American par- 
ties, whose boat we saw in the morning, and I dare to confess 
that for a time, the present was more powerful with me than 
the past, and the living had greater attractions than the mighty 
dead. 

When I tell you we passed across several large areas, each 
supported by massive pillars, and through numerous gateways, 
the walls covered with hieroglyphics, and along corridors in- 
numerable, some of the ceilings of which were painted blue, 
(as bright now, aa when first put on, more than three thousand 
years ago,) and dotted with stars, and through a countless 
number of chambers, I know this can convey but a very faint 
impression of the vastness of this building, which once served 
both as a palace and a temple. But what shall I say more ? 
I might tell you, that some of these pillars are twenty-three 
feet in circumference, that one of the courts measures one hun- 
dred and ten feet by one hundred and thirty five, and another, 
one hundred and twenty-three by one hundred and thirty- 
three, that some of the pillars have capitals of a bell form, 
resembling the lotus, or as some say, the papyrus, and other 
some, are smaller at the bottom, bulging out above, like a 
flower springing from a bud, that one of the corridors is 
adorned with a row of the most beautiful pillars we have yet 
seen, and that many of the hieroglyphics present vivid scenes 
in the life of the monarch in whose reign it was built, but even 
then, your conceptions of this temple must be faint, so I shall 
say no more about it, but pass on to other things. 
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Since we were at Thebes, on our way up the Nile, our Con- 
sul-general in Egypt has appointed an American Consul here, 
Mr» Melike, whom we met in this temple. We also met here 
the Bishop of the Coptic church, who invited the American 
party to visit the church, a little distance from the temple, so 
we concluded to accompany them. I think our cavalcade an 
exceedingly picturesque one, as we wound out of the ruined 
gateway, some of the party gaily cantering on Arab steeds, 
whose brilliant trappings added not a little to the fanciful 
aspect of the whole, some on more quiet donkeys. Whose sober 
pace better suited the subdued spirits of their riders, while a 
countless number of followers on foot, some attendants upon 
the horses and donkeys, some with relics of the past for sale, 
made our retinue quite an imposing one, at least as far as 
numbers were concerned. 

We found the Coptic church a plain, unpretending edifice, 
the roof swelling out into half a dozen domes, each of which had 
a small opening in the top, through which a sofl and pleasant 
light fell. We saw no images of any kind, only here and 
there, a cross painted on the walls. The altar is in a little 
recess, almost out of sight, and in another, is the font, being of 
sufficient size to admit the immersion of an infant.. Perhaps 
some of you do not know that the Copts are the descendants 
of the ancient Christians in Egypt They have become. 'Some- 
what corrupted, in the ages which have elapsed since tha fir^t 
introduction of Christianity into the world, but they are still 
far more primitive in their faith and practice, than the Greek 
or Roman church. But this is not the place to enter into a 
disquisition upon such subjects. 

Once more we galloped along the plain to the base of the 
hills, where we lefl our donkeys, and conunenced the ascent 
to some of the mummy pits, which we found in great numbers 
in the sides of the mountains. Here I must do myself the 
justice of saying, I performed miracles in the work of climb- 
ing, by no means an easy task, up a steep hill covered with 
loose stones and sand. I did not go farther into the pit than 
14 
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the first entrance, where I saw dismembered limbs, and frag- 
ments of cloth, Ijing about in all directions. The pit lay 
so far below, within the hillsj and the entrance to it is so ex- 
ceedingly low and dirty, even some of the gentlemen would 
not venture, and for a wonder, I too, declined going farther. 
But those who did go, returned with marvellous accounts of 
what they had seen, layers upon layers of mummies without 
any coffins, as this was one of the pits, where the common 
people were buried. These bodies had been disturbed from 
the order in which they had been first laid, by the Arabs, in 
search of any ornaments, that may have been buried upon the 
bodies. Our gentlemen returned, laden with heads and feet 
and arms, at which it required at first some effort for me to 
look with any degree of composure. 

One temple more we stopped to see, called the " Dayr el 
Medeeneh," from having been the abode. of the early Chris- 
tians. It was commenced by Ptolemy Philopater, about two 
hundred and twenty years before the Christian era. It is quite 
small, but the hieroglyphics in two of the chambers interested 
us a good deal; particularly those which represent the judg- 
mant scene, as it gives us an insight into the ideas of the an- 
cient Egyptians on that subject. Osiris, the "Judge of the 
living and the dead," is seen seated on his throne, awaiting 
the arrival of the souls to be judged, while four genii stand 
before him on a lotus. Thoth, the god of letters, stands by 
with a tablet, to note down the actions of the deceased, and 
two gods are employed in weighing his good deeds against an 
ostrich feather, the symbol pf justice. Then comes the de- 
ceased, bearing in his hand tha emblem of Truth, while the 
forty-two assessors, whose duty it was to pass judgment on the 
actions of the deceased, are seated above, in two lines. Most 
of these figures are as large as life, so that after a little pa- 
tient attention we were able to follow the plan quite easily. 
And perhaps I ought here to say, for your better understand- 
ing of the subject, that there are two kinds of hieroglyphics, 
one, where the subject is represented by large figures, as in 
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this temple, and the grotto at El Kab, and the other, where 
the figures are very small, each figure, or a combination of 
figures, representing a letter, or a combination of letters, and 
these last are the most difficult to read, except by those who 
have devoted years to their study. Each king's name is rep- 
resented by some of these minute figures, in an oval or car- 
touche, and as a copy^Df each of these is faithfully given by 
Sir G. Wilkinson in his valuable work on Egypt, we can very 
readily find out in whose honour, or by whom, the temples 
were erected, by comparing the cartottches fi>und on the walls 
and pillars, with those given by him% 

We have also found the hieroglyphic alphabet given by 
Gliddon in his " Ancient Egypt," of great service, as by the 
aid of that, we can find out a good many things, which must 
have otherwise remained a mystery to us. Within the last 
twenty years, a great many invaluable works, on the monu- 
ments of Egypt, have been published, but the greater part of 
them are quite too bulky to be taken about with bslsb, to say 
nothing of a small fortune being necessary for their purchase. 

Thus much for hieroglyphics, and while my pen has been 
dwelling on this subject, I have forgotten my wanderings 
on my donkey, and so, with your permission, I will once 
more come back to those. We returned to the river by 
the far famed colossal statues, which for ages have kept their 
watch here, their faces turned towards the river. They once 
stood at the entrance of an avenue of sphinxes and statues, 
whieh led to the temple of Amunoph, but the temple, the 
sphinxes and statues, are gone. The temple is a heap of 
stones, the sphinxes adorn the capital of Russia, and the sta- 
tues lie buried in the soil, left by the different inundations of 
the Nile. The colossi only now remain, lifling their huge 
forms of stone above the sea of verdure which surrounds them 
at this season of the year, but when the inundation is at its 
height, and the waters of the Nile rise around them, they are 
then islands of stone, amid a waste of waters. 

These two statues are supposed to have been erected by 
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Amunoph III, more than sixteen hundred years before the 
Christian era. They are represented seated on thrones, and 
though a part of their pedestals lies buried in the soil, they yet 
rise fifty-three feet above the plain. The faces are mutilated, 
but as they sit there in an attitude of calm repose, with the 
hands resting upon the knees, they seem to me emblems of 
eternal truth, in the midst of a world, where all is change and 
decay. Think of their sitUi^ there more than three thousand 
years ! How many changes they have seen ! Oh for voices, 
that they might speak, and tell us what in their day they have 
known ! Where is the mighty city, that once lay around thenb 
and before them ? Where the vast temples that were formerly 
the wonder of the world ? Where the proud kings that once 
walked in state before them ? Gone, all gone. Could they turn 
their heads, they would see only ruins behind them, and on either 
side, while in front, across the broad river, Luxor, once the 
city of palaces, now presents but a few ruined colonades and 
one obelisk, and, at a distance, the immense ruins of Kamac, 
are all that can tell of its former grandeur. In the hills behind 
them, the proud kings lie in state, but ah ! I forget ; even they 
were not allowed to rest in peace, but their embalmed bodies 
now adorn museums in countries never heard of in their life- 
time. Such are ^' the changes and chances of this mortal 
life !" 

But I have not yet given you the dimensions of these sta- 
tues. They measure eighteen feet three inches across the 
shoulders ; sixteen feet six inches from the tip of the shoulder 
to the elbow, ten feet six inches from the top of the head to 
the shoulder ; seventeen feet nine inches from the elbow to the 
finger's end, and nineteen feet eight inches from the knee to 
the foot. Thus, you see, they have a just claim to the epithet 
" colossal." 

But I have not told you all about these statues. One of 
them is known throughout the world, as the vocal statue of 
Memnon, said by the ancient authors, to utter a sound at the 
rising of the sun, somewhat resembling the breaking of a harp 
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string, or a3 others express it^ the ring of metal, and the me- 
mory of its daily performance, is still preserved by the appel- 
lation of '^ Salamat," the usual salutation of the present inhab- 
itants of Thebes. In the lap of this statue is a stone, which 
on being struck, emits a metallic sound, and in the block be- 
hind it, is a recess where a person might Ke concealed, proving 
undoubtedly that it was one of the deceptions of the priests, 
though for what end, we may not so easily say, at this distant 
day. 

What a beautiiiil figure it has given the Christian poet, 
Keble. 

" Soft as Memnon's liarp at morning, 
To the inward ear devout. 



Toached by liglit,>with heavenly warning, 
¥our transporting chords ring oat.' 



f> 



We came back to the boat quite tired, but dinner, and the quiet 
twilight have rested me, and now J. and I are preparing for a 
moonlight visit to Kari^ac. As the moon does not rise till ten, it 
will prove rather a late expedition, and so seldom have I been 
out after dark, since we came into Egypt, it really seems quite 
an undertaking. But I dare say I shall enjoy it. And now, 
good night and good bye. 



LETTER XVIII. 

Birth-day on the Nile. — ^Moonlight visit to Kamac— Mohammed's blun- 
der8.-»-Ignonince of the common people. — ^Low wages in Egypt. — Old 
Koomeh. — Tombs. — Memnonlum. — Immense statue. — Tombs. — Ride 
home. 

Thebes, Jan. 21st, 1854, 

To MT Df:AB ONES AT HOME. 

On the eyening of this, my birth-day, I have sat down, 
though weary, to commune a little while with you all, and to 
tell you how many times to-day my heart has been with yon, 

14* 
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though distant many a thousand miles. And as I have wan- 
dered amid ruins, and through the abodes of the dead, I could 
not help contrasting this birth-day, with my last two, when I 
was surrounded by so many that I love, whose warm congratu- 
lations and hearty good wishes, even now seem to sound in 
my ears, as I have imagined many of you saying ^^ it is Jenny's 
birth-day to-day." But this day, my lot has been cast in a 
different sphere. In the midst of '^ strangers and foreigners" 
I have spent the day, sighing many a time for the sight of 
some loved, familiar face. But if I fill my letter with melan- 
choly musings like this, it may not prove so acceptable as one 
on some other subject, so I hasten to different themes. 

"We set out on our moonlight excursion Thursday evening, 
with the smallest retinue we have had for a long time, and I 
said t^o or three times, it was well worth going somewhere in 
the evening, if only for the sake of having so few followers, 
and such quiet ones too, for our donkey boys, being quite un- 
used to evening excursions, were Wonderfully disposed to- 
wards silence. A guide, Hassan, Mohammed the less, three 
donkey boys, J. and myself, composed the cavalcade. Did I 
say it was a silent one ? On our part it was, but from the time 
we left the boat until we returned, the dogs did not cease bark- 
ing one second, darting out upon us from every hovel and 
every field. But I was marvellously courageous that night, 
as by this time I have learnt, they generally content themselves 
with barking. 

'flDhe moonlight scene at Kamac was exquisite. For a while 
<we sat still and enjoyed it, watching the moon as it came up 
behind a. massive ^teway, till the light fell full upon the tall 
obelisks, and played in and out the ruined colonades, and then 
we walked round the immense pile, and through the magnif- 
icent hall, picking our way daintily over the masses of stone 
which lay beneath our feet We spoke but little. It was a 
^ scene 'where silence was more eloquent than words, and but 
for the incessant barking of dogs, and the occasional hoot of 
an owl, we should have had but little to disturb our medita- 
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tions. Mohammed, whose courage is not always to be relied 
on, at one time suddenly broke the stillness, by inquiring if I 
had ever seen the devil, and he seemed greatly comforted by 
the information I imparted in relation to that personage. Poor 
Mohammed I he seems anxious to do right, but it is almost 
impossible to make him understand some things. One evening, 
he began to teach me the Arabic alphabet, and three times I 
went over it, till I found he only knew sixteen letters out of 
twenty-nine, and then I stopped studying with such an incom- 
petent teacher. When I explain any thing to him, his one 
eye brightens up, and he says, " Ah, I see, ma'am," though 
when I ask him the next day about it, he seems as far off 
from understanding as ever. One day, some men came to the 
boat begging : I asked him who they were ; " Only some poor 
Turkies, ma'am," was his answer. As I knew the hopelessness 
of trying to make him understand the difference between Turks 
and Turkies, I did not attempt any explanation. 

But is not this from the sublime to the ridiculous, from Kar- 
nac by moonlight, to poor Turkies ? 

We did not get home till past midnight, a sad encroachment 
on my regular habits since I have been in Egypt. I was quite 
as ready, however, to get up early the next morning, as though 
I had gone to bed the night before, at my usual hour. I think 
if I should live long in Egypt, my habits would be reformed, 
for almost all the time I have been on the Nile, I have foDowed 
the old proverb, " early to bed and early to rise," though my 
rising has generally been only to sit up in bed, reading, sew- 
ing, or writing, for I seldom make my appearance in the outer 
cabin till breakfast 

And now it is time I should go back to the events of yes- 
terday. We went over to the other side of the river directly 
after breakfast, where, since sunrise, horses and donkeys had 
been waiting for us. J. mounted a horse, and had for his at- 
tendant, a little boy, who I thought could not be more than 
four years old, though his father, our guide, says he thinks he 
is six. And that reminds me, that you never find any one in 
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Egypt, who knows his own age, or the ages of his children, 
but when you ask a man how old he is, or how old such a 
child is, his invariable answer is, " I think about" so old, pro- 
bably giving a guess somewhere near the truth. 

When I saw that bright looking little boy, run for hours be- 
hind J.'s horse, I could not but think what a physical educa- 
tion he was receiving, though I was sadly afraid it was the 
only education he would ever get. I told Hassan to ask the 
&.ther if the boy was not to be sent to school, and the answer 
was, " oh plenty time for that What good will it do him to 
learn to read and write ? He can't earn any more money by 
knowing such things." But when I explained that men in my 
country got their living by knowing how to read and write, 
then came a shrug of the shoulder, as he said, ^^but this 
country is not like your country, for here a man is as well off 
without reading and writing, as with.** 

I should very much like to know what proportion of the 
inhabitants of Egypt can read and write, but I suppose it is 
utterly impossible here to get any satisfactory information on 
that subject, or, I might add, on any other. All I know is, I 
have scarcely ever put the question to any one, "can you 
read ? " when the answer has been in the affirmative, and on 
board our boat, I do not not think one of the twelve men, 
from the rais down to the cabin-boy, knows even his letters, un- 
less I except the oldest man, who, the night I was trying to learn 
the alphabet from Mphammed, corrected him when he was 
telling me wrongly, and I doubt whether his information ex- 
tends beyond the alphabet. Hassan and the Mohammeds can't 
read, and what is more, among all the dragomen I have met, 
I have found but one who could read. Understand me, I am 
not speaking of reading English, but Arabic, their native 
tongue. And what is still more, I know that some of the men, 
high in office and in wealth, are equally ignorant, and are 
obliged to employ a scribe to do their reading and writing. 

As for common schools, I do not think such a thing is known 
in Egypt I have m^de many inquiries, but jis I said before, 
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am cautious about taking for truth all the information given 
me. I can only say I have never heard of such a thing in 
Egypt, as what is known among us as ^ a common school." 
Hassan sends a little boy to school in Alexandria, and pays 
about two piastres a week, (not quite ten cents,^ but, I venture 
to say, there is not one man in a thousand, in Egypt, who could, 
or would afford to pay that for a child's schooling. How could 
they ? Look at the wages they receive. Our rais has one 
hundred and fifly piastres a month, say six dollars and a half, 
and what he gets as " buksheesh " from the gentlemen who 
hire the boat, and out of that, he is obliged to find himself, 
while on board, and to support his family. The steersman is 
hired by the trip, and receives not so much in proportion. 
The men, excepting the cabin-boy, who like the rais is hired 
by the month, and receives fifty piastres a month, are engaged 
by the trip, for one hundred and fifty piastres, that is, a trip 
like the one we are making, to be gone from nine to eleven 
weeks, and out of this they must find themselves, for no pro- 
vision in common is laid in by the owner of the boat. Is it 
now any wonder these poor men are clamorous for their 
" buksheesh ? " Is it now surprising that they eat little, if any 
meat ? It is well the food they do eat, costs them but little, 
and it is quite certain their clothes cannot be very expensive, 
since many of them wear but a loose garment of coarse cloth, 
with a burmoos of thick stuff to put on at night, or in cold 
weather, I have never seen one of our men,vexGept the rais 
and the steersman, wear a pair of shoes, and one day, when 
the rais went on shore with us, and I was telling Hassan how 
neatly his feet looked in clean and nicely fitting white stockings, 
he told me, in a whisper, the stockings were the cook's, and 
that the rais had borrowed them, that he might look his best 
while attending us on shore ! 

But once more I have wandered, and once more I must re- 
turn. Yesterday morning we went to the temple-palace of old 
Koomeh, dedicated to Amun, the Jupiter of Thebes, and 
built thirteen hundred years before the Christian era, but though 
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we spent some time in its examination, I can't say as I found 
anything particularly worthy of notice, and so I shall pass on 
to some tombs cut in the side of the mountains, which we 
reached after first ascending a hil!, and then descending into 
the bowels of the earth. And here I shall not enter into a 
minute account «f the various tombs we visited, but merely 
glance at some of the most interesting features. The most of 
them were small, consisting of two or three chambers, the 
walls covered with hieroglyphics, sometimes representing 
scenes in the times of the kings in whose reigns they were 
built, sometimes scenes in which the gods and goddesses bore 
a prominent part, or else picturing out the life of the individual 
who built the tomb, or for wh®m it was built They were all^ 
however, tombs of private individuals, or of those of the 
priestly order, as we are reserving the tombs of the kings for 
another day. Sometimes the sculptures are cut in the solid 
rock, sometimes the rock is covered with stucco, and that, with 
figures painted on it Some of these tombs are very ancient, 
having been built more than a thousand years before the 
Christian era ; the hieroglyphics on the walls, therefore, are 
very interesting to us, as they show us many of the manners 
and customs at that early period, of the world's history. 

The last tomb we visited was immense ; indeed, after that 
I did not care to see anything further that day. 

We went down and down, and on and on, through a passage 
cut in the rock, lined with hieroglyphics, and opening into 
several large chambers, in two of which were great pits, so 
deep, that a piece of lighted paper we threw down, looked like 
a small star at the bottom. Whether these pits were origi- 
nally filled with mummies or not I know not, as from some 
cause or dther, Hassan did not go in with us, so we were 
without an interpreter. We saw nothing, however, of either 
mummies or sarcophagi, and all we could glean from the guide 
was, that Belzoni and Leipsius took them away. 

I was very glad, however, not to see any mummies, for the 
place was awful enough without them, and as J«, the guide 
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and myself, each with a candle in hand, threaded our way 
daintily over the loose stones, disturbing in our progress thou- 
sands and thousands of bats, I thought I had never been in a 
place where everything seemed so fearful, and I longed to 
breathe once more the pure air of heaven, the unearthly smell 
of this tomb, adding not a Httle to its unpleasant effect. 

To think of such an immense tomb for one individual, or 
even for one family ! Does it not seem as if it was the work 
of a life time, to prepare a house for the body when the spirit 
should depart ? What must have been the ideas of the old 
Egyptians in relation to death, when such vast preparations 
were made to meet it ? 

This morning we went to see the Memnonium or Remeseum, 
the temple-palace of Remeses the Great, and therefore built 
about fifteen hundred years before the Christian era. To give 
you some idea of the heaps upon heaps of stones that lie about 
this immense temple, I will just say, that those on the ground, 
in front of the gateway merely, are more than sufficient to 
build two churches as large as Grace Church at home. 

From the hieroglyphics on the walls of the temples and 
palaces of ancient Egypt, we judge that the monarchs who 
built them, spent the first years of their reigns, in extending 
and strengthening their kingdoms by conquests, and then, re- 
turning victorious from the wars, they sat down in peace and 
quiet to reap the fruits of their victories, and to embellish 
their capital with edifices, which have stood for thousands of 
years, and we hope, may stand for thousands more to come. 

Passing through the gateway, we come to a court, more than 
one hundred and fifty feet square, at the upper end of which 
are the remains of a stupendous statue of Syenite stone, the 
largest statue in Egypt, nay, I may say, in the world. It 
represents the king seated on a throne, the hands resting on 
the knees, indicating the tranquillity which he was enjoying in 
Egypt, after the fatigues of his wars. But the fury of an 
invader overthrew this immense work of art, though it is 
equally a matter of wonder to us of the present day, how it 
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could have been broken in pieces, as how such an enormous mass 
of stone could have been brought from Syene, at least one 
hundred and twenty miles distant. By an accurate calcula- 
tion, Wilkinson came to the conclusion, that this statue must 
have weighed nearly nine hundred tons. 

Then we came to another court, one hundred and forty feet 
by one hundred and seventy, having on two sides a row of 
Osiride pillars, so called, because they bear a statue of Osiris, 
in the same attitude as those in the temple of Aboo-Simbel, 
the hands crossed on the breast, the faces and figures expressive 
of a calm majesty, very beautiful to behold. Besides these 
statues, are the remains of two others of black granite, of 
Remeses the Great. Some of the columns that adorn the 
great hall are of immense size, being nearly forty feet in 
height, and twenty-one in circumferance, and the roof, of solid 
blocks of stone, is painted a beautiful blue, studded with stars. 

On the walls are hieroglyphics, representing the battles of 
the king, in one of which he is seen standing in his chariot, 
with the reins tied around his waist, while he is discharging 
his arrows on the enemy, that are fleeing in great confusion 
before him. 

A short ride brought us to a tomb, in which we found some 
interesting hieroglyphics, of the time of Amunoph the Third, 
sixteen hundred yeai's before the Christian era. A female face 
and figure, seen several times on the walls, are exquisitely 
done, and in niches in several parts of the tomb, are sitting 
statues of black granite, the faces so exceedingly calm and 
peaceful, that the very pulsations of my heart seemed soothed, 
as I gazed on those placid figures, in that attitude of calm 
repose, the hands meekly crossed upon the brea,3t. And in 
that dark abode, far removed from the noise and turmoil of the 
world, they have sat for more than three thousand years, while 
within the last quarter of a century, hundred^ from all parts 
of the world, have come to gaze upon them. 

We rode home by the Colossi, and the sun as it was sinking 
below the hills behind them, threw their massive shadows Qver 
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the pltun stretched before them, while the hills on the opposite 
side of the river, were tinged with hues of purple and of gold, 
and the pillars of the ancient palaces of Luxor stood out in 
bold relief, from the modem habitations around them. 

And thus has ended mj birth-daj. Tired as I came home, 
I could not think of letting the day pass without writing to 
jou, to let you know that on this day, though so far away, and 
in the midst of such novel scenes, my heart has still been with 
you. 

And now it is time to close this long letter, as it must leave 
here tomorrow evening to reach Cairo in season for the next 
English mail, so good bye to you alL 
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Coptic cbinrch.~*AdTentQre8.~Tom1>8 of the Kings.— Belzoni's Tomb.— 
Brace's Tomb.— Tomb of Memnon.— Luxor.— Evening scene.— Tombs 
of the Queens.- Karnac. — Wedding procession. 

Thebes, Jan. 24th, 1854. 
Mr DEAK P. 

We are still here, engaged in the fatiguing work of sight* 
seeing, and I have been too tired to begin another letter be* 
fore to-day. But this morning, we found the wind blowing so 
furiously, and the sands on the other side of the river, rising 
in such gusts, we concluded a visit to that side would be no 
pleasant work, and as it was quite too windy to ride to^ 
Karnac, and we were all well tired out with our yesterday's 
excursion, we decided we would spend the day quietly and 
comfortably, and while the two gentlemen are resting upon 
the divans, I take my pen to record the events of the last two 
days. 

On Sunday morning, attended by the American Consul, and 
his secretary, we crossed the river, and rode away to the hills 
to attend the service of the C!optic church.. But when we 
15' 
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arrived there, we found that some one had stolen, the night 
before, two camels that belonged to the priest, and his time 
had been so taken up in searching for them, he was unable to 
hold the usual service ! So we had that long ride for nothing. 
And such a time as we had, understanding about those two 
camels ! Mr. H., the secretary, speaks English rather imper- 
i'ectly, and first I understood him to say two " candles" were 
stolen. While I was pondering in my own mind about the 
poverty of a church, that could muster no more candles on an 
emergency, Mr. N. was talking about the " garments" that 
had been stolen. " Ah ! priestly garments they were," I said 
to myself, and then asked Mr. H. if the garments were of 
gilk. Whereupon his puzzled face grew still more puzzled, 
and then we succeeded in comprehending the nature of the 
loss the priest had sustained. At dinner we had the company 
of the two gentlemen who went with us to church, otherwise 
I have no record of the day to give. Ah ! I ought not to for- 
jret a short but pleasant call from our fellow-townsman. Rev. 
3rr. Granger. How delightful thus to see a familiar face ! 

Yesterday was the most fatiguing day I have known in 
Egypt ; indeed you may imagine I was completely overcome 
with fatigue, when I tell you I was obliged to retire at the 
early hour of half past seven, which was " early to bed" with 
a vengeance. The day's excursion was commenced under rather 
unfavorable circumstances. We had rode but a short distance, 
when Mr. N.'s donkey " slumped" into a marshy spot ; J.'s 
horse followed suit, and just at that interesting moment, the 
donkey boys got into a fight, when the two gentlemen and Hassan 
were obliged to ply their sticks so vigorously, I began to fear 
some broken heads might ensue. I wished to get out of the 
hubbub, but my donkey boy, or man, I should say, held on fast, 
till I finally succeeded in making him understand I wished to 
go on, so we started ahead. Just then Mohammed, who was on 
the brow of a hill, fell from his saddle, which had turned^ and 
rolled over and over down the hill. He cries very easily, and 
when he rose from the ground, the tears were streaming-down his 
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fece, but the next moment, anger followed, and he flew at his 
donkey boy with such a mixture of wrath and grief in his 
face, I could not keep from laughing. And still the clamor of 
voices grew louder, and the sticks flew round more vigorously, 
while I tried to keep calm, though I must acknowledge, I did, 
not succeed w«ll, but gave way to no small degree of cross- 
ness, which, as is customary in these days, I dignified with 
the name of nervousness. 

But at length all angry spirits were quelled ; the boys that 
were to go with us resumed their duties, while the discontented 
ones slunk away, and we pursued the rest of our way in peace, 
having for our destination the tombs of the Kings. After leav- 
ing the plain, we entered upon a defile in the mountain, and, 
for several miles, our way led through narrow winding passes, 
where the mountains seemed to meet before and behind us, 
and there was not even a green shrub to vary the scene. 
What a desolate approach to the abodes of the dead ! As we 
wound through these stony defiles in silence, some being too 
thoughtful, others too weary to speak, I almost fancied ours 
was a funeral train, and that silently and sadly, we were fol- 
lowing some loved one to his last earthly resting place. 

A great number of these tombs have been opened within 
the last few years, though some still remain closed, a huge 
block of stone fitting tightly into the opening of the grotto, 
looking as though it might defy ages to come, before its mys- 
teries would be laid open to the human gaze. 

We selected three of the most interesting tombs as the sub- 
ject of our examination, preferring to devote our attention 
exclusively to these, rather than to ?ush in and out of a dozen 
tombs, and come home with an obscure notion of all we had 
seen. 

The first one was the tomb commonly called Belzoni's, be- 
cause he discovered it, and the hieroglyphics at the entrance 
tell us it was built for king Osirei, who ascended the throne 
more than fifteen hundred years before the Christian era. 

We first went down some ruined steps, to a depth of twen- 
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ty-four feet from the surface, and then passed through a pas- 
sage eighteen feet long and nine wide, the walls of which were 
covered with hieroglyphics. To this succeeds another stair* 
case, beyond which, a passage twenty-nine feet long, brings us 
to a small chamber, in which was a pit, filled up by Belzdni. 
Here the tomb seemed to cease, but the hollow sound of the 
wall, at the end of the chamber, convinced the indefatigable 
Belzoni, that there must be secret chambers beyond, and a 
passage was soon cut through the apparently solid rock, lead- 
ing into a hall supported by four square pillars, decorated, like 
the walls, with highly finished sculptures, the colors of which 
are as vivid as though just put on. Beyond, is a second hall, 
the figures dmwn on the wall, but not sculptured, as though the 
monarch had died, and the tomb been closed up, before the 
artist had finished his work. To me, no chamber was more 
interesting than this, it seemed so much like the work <^ to-day, 
as though the painter had laid aside his pencil, and the sculptor 
his chisel, at the close of the day, intending on the morrow to 
pursue their respective labors. Alas, how many thousand 
" morrows" havecome and gone, and the pencil's and the chisel's 
work is still unfinished I 

Then we came to another chamber, seventeen feet by four- 
teen, beyond which is the grand hall, twenty-seven feet square, 
and supported by six pillars, and on either side of the hall is 
a small chamber, and beyond it, a saloon, nineteen feet by 
thirty, with an arched ceiling. In the centre of this salocm 
(mce stood an alabaster sarcophagus, in which the m<march lay 
embsdmed, but now, both monarch aud sarcophagus are gone, 
adorning perhaps the British Museum. Thus all the pains 
taken for keeping the sacred person of the monarch from the 
public gaze, have been in vain. Stone walls and doors have 
not been sufiicient to keep out the invader, but his feet have 
penetrated even in the inmost sanctuary, and he was not con- 
tent with what he saw, but he bore away the greatest treasure 
of all, the person of the monarch. 

Beyond this, extends another long passage, making the total 
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length of the tomb three hundred and twenty feet, and the 
depth from the surface one hundred and eighty. Besides the 
rooms I have mentioned, we saw another, twenty-five feet square, 
having a broad bench four feet high hewn out of the rock, 
running around three sides of it. No one seems to know what 
this bench was used for, unless it may have served as a repo- 
sitory for the mummies of the inferior persons of the king's 
household, though our guide said the room was used for a 
dining room. Who, did he think, was coming there to eat in 
that dark abode, where the light of day could never enter ? 

I have been thus particular, perhaps some of you will think, 
too particular, in giving you the dimensions of the different 
parts of this tomb, because in so doing, you can form a better 
idea of it, than though I indulged in mere general remarks, 
and because we have nothing to compare with it in our own 
country. And this stupendous piece of work was constructed 
for one individual ! Is it not a striking commentary on that 
passage in Isaiah, where he says, ^ the kings of the nations, 
even all of them, lie in glory, each in his own house." 

Long as I have dwelt upon this tomb, I should not do jus- 
tice to it, did I not say a little more about its hieroglyphics, inter- 
esting, because they throw light upon some subjects, relating 
to the ideas of the ancient Egyptians of the state after death. 

Eiieph, " the Spirit of the Supreme, which moves upon the 
face of the waters," has a boat for one of his emblems, and a 
serpent for another, and here we find a number of these boats, 
each having a large dove upon it, referring to the descent to 
Amenti, the western region of the dead. Others represent 
mummies in their repositories, the doors of which are thrown 
wide open ; they have passed through another state. Here, 
too, we saw an immense serpent, used as a bier for carrying 
the bodies in their mummified form, (if I may use such a 
word.) In another place is a fine group, representing the in- 
troduction of the king by Horus, into the presence of Osiris 
and Athor. 

We saw a procession of four different people, where we dis- 
15* 
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tinctlj traced the. diflferences in the faces of the nations. First 
came four, painted red, designating the Egyptians : the next 
four are white, with blue eyes, long beards, and clad in a short 
dress ; these are the nations of the north. The next four, who 
could doubt them ? are regular negroes, so very different in 
the shape and expression of their faces from the Egyptians or 
Nubians, and then came other four, white again, but with 
pointed beards, feathers in their hair, dressed in long flowing 
robes, with crosses and other devices about their persons, rep- 
resenting the people of the East And here I will just say, 
that in these tombs, as well as in other places in Egypt, I re- 
peatedly saw the cross, thus proving that it was known as a 
sign or emblem, ages before it was made sacred in the eyes of 
the Christian. 

And now, come with me to another tomb, sometimes called 
Brace's, because first mentioned by that traveller, and some- 
times the Harpers,' because in one of the chambers, are painted 
on the wall, two " harpers, harping with their harps." 

This tomb was built one hundred years after the other, and 
the hieroglyphics are exceedingly interesting. A narrow pas- 
sage runs along some length, on either side of which are small 
chambers, the walls covered with paintings. One of these 
represents a kitchen, where some are engaged in kiUing and 
cutting up oxen, the joints of which are put into caldrons, 
fixed on a tripod, over a fire of wood. One pounds something 
in a large mortar, while above, fastened to the ceiling by ropes, 
is a shelf, raised thus from the ground to guard against rats. 
How like this is, to what we now call a " hanging" or " swing 
shelf!" And yet such were in use three thousand years ago. 

There you see two men, kneading out something with their 
feet, while others are engaged in cooking meats and broth, 
probably of the lentiles, which you see in a basket near. How 
Mohammed's one eye stared, when he discovered lentiles 
were in use among the Egyptians, more than three thousand 
years gone by ! There you see some drawing from vases a 
kind of liquid, pix)bably a cool and refreshing drink, and if 
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you look sharply on the other side, you will see the process of 
making bread, though you will have to trust a little to your 
imagination, as some of the figures are defaced. But you can 
see they are using their hands in mixing, and after the loaves 
are made, some small black seeds, like what the Egyptians of 
the present day use, are sprinkled on the surface, and then 
they are borne to the oven. How busy they all seem ! How 
like the scene presented even now on some of our large forms 
at home. 

In another chamber are boats, their sails gaily painted in 
plaids, and in the next is a collection of the arms and warlike 
implements of the ancient Egyptians, knives, spears, daggers, 
bows, arrows and quivers, darts, clubs, and standards. In 
still another, you will see such beautiful chairs, you wonder 
some modern cabinet maker does not increase his fortune by 
imitating them. And then there are sofas too, and rich vases, 
and leopard skins, and printed stuffs, and baskets, and basins 
and ewers of such pretty shapes, you are forced to confess 
that people who lived three thousand years before you were 
bom, were far more civilized than you had ever given them 
credit for. 

Then comes the agricultural <;hamber, and there you see 
men sowing and reaping, though the trees and fiowers and 
plants, thrown in to fill up the scene, are what Mr. N. called 
'^ uncommonly odd looking." But I must dwell no longer on 
this tomb, or you may fear I shall never come from it. But 
stop, have I told you that the whole length of it is more than 
four hundred feet ? 

The last one we visited is called the tomb of Memnon, 
though built by Remeses V, not quite fourteen hundred years 
before the Christian era, but I shall not dwell much upon this, 
as I have said so much about the other two, except to say, that it 
is three hundred and forty-two feet long, and that the ceilings 
of some of the chambers are exceedingly singular, having as- 
tronomical subjects upon them. On one account, this was the 
most interesting of all the tombs, because here we saw part of 
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the sarcophagus in which the body of the king wa& placed. It 
was of bhick granite of immense tliickness. 

And now we turned our steps homeward, our patient don- 
keys picking their way over the loose sharp stoned, and seem- 
ing to feel new vigor, as their faces were turned towards the 
river. And here I will say, that though we passed, every day, 
along this rich plain, I never knew a donkey, or horse, offer 
to crop even a blade of grass or grain, and although we daily 
forded a stream, and repeatedly passed over the little canals 
for watering the fields, I never knew one of them to drink, 
and this too, when they have been out nine hours. 

As we wound through the mountain defile, we occasionally 
caught glimpses of patches of green verdure, in the plain be- 
yond, so refreshing to the eye, after seeing, for so many hours, 
naught but bare and stony hills. And then the hills back of 
Thebes shone so beautifully in the light of the descending sun, 
and the massive walls and gateways of Kamac loomed up so 
distinctly against the clear sky, and the river looked so peace- 
fully, that I always enjoyed my ride home, wearied as I was, 
about as much as any part of the day's wonders. Then, too, 
my donkey boy was so excessively civil and attentive, and he 
took such pains to show off, both his knowledge of the English 
language and his donkey, that I was never at a loss for amuse- 
ment. I generally filled my pocket, every morning before 
starting, with dried dates, and whenever I gave him one, his 
<^ohl thank you," was inimitable. Mohanmied's attendant 
to-day was a bright looking girl, nine or ten years old, and 
she followed her donkey all day, her bare feet becoming the 
very color of the sand and stones, before her day* work, w^ 
done. And little Said tripped along too, though this day, as 
the journey was a long one, he had shoes on his small feet, 
and occasionally he rode before his father on the donkey, and 
once when J. was off his horse looking at something, I made 
Said jump on, and the little fellow galloped away, as bravely 
as though he was bom upon a horse's back. 

Last night for a wonder, we had a slight shower, only the 
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third time we have seen rain since we have been in Egypt, 
now nearly twelve weeks. Here, it is much colder than we 
found it farther up the river ; no more sleeping with open 
windows, no more walking on shore, at evening, in a summer 
dress, and without a bonnet, though I should still call the days 
hot, if I had come directly from home here, but they are so 
cool in comparison with the Nubian days, I consider them 
quite comfortable. The nights here, are like our nights in 
October, or early November, though as yet, I have seen no 
indications of frost. 

This morning, we took a walk on this side of the river, 
to visit the ruins of the temple built by Amunoph III and 
Remeses II, in the sixteenth century before the Christian era, 
which now consists of two or three courts, surrounded by pil- 
lars, but the modem habitations of Thebes encroach so closely 
upon the ancient, that the latter, in some places, are almost 
entirely in the shade. At the entrance to this temple are two 
colossal statues of Remeses, but the sand has accumulated 
about their base to such ^ dlpp*^J that little except the head 
can be seen. In front of these statues, were ibrmerly two 
beautiful obelisks of red granite ; now but one remains, the 
other, at present adorning the ^ Place de la Ck>ncorde" in 
Paris. 

This evening the bank presents quite an animating scene. 
An English boat has arrived, and a company of dancing girls 
are exhibiting their graces before it, under the light of a large 
torch. Our crew have taken up their abode along the pros- 
trate trunk of a date tree, and here and there the blaze of the 
fires they have kindled, throws a fanciful light over their dark 
&ces and picturesque turbans. Washing and cooking are 
going on all day, front of the different boats, a long line, 
stretched before ours, displaying our week's wash to the utmost 
advantage. The turkeys and chickens are moved from the 
boats to the bai^, and their gobbling and cackling remind me 
of life in the country at home. One boat has a large tent put 
up cm the bank, and quite a picturesque group is ass^nbled 
before it. 
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Boats are coming and going constantly, ever since we have 
been here. Some stay a day, others but an hour, as all are 
anxious to take advantage of a good wind to speed southward. 

Thursday, 26^A. This has been another day of rest, J. 
coming home yesterday with such a headache, that to-day he 
has not been able to leave the boat at all, so we have all staid 
quietly on board, and I seize the interval of rest, to give you 
a short account of our excursion yesterday, which was over 
to the tombs of the Queens, fortunately for our comfort, on 
this side of the mountains, and not on the other, where their 
liege lords repose, or rather once reposed, in state. 

We visited three of these tombs, but I saw little which 
would interest you, after the detailed account I gave you of 
the tombs of the kings. These are on a much smaller scale 
than those, and the hieroglyphics are consequently fewer, and 
some of them are quite indistinct. The last one we visited, the 
entrance was so blocked up by sand, that I thought it impossi- 
ble for even a small body like myself to get in, but when I 
saw Hassan, whose frame is of almost colossal mould, creep 
in, I no longer doubted the possibility of my getting in, but 
began to discuss the probabilities thereof. The idea was not 
pleasant of being obliged to lie on the ground, and then crawl 
in like a serpent, but there was no alternative. Whatever the 
entrance was, when the Queen in her funeral pomp and majesty, 
was borne to the sepulchre within, there is now no royal road 
to it. I must go as others go, or not at all. Once I have 
turned away, discouraged from going farther, and that once 
must suffice for some time to come, so taking off my bonnet, 
and wrapping my veil closely around my head, and gathering 
my clothes around me, I lay down in the dirt, while J. pulled 
me in by my feet. Was not that a dignified introduction to 
the tomb of a Queen, of the old Egyptian times ? 

Groping around in the dark, with our candles thrust to the 
wall, we saw some very well defined faces and figures, cut in 
the solid rock, and on lowering our candles, found we were 
not only stepping over loose stones, but over the limbs of 
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mummies, that had lain for ages in that receptacle. Some 
of the heads were perfect, even after that lapse of time. The 
female part of the household of more than one monarch must 
have been deposited there, or he must have had as many 
wives as there are days in the year, and even more. The 
sarcophagus in the middle of one of the chambers is broken 
into large fragments, and the body gone, but on the outside of 
the sarcophagus we could discern figures cut in the granite. 

As we were wandering in and out the ruined chambers of 
this dark abode, and I could just see the light of day struggling 
in through the narrow opening, I could not but think, " sup- 
posing that light should suddenly be obscured, and we should 
find the stones and the sands falling down from above, 
to bury us from the outer world, how long would it be before 
the donkey boys outside, could raise a force sufficient to get 
us out ? " This thought made me quicken my steps, though 
I found it not so easy to get out as it was to get in, as crawling 
up hill is always more diflicult than crawling down ; however, 
Hassan's strong hands soon pulled me out, though I did not so 
soon shake off the dust and dirt of the entrance. It was em- 
phatically the t' dust of ages " that I brought out with me. 

We came home by the Memnonium or Kameseum, and we 
rode through the colonades, and by the immense statue, over- 
thrown on the ground, and over a part of the plain, where 
camels and buffaloes and donkeys and horses and goats, were 
browsing on the green grass, each group attended by a boy or 
girl, the latter with her distaff in hand, and both latter and 
former, using their lungs to the utmost, as they screamed out, 
" buksheesh hawagee ! " 

We stepped under the shadow of the Colossi, and took our 
last look at them, and then we turned our face towards our 
boat, as to a bright and cheerful home that awaits the tired 
laborer, after his day's work is done. We had devoted ^\e 
days to the temples and palaces of " the Lybian suburb," and 
though we did not see so much in quantity as some travellers 
ha^e seen, in even less time, we felt satisfied that we had well 
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seen what we had seen, and we returned to the boat, with the 
exclamation that we had ^^ finished up the other side," adding, 
by way of parenthesis, " and ourselves too," for I think, a 
more tired or dispirited looking set than we were, was rarely 
ever seen. An American flag was floating to the breeze, be- 
hind our boat, and the gentleman, Mr. S., of Boston, finding 
that J. was too ill to to call on him, waived all ceremony and 
came in to see us. 

I have written this among many interruptions ; preparing 
medicine and cooling drinks for the sick one, giving directions 
about sundry things necessary for our downward voyage, and 
letter-writing have been strangely jumbled together, which 
must be my apology for any want of clearness that may be 
discerned in this history of a day. 

Friday^ afternoon. This is our last day at Thebes, and 
much as I have enjoyed this visit to its celebrated antiquities^ 
I shall not be sorry for a few days of quiet on the Nile, for 
really, constant sight-seeing, is about as fatiguing as any thing 
possibly can be. It is not the physical labor merely, that 
wearies, though that is by no means slight, but it is the eoor 
stant working of the mind, and all its powers, the calling upon 
reality and imagination to aid in its researches into the past, 
that make sight-seeing, delightful as it is, fatiguing work. 
When you add too, the thinking over every thing again and 
again, both while seeing any particular object, and after seeing 
it, to ^ it firmly in the mind, that a clear account may be given 
of it ; and when the day's excursion is over, and you sit down 
to rest, to force yourself, wearied as you are, to think over each 
point, to be sure that you have everything arranged in your 
mind, in its proper order, this, you may be sure, is no slight 
addition to the day's fatigues, and if you have any doubts on 
the subject, all I have to say is, " try for yourselves sometime.*' 

This morning Mr. N. and I started for our last visit to the 
ruins of Karnac, being obliged, to our great regret, to leave J. 
behind, as he is still suffering too much from pains in his head, 
to brave an Egyptian sun. We were a very quiet party. 
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having only a guide, Hassan, Mohammed, and three donkey 
boys, which was a small retinue, compared with what we have 
been accustomed to, on the other side of the river. 

The approach to Karnac, in the days of Theban glory, was 
by an avenue of sphinxes, distant from each other only six or 
eight feet. Perhaps you may not all know, that the word 
.sphinx is given to a statue having a lion*s body, and a man's 
head, and it represented royalty, or " intellectual power com- 
bined with physical strength." Only few of these sphinxes 
now remain, and even these are in a mutilated state. 

As I walked this morning, for the third time, through the 
vast ruins of the temple at Karnac, I asked myself more than 
once, " where shall I begin my description of this temple ? 
Wliat words shall I use to give them at home any idea of its 
vastness ? " If I say to you, " This is the most majestic of 
all the remains of the past in Egypt, and indeed, in the whole 
world," I am afraid you would fall far short of the reality in 
your conception of it. If I were to copy from a guide book, 
and tell you how many " pylon " and " propyla " it has, and 
what are the dimensions of each one, what more would you 
know from such an account, than you know now ? And yet, 
in justice to this stupendous work of art, I cannot pass it by 
in silence, still I scarcely know where to begin, and when I 
have once begun, I am afi*aid I shall have as much difficulty 
in knowing when to stop. When, and by whom was this tem- 
ple built? Different parts of it were built at different eras,, 
ranging from the time of Osirtasen, two thons^and years before^ 
the Christian era, to the times of the Ptolemies, who reigned 
in the last two centuries before Christ. As I passed through 
the various parts of this temple, a perfect labyrinth of corridors^, 
and courts, and pillars, and gateways, I thought I would 
attempt to count the pillars, and notice their various styles, but 
I soon gave this up in despair, satisfied it was a w^ork that 
would take more hours, and more patience than I had at my 
disposal, but as I walked back and forth through " the grand 
hall," and gazed with staring eyes at the immense pillars that 
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supported it, the guide told me that the twelve largest columns 
in the centre, were seventy feet high, and thirty-six in circum- 
ference, and that there were one hundred and twenty-two 
smaller ones, fifty feet in height, and twenty-seven feet and a 
half in circumference. Imagine what an immense room this 
must have been. Some of the pillars are broken, and several 
look as though they might fall and crush you, as you pass. 
Beyond this hall, in an open court, are two beautiful obelisks, 
or needles, as they are sometinjes called from their slender and 
tapering forms, the largest of which is said to be the most 
beautiful obelisk in the world. It is a single shaft of red 
granite, ninety feet high, and weighing about four hundred 
tons, brought here from beyond Assouan, more than a hundred 
miles. Is it not a mystery, how such a weight was moved, 
that long distance, at that early age of the world, when we 
are accustomed to think mechanical inventions and powers at 
a lower ebb than they are in this day of enlightened science. 

Still farther on, is a small chamber, called the " sanctuary," 
on the walls of which I saw highly colored figures, represent- 
ing, I judged, scenes after death, when the soul of the departed 
was approaching the place, where judgment was to be 
passed upon " the deeds of the body." When I looked upon 
these bright red and yellow colors, I could hardly believe 
that they had been exposed to the changing seasons of more 
than three thousand years, and probably they could not have 
been so well preserved in any other climate than Egypt. 

On the exterior wall of a part of this ancient temple, some 
sculptures were added during the reign of Sheshonk, (called 
Shishak in the old Testament, 2 Chron., 12th, 2,) representing 
the victories of that monarch over the hostile nations around 
him, and among the prisoners in his train, is one, whose hiero- 
glyphics tell us, is the " King of the country of Judah." 

Again and again I wandered through these vast ruins, and 
each time as I turned in my walk, I was more and more im- 
pressed with their immensity, and the difiiculty there was in 
forming a cl^ar idpa of the symmetry of Egyptian architecture, 
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and as I looked upon the enormous pillars and slabs of stone, 
that lay around me, I asked again the oft-repeated question, 
" how was this overthrown ? By the hand of man, or of God ' 
Has there been, as some say, an earthquake, or did the fury 
of an hostile invader against a conquered people, assist and 
promote the work of destruction ? " These questions were 
easily asked, but, I am afraid, cannot be so easily answered. 

I have now seen these magnificent ruins under different 
aspects, by the early morning light, under a noonday sun, be- 
neath the glowing tints of an afternoon sky, and by the lovely 
light of the moon. Every court and pillar, and^ colonnade, 
and obelisk, I have examined over and over again, and yet I 
feel, that after all, I know but little about this temple, and as 
I know so little, I greatly fear, I have not been able to give 
you a very clear idea of what I have seen, but as a final 
attempt to convey some idea of its immensity, I shall just 
say, that the circuit of it is about one mile and a half. Now 
imagine a circuit of that distance, and put within it larger 
pillars than you ever saw, some standing upright in all their 
ancient glory, others just ready to topple over, so that you 
almost fear to pass imder them, and others still, lying on the 
ground, while you pass through court after court, and corridor 
after corridor, and see walls covered with sculptured figures, 
and pillars bearing the ovals of the different kings, besides an 
immense number of other hieroglyphics, and perhaps, you may 
then have a faint idea of the grandeur and vastness of the 
ruins of the temple at Karnac. 

After I had taken my last survey, I sat down under the 
shadow of the beautiful obelisk, and closing my eyes, tried to 
picture to myself how Thebes must have looked thousands of 
years ago, when this temple, and those on the other side of 
the river, were in their original magnificence, when the ave- 
nues of sphinxes, leading from the temple, were unbroken, and 
when the kings and priests came in their pomp to offer incense 
to their gods. But in the midst of this wandering into the 
regions of the far distant past, a loud noise of singing, or 
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rather shouting, awoke me to the living present, and Hassan came 
running to me to tell me a wedding procession was passing by. 
What to me were the visions of the past ? Gone like the 
"baseless fabric of a dream." The past receded, and the 
pre^'ent assumed its sway. I ran to the entrance • of one of 
the courts, and saw a procession of women and children, each 
vying with the other, as to who should sing the loudest. I 
eagerly asked which was the bride, for as they were all dressed 
in common dark blue clothes, with a scarf of the same lugu- 
brious color, shading the face like a veil, it was not easy to tell 
one " fair one " from another. But the bride was not there, 
neither was she yet a bride, but expected to be on that eve- 
ning, and this was a procession of her friends on their way to 
visit her, to bear their different offerings of love, on tliis inters 
esting occasion. You may imagine I felt no little interest in 
seeing what these gifts were, and as I hope you feel a little of 
the same interest, I shall give you a list of the articles I saw. 
Now ye, who associate with the idea of wedding gifts, articles 
of gold and silver, and rich embroidery, will think the gifts 
designed to grace a wedding festival in far distant Egypt, not 
worthy of being mentioned, but you will admit they were more 
appropriate to this humble Egyptian bride, than silver forks 
and spoon?. Foremost in this group appeared a sheep and a 
goat, awkward ornaments, I will admit, for a table spread with 
wedding gifts, but perhaps the custom of displaying gifts does 
not prevail here. Any way, the two animals seemed some- 
what to enter into the spirit of the scene, for they tried all they 
could, to render the tumult greater. One woman bore on her 
head a large wooden bowl, full of sour milk, not so palatable 
to us, as wedding cake and lemonade, but perhaps more so to 
the guests at the wedding. Another brought, what I had to 
be told several times was cheese, before I could realize it, and 
yet another had little balls of butter, not " golden," but white, 
made in a skin, fastened to the roof of a hut, and beaten back 
and forth. One young girl carried an unpretending looking 
bundle, which proved, on examination, to be a few yards of 
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cotton cloth, quite thin, and coarse enough to act as a sie^e, 
while another had some bunches of onions and large radishes, 
quite sufficient, I should imagine, to bring the tears to the ejes 
of those courageous enough to eat them. 

The procession passed on ; I mounted my donkey and soon 
was on the bank of the Nile. My donkey boy was a bright looking 
little fellow, named Mohammed, of course, as five out of six 
are, and from the time we left the boat till we got back to it, 
while he was running by my side, he never seemed to take 
his eyes from my face, and as he was obliged to look up to do 
this, I really thought it would end in his getting a stiff neck. 
And his part was the more difficult, as my donkey, like some of 
the religionists of the present day, was not satisfied to follow 
the appointed guide, but delighted in choosing a path for him- 
self, now darting to the right, then as suddenly skipping off to 
the left ; now galloping ahead, leaving guide and all in the 
distance, then relaxing his pace, he wouM allow all to pass by 
him, so between looking out for myself and my little Mo- 
hammed, my attention was quite on the alert, for fear, either 
he or I might pitch into a ditch. 

And now our last day, and our last hour at Thebes have 
come. We have exchanged our parting compliments with the 
Mustapha, and with the American Consul, who has been very 
kind to us, even sending us bread from his own house, and 
with the occupants of the American boat behind us ; our rais 
is giving his orders, and the crew are bringing their " goods 
and chattels " from the bank, and I am warned that I must 
close this letter immediately, if I would leave it here to be 
mailed for Cairo, so I bid you and Thebes good bye in the 
same breath. 
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LETTER XX. 

Departure from Thebes.— Sickness and anxieties. — Keneh. — Bellianeh.— 
High winds.— A8yoot.—Manfaloot.—Beni-Hafisan.— Gloomy thoughts. 

Arrival at Cairo.— Palace of Abbas Pasha. 

Cairo, Feb. 6th. 

My dearest M. 

You will be surprised at the date of this letter, not that we 
have arrived here so soon, but that I should allow ten days 
to pass without writing you a word, but such is the fact, and I 
hasten to account for my long and unusual silence. From the 
time we left Thebes, on Friday week, till to-day, I have been 
obliged to act as doctor and nurse, J. all that time being pros- 
trate with a fever. To say nothing of my care and anxiety, 
(and only they can know what I suffered, who have watched 
beside a loved one, in a foreign land, far from home and 
friends, and unable to procure medical advice,) how could I 
sit down and write calmly, when every few minutes, I should 
have been obliged to jump up and run from one cabin to ano- 
ther, first for medicine, then for a cooling drink, and then to 
bathe the head of the sufferer, and two or three minutes after- 
wards, to rush out upon the deck, to ask the crew to sing a little 
lower, as the " hawagee" was asleep. Nor was this all, though 
even this would seem sufiicient, but unfortunately for all on 
board, sick and well, a head wind sprang up soon after leaving 
Thebes, and we were rolled about in such a way, that to guide 
the pen was quite impossible, and so, after many attempts to 
write, and as many failures, I gave it up, hoping to make up 
for all deficiencies when we arrived here. 

And now, having seen my sick one quietly resting in his 
bed, I sit down to a table, with the happy consciousness that 
it will not slide from under me while I use my pen as vigor- 
ously as possible, to make up for past deficiencies. As I told 
^ou, we left Thebes on Friday, Jan. 27th, a little after sunset. 
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A salute from the American boat, and an answer from our 
own, and a song, given with tremendous power, by all the 
crew, characterized our departure. I was surprised to see 
Hamed, our steersman, on the bench with an oar, instead of 
being at his post at the rudder, and on asking the reason, was 
told, that as Hamed was the best singer, he staid below to lead 
the song, while the man, whose oar he took, was sent up to 
supply his place, till we got beyond the boats that lay along 
the bank ! Now I must confess that for one, I could easily 
have dispensed with his share in the singing, for his trills and 
quavers are quite too much for my equanimity. 

On Saturday morning we sropped at Keneh, and Mr. N. 
and I, with our usual attendants, mounted some donkeys, and 
rode to the town, about two miles from the river. The path, 
for it could scarcely be dignified with the name of road, lay 
through fields of wheat and grass, the bright green of which 
was very refreshing to the eye. Keneh is quite a pretty town, 
and is celebrated throughout Egypt, for its manufacture of 
porous water jars and bottles. The latter are called " gooUehs," 
and you see them in every house, and on every table. They 
might also be called " coolers," as they serve to keep the water 
very cool. I went to one place where these gooUehs are 
made, and was quite interested in watching one of the men, 
and seeing how rapidly he made them. He moved a little 
wheel with his foot, and worked the clay with his hands, using 
no mould to fashion them by, so I was no longer surprised at 
the fact, that they almost invariably look one-sided, or other- 
wise out of shape. One man can make one hundred a day, 
and a hundred are sold for about one dollar. 

On Sunday afternoon we stopped at Bellianeh, a small 
4own, and after dinner, I went on shore to take a short walk. 
I did not enter the walls of the town, but walked through an 
immense grove of date trees. 

For the next three or four days it was uncomfortably cold, 
and had it been the beginning, instead of the end of our Nile 
voyage, we should have been perfectly discouraged. The 
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weather, and J.'s sickness, brought my spirits, usually so good, 
to the lowest ebb. I could not sit out on deck, as I did not 
like to leave the sick one alone ; even my beloved twilight 
meditations were given up. 

On Wednesday morning I was wakened quite early, by the 
wind blowing furiously. It seemed to me I had never known 
it wilder out on the broad Atlantic, and the boat rolled so ve- 
hemently from side to side, I feared at times it would go quite 
over. At last, after much beating about, we succeeded in get- 
ting to Asyoot, where we stayed all day, as quietly as the wind 
and the water would allow us. I did not go out pf the boat all 
day, as it was too windy for me to ride to the town. 

Towards evening, the wind went down a little, and we 
started once more, but before morning, it blew furiously again, 
and we were obliged to stop all day at Manfaloot. As we did 
not stop here on our way up, I went on shore with Mr. N. and 
Hassan, and walked through the bazaars. After walking some 
time, we sat down to rest, Mr. N. on one side of the street, 
and I, on the other. No sooner was he seated, than an old, 
and quite ragged man, sat down near him, and immediately 
began to search his clothes, for fleas as I thought, but it seems 
it was for " crawlers," vulgarly called lice. Mr. N. saw him 
catch one dozen, which were not killed, as they came too fast 
for that, but were thrown on the ground, till, finally, he thought 
it was getting too dangerous a neighborhood for him to abide 
there longer, so he walked off. As for my part, I was sur- 
rounded by a dense crowd, mostly children. One little girl 
was carefully keeping something under her veil, which so ex- 
cited my curiosity, that I asked to see what it was ; the wrap- 
ping was taken off, and lo ! a " rag baby." This, with after- 
wards seeing a boy, riding on a corn-stalk 'for a horse, re- 
minded me of the saying, " children will be children, all the 
world over," and was the first indication I had seen in Egypt, 
that the children here have sports and recreation, at all similar 
to what we have at home^ 

The next morning brought us to Beni Hassan, where are 
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grottoes in the mountains, of very early date, some of them 
going back as far as the time of Osirtasen, who was a cotem- 
porary of Joseph. Alone, I prepared to visit these grottoes* 
J, was too ill to go, and it was too far for Mr. N. to walk, and 
not a donkey was to be had, so attended by Hassan and Salim, 
I set out on my expedition, and I must say, I never felt more 
utterly forlorn in all my life. The walk to the grottoes was 
disagreeable, over stones and through sands, toiling up a moun- 
tain path, under a hot sun, though happily there was a delight- 
ful breeze. I was discouraged at the very outset, and if it had not 

looked childish, I would gladly have turned back. But I had 
heard so much of these grottoes, I determined to press on, and 
like Bamaby*s raven, " never say die." 

After a long and tedious walk, I arrived at the grottoes, 
and on the very threshold, met with a grievous disappoint- 
ment. From the glowing descriptions I had read, I expected 
to see a series of figures so perfect that I could understand at 
once the scenes and events they were intended to represent, 
but on the contrary, in some of the grottoes, they were almost 
entirely mutilated or destroyed, while in others, the figures 
were in many places so indistinct, I could not follow out any 
thing like a continued series. I saw, it is true, animals, and 
men, and some women ; I saw a hunt or a chase, whichever it 
may be called, but in no one instance did I see any series of 
figures, that could compare in distinctness with those in the 
tomb at El Kab, I will not say but the situation in which I 
was placed, might have tended somewhat to heighten my dis- 
appointment, and want of perseverance in attempting to follow 
out these representations, for in those grottoes cut in th© 
side of the mountain, far from our boat, or any living creature, 
except my two attendants, in a region of country, well known 
as Beni Hassan was a few years ago, as the abode of the most 
lawless tribe in all Egypt, I think I may be excused for being 
a little fearful, and not disposed to stop long to study out 
obscure and half mutilated figures. Some of these grottoes 
were exceedingly rude, being mere excavations in the rock, 
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while others were adorned with pillars, some of them very 
beautiful in their forms. Here and there, through the entrance 
to the grottoes, I caught such exquisite glimpses of the green 
meadows below, and the broad river beyond, as amply repaid 
me for my toilsome and solitary walk. 

Yesterday was one of the most unpleasant days we had 
during our whole voyage on the Nile. The wind blew vio- 
lently, and the air was cold and raw, piercing like a March 
wind at home, and we made but little progress all the day. 
From early in the morning, till the last moment of daylight, 
we had " the eternal Pyramids" in view, and before noon, saw 
the citadel of Cairo, the swelling dome and lofty minarets of 
its mosque, seeming to pierce the sky. 

It being my last day on the Nile, I left; my post as nurse, 
and went out on the deck, to witness the sunset scene. Alas ! 
the sun went down in dark clouds, as though in harmony with 
the sombre aspect life had borne for the last two weeks. The 
wind was too high to go on, so we lay under the shelter of a 
bank, and though the air and the scene were not so lovely as 
many I had known at that hour, I still kept my watch, till the 
light of day had faded quite away, and a few stars came peep- 
ing out from the black clouds. I counted eight pyramids in 
sight before the sun went down, and I sighed to think I must 
so soon bid farewell to them, and to " the sacred river," on 
whose broad bosom I had slept so many nights. I looked 
back upon the ten weeks I had spent in the boat, and except- 
ing the last two, how bright and happy they seemed ! Had it 
not been for the troubles and anxieties attendant upon the last 
part of our downward voyage, I should have said the whole 
time had been spent in unmixed pleasure. True, many days 
had been days of toil, but the toil was almost forgotten, while 
the pleasure arising from it would be undying. I am sure I 
never shall forget the sunset glories of the Nile. After a day 
spent in clambering over stones and ruins, or diving down into 
earth's recesses, to visit tombs and mummy pits, or spending 
hours at my desk, my pen busily recording the wonders I had 
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seen, the quiet of the evening hours came like the repose of 
Heaven. My thoughts, chained to one thing during the daj, 
were then allowed to wander at random whithersoever they 
would, and almost always they bore me far away to my loved 
home. Ah ! those soft and lustrous African nights, I must 
always love them for the happy thoughts and meditations 
they brought me. 

Last night my thoughts were not happy. The sun went 
down in clouds, and the future seemed dark as the clouds 
above me. Should J.'s sickness increase, it would be uncertain 
how long we might be detained at Cairo ; nay it might be 
doubtful whether our further joumeyings could be accom- 
plished. Should we be detained long, we should be deprived 
of the dear comfort of letters from home, as after the twentieth 
of last month, all letters are to be sent to Beyroot, and should 
we have to go home without seeing " the Holy Land," some 
of the brightest visions of my life could never be realized. I 
dared not dwell upon the thought that I might be obliged to 
go home alone. Is it then a wonder that even my sanguine 
spirit should faint, and that with a sick husband, afar off from 
all we love, the future should look dark and dreary ? I must 
confess, as I sat wrapped up in my cloak, in the gathering 
darkness, when no eye could see me, a few silent tears fell, 
the first I had shed in all my wearying cares and anxie- 
ties, and then as I looked upon the heavens above, and saw one 
bright star after another peep from amid the heavy clouds, the 
star of hope arose on my horizon, and I whispered to myself, 
" I will not despond, but hope on ever for the best, as 1 always 
have done." 

This morning before ten o'clock we were at Boolak, and I 
immediately sent Salim to Mr. Shephard's hotel for a carriage, 
in which we deposited the sick one, and in a little while we 
were comfortably at rest in the same room here we had before 
we went up the Nile. Nor was this the only comfort we met, 
for a package of six letters awaited our arrival. Thanks, 
thanks for them ; they were indeed refreshing to us. And now I 
must leave you for a little while. 
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Wednesday, February \bth. Each day that has passed since 
our arrival here, has brought health and strength with it, so 
J. is able to go out now twice a day, and to-morrow, we intend 
to start for the Pyramids. One afternoon we rode to the Cita- 
del, to feast our eyes on the magnificent view from there, and 
to-day, we have been to the city palace of Abbas Pasha. 
The party consisted of eleven, nine of whom were Americans, 
and I could not but wish you could have a peep at us, as we 
gallopped along under the magnificent acacia trees that border 
the grand square, and wound in and out the narrow streets of 
Cairo, beneath the projecting balconies, the janissary of the 
American Consul at the head, bearing his badge of office, an 
immense mace, which he wielded right and left, to keep all 
persons out of the way of the cavalcade. 

The palace, we found an immense building, and we spent 
some time in examining the different rooms, open to our in- 
spection. We entered a magnificent hall, floored with marble, 
adorned with immense mirrors, and beautiful chandeliers, and 
tall candelabras, and the fine effect of this room was greatly 
heightened by its peculiar shape, it not being oblong, square, 
or circular, but opening at each side, like the arms of a cross. 
The room over this was precisely like it in shape, only the 
furniture was covered with still richer damask. We had the 
curiosity to count the candles in the chandeliers and candela- 
bras, and found there were more than one thousand. What a 
brilliant scene this room must present, when the candles are 
all lighted, reflected back, as they must be, from the numerous 
mirrors, reaching from the lofty ceiling to the floor ! I cannot 
go into a lengthened account of all the rooms we saw, each 
one of which had chairs and sofas, and divans, covered with 
the richest damask, but I will mention a few of the most 
prominent. One side of the wall of one room was cased with 
marble, in which there were many openings, and through these 
water played, into vases and shells, and ran along the floor in 
winding paths cut in a mimic canal. On a large divan at the 
upper end of this room, our guide told us Abbas Pasha often 
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slept in the summer, though his bed-room is a luxurious little 
chamber, with a gilt bedstead, a bed of down, and pillows 
composed of sheets of down, tied together with an endless 
quantity of narrow ribbon, of different color. The hangings 
were of purple silk, with curtains under them of embroidered 
muslin. We were shown two other bed-rooms, where State 
guests slept, which were as beautifully furnished as the one 
occupied by the reigning sovereign of Egypt himself. On the 
canopy of one of the beds, the arms of Turkey, the crescent 
and the star, were worked in pearls. 

Nor did the entertainment furnished us, consist in mere 
seeing, for we were invited to take seats, in one of the count- 
less number of rooms we visited, and coffee was presented to 
us in miniature cups, and delicious lemonade, called lemon 
sherbet, was served up in splendid cups of green and gold, 
each cup having a saucer, and a cover to it, the last being ex- 
ceedingly convenient in this country, where flies so muchi 
abound. A linen napkin^ two- yards long, embroidered with 
gold, and trimmed with gold fringe, was laid in our laps while^ 
we drank th^ sherbet. I assure you, it was quite an Eastern 
scene, and brought to our mind passages in that wonderful 
book, " the Ai*abian Nights." 

To-morrow we go to the Pyramids, which will finish up our 
sight-seeing in Egypt, and then we shall be ready to commence 
our desert life, we having decided, in spite of all the stories 
conjured up to frighten us, to go across " the Long Desert." 
This journey will consume about forty days, and we have made 
arrangements with Hassan, to take us from here to Jerusalem,, 
for fifty-five pounds, apiece, he finding tents, camels, provis- 
ions, everything. It seems a good deal to give, but it is ans 
expensive route, as the Sheiks of Akaba and Petra often de- 
mand a large sum for permitting a caravan to pass through 
their dominions. Camel riding will be a novelty to us, and* 
for the first few days, I expect to find it very fatiguing, but 
after that, I hope to be able to enjoy it. But I must tell you 
of all this another time, for now I must finish this letter, as 
the mail goes in the morning. 
17 
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LETT En XXI. 

Excursion to the Pyramids.— Storm of wind and sand.— Dogs and Mon- 
keys.— Immense tomb. — Adventures of a night. — Pyramid. — Small 
Temple.^^ainted chamber.— Ride to Gheezeh. — The Sphmx. — Col. 
Vyse's chamber.— Ascent of Clieops.— Entering the Pyramid.— Ride 
ba«k to Cairo.— Egyptian chronology.— Preparations for Desert trav- 
elling. 

Caiso, Feb. 18th. 

My deab Fbiekd: 

Of all the excursions I ever made, I think that to the Pyra- 
mids the most fatiguing, and I sit down this morning to write, 
though if I consulted my bodily feelings, I should be inclined 
to let the pen and the mind rest, but events crowd quickly 
upon each other, and each day needs a separate record. We 
started on Thursday morning, intending to go to Sakkara first, 
and although the day was unpleasant tor such an excursion, 
the wind blowing violently, and the dust sweeping along in 
clouds, we were afraid to postpone going till another day, for 
fear we should not recover from the fatigue of our jaunt, be- 
fore we commence our desert wanderings. 

The first part of our ride was to " old Cairo," and it was 
well we had been that road before, and knew what there was 
to see on the way, else we should have returned as wise as 
we went, as far as that portion of the journey was concerned, 
£qt the dust blew so thickly around us, it was impossible to see 
any thing distinctly. At " old Cairo," we crossed the river, 
donkeys, donkey boys, and all, to the village of Gheezeh, and 
leaving their Pyramids far on our right, turned towards 
Sakkara. But before I go farther, I must tell you that our 
party consisted of Mr. D., from New York, J. and myself, 
Hassan apd three donkey boys, Mr. D. and Hassan carrying 
saddle-bags,. in which were the provisions for the way, as we 
expected to be gone two days, hoping to find sleeping accom-c 
modations, or rather room, in some tomb near the Pyramids, 
for such a thing as an inn in the neighborhood has never 
seemed to enter the minds of the Egyptians, ancient or modem. 
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For two hours after we left the river, our ride was very 
pleasant. The wind blew, but it was unaccompanied by sand, 
as for some distance, our way led through an immense grove 
of palm trees, the long feathery leaves seeming as brightly 
green, as when we first made acquaintance with them, nearly 
four months ago. After that, we rode through meadows of 
wheat and young grass, and saw countless herds of buffaloes, 
and sheep, and goats, browsing on the grass, their attendants 
hailing us with the familiar cry of " buksheesh ya hawagee ! *' 
Then came the " tug of war," for we entered upon the Desert, 
and the storm of wind and sand came upon us in all its fury. 
In England and Scotland, I have rode for hours on the top of 
a coach, in a ^ driving rain," and at home, I have many a 
time braved the pelting of the snow, and the cutting hail, but 
I do not hesitate to say that I never encountered anything so 
difficult to be borne with equanimity and cheerfulness, as that 
sand-storm in the desert Nor was it only sand that blew ; 
the pebbles beat upon us, like immense hail stones. In vain 
I wrapped my veil around me, they cut through its folds, and 
pierced my very face. The gentlemen bowed their heads to 
the blast, and let it sweep over them as lightly as possible ; 
Hassan covered his head with his cloak, and let his donkey 
pick out the way, while the donkey boys ploughed through the 
sands with their naked feet, seeming not at all discouraged by 
the difficulties of the way. 

After bearing this nearly an hour, I became so exhausted I 
was obliged to confess I could hold out no longer, and declared 
we must seek a shelter somewhere, and, after a great deal of 
screaming to Hassan, we succeeded in making him hear the 
question, "how much farther is it to Sakkara?" and received 
the comfortable answer, that it was " nearer," which was most 
earnestly to be hoped, after five hours* ride. "Nearer" it 
really proved, for in a few minutes, we saw the house occupied 
by Mr. Marriette, who was sent out to Egypt by the French 
Grovenunenty to make antiquarian researches, &c. Mr. M. 
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we knew was in Cairo, and we knew further, that travellers 
often stopped here to lunch, and as we had a plenty of pro- 
visions with us, we boldly rode up to the door, and asked for 
admittance and shelter from the storm, which were most cor- 
dially granted us, and, although the accommodations for the 
family living there, were very limited, we were assured every 
thing possible should be done for our convenience, and comfort. 
All this was grateful intelligence to us, after our long and fa- 
tiguing ride, but a new trouble awaited me, I cannot say us, 
as my companions did not share my fears. No sooner was the 
door opened for our entrance, than dog after dog, and what 
was quite as intolerable to me, monkey after monkey, rushed 
out, till I began to think the storm of sand better than the 
shelter from it. But there was no alternative ; dogs and mon- 
keys must be faced, and you, who know the great fear I have 
of these animals, must imagine the feelings with which I looked 
forward to spending a night in such a spot, for there seemed 
no probability of our getting away that day. We were shown 
into a room with mud walls and floor, and a thatched ceiling, 
through which the sand streamed at every gust of wind. 
High up in the wall, were two latticed windows, outside of 
which, the monkeys sat and watched, darting down every time 
the door was opened, and making a rush inside, with the dogs, 
for the food they saw us taking out of our bags. But I took 
care the opportunity should not often be given to them, for I 
stationed Hassan at the door, who made out to keep them out- 
side the most of the time. 

A little of the sand being washed off our face and hands, 
(you may imagine how little, when I tell you the portion of 
water assigned for my use, was brought in a soup plate,) 
and our hunger being somewhat appeased, we prepared once 
more to brave the storm, to visit the wonders lately brought 
to light', through Mr. Marriette's researches. Descending into 
the bowels of the earth, we entered a long, arched passage, 
opening into large chambers or recesses, on either hand. In 
each of these recesses, is an immense sarcophagus of granite, 
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some of them of the red stone, but the greater part, black as 
ebony, and smooth and shining as marble. Each one has a 
lid, which has been pushed off a little from the top, so we could 
look inside of them, but all were empty. Some of them we 
measured, and found fourteen feet long, eight high, and seven 
or eight wide. Was not this to " lie in glory, every one in liis 
own house ? " 

We found more than twenty of these sarcophagi, besides 
passing several chambers which had not been opened, so that 
in all there must be more than thirty. From this stupendous 
tomb, having recently been opened, we could find no account 
o/ it in any of the books of reference we have, but on a few 
of the sarcophagi, we found hieroglyphics, and cartouches, 
from which we made out they were the tombs of some of the 
Kings of the twenty-sixth dynasty, who reigned in the seventh 
century before the Christian era. 

We busied ourselves in conjectures by whom these tombs 
had been opened, and robbed of their contents, and found, after 
we got back to the house, that these sarcophagi were in their 
present state, when the tomb was first excavated under Mr. 
Marriette's directions, and that it was supposed they had been 
violated by the Persians, or some later invaders of Egypt 

But what a scene must this have presented to Mr. M*s eyes, 
and how greatly he must have felt rewarded for his continued 
exertions, when this vast tomb was first opened ! At the en- 
trance of the arched passage, a huge sarcophagus almost stops 
the way, and as one of the recesses is empty, it is supposed it 
was designed for that, but that after it was brought thus far, 
from some cause or other, the workmen could get no further 
with it, and so, for ages it has remained where it is. 

But how were these immense masses of granite ever moved 
to this tomb, and deposited in their several recesses ? As yet, 
I know not whether Mr. Mariette has given any account of his 
discoveries to the world ; if he has, I have not had the .good 
fortune to see it, but he has been appointed to the Museum of 
Sgyptian antiquities, in the Louvre, and, I dare say, the 
17* 
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French Government will see that all pains are taken to give 
the desired information on the subject. 

As we emerged once more into the light of day, we found 
the storm of wind and sand still raging furiously, so we had 
no other alternative than to go back to the house, and make 
ourselves as comfortable as we could. How I regretted then, 
not having carried my writing materials with me ! Mr. D. 
was acquainted with Mrs. Mariette, and having sent in his card 
to her, she immediately came to our room, with her two little 
girls, and in her agreeable society, we passed the hours very 
pleasantly, till it was time to make our arrangements for the 
the night. And what a night we passed ! I doubt if either of 
-the three will ever forget it, for we were all obliged to occupy 
•one room. A mattrass was placed for me on the table, and 
on that elevation I slept. Slept ! did I say ? Alas ! the sand, 
that blew in my face, and the fleas and bugs and sand-flies 
Ihat came with the night, almost effectually drove away sleep. 
J. made a bed of shawls in six chairs and wrapped in his 
thick capote, got along " as well as could be expected." Mr. 
D.'s bed was a comforter spread over two boards, laid on either 
end on a kind of sawhorse, aud as these boards moved with 
every movement of his, he called it a " spring mattrass." We 
lay down in our clothes, I merely exchan^ng my thick boots 
for my slippers, and Mr. D. slept in his hat ! Was tiot this 
" roughing it" with a vengeance ? I cannot understand why a 
decent inn is not kept near some of the pyramids, when so 
many people are constantly visiting them. But what has never 
been done in Egypt, cannot be done, I believe is the maxim 
here. 

The night wore on, I cannot tell how, but the earliest light, 
as it peeped in through the thatch over my head, found me 
ready to get up, particularly as I disc4>vered the wind had 
died away, and the sand was no longer pouring in upon us. 
The- man servant brought me in a cup of hot tea, and as I 
sat on my bed, sipping it, and munching a piece of bread 
from a loaf I held in my hand, Mr. D. went out of the room, 
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leaving the door slightly ajar, and quick as lightning, the old 
monkey, who was keeping his watch on the window sill, dart- 
ing down, pushed the door open, and leaped upon my bed. 
With a scream, which brought in Hassan, and a half score of 
Egyptians, I threw the loaf of bread at the monkey, which he 
seized, darted out of the room, and was once more seated on 
his perch. 

You may imagine after this, it was not long before I got 
into the fresh air. We walked out, the early morning air 
being really invigorating after such a night, and bent our steps 
towards the Pyramids, but we merely gave them a cursory 
glance, as the Pyramids of Sakkara are built in a rougher style 
than those at Gheezeh, and as we were expecting to ascend 
Cheops, it was necessary to reserve our strength for that, so 
we turned back towards the house, and then I found we had 
been followed by three monkeys and two dogs, which was 
rather a larger escort than I was ambitious to have. 

After a hasty breakfast, for on my part it was eaten in fear, 
seeing that every mouthful was watched either by a dog or a 
monkey, we went out to finish our survey of the lions in the 
neighborhood, and Mrs. M. was so kind as to accompany us. 
Our first visit was to a miniature, though perfe(^ temple, con- 
sisting of a porch and sanctuary, built of the purest white 
stone, and covered with figures and hieroglyphics. It is not 
so very ancient, having been erected after the Greeks obtained 
possession of Egypt, which was in the fourth century before 
the Christian era. But it is a perfect little gem, and just as it 
stands here, it is to be carried to Paris, and placed in the 
Egyptian Museum in the Louvre. This too has been excavated 
since Mr. Marriette came here ; in fact it has been brought 
to light so recently, that few of the travellers up the Nile this 
season, have seen it. A short walk farther, brought us to 
another excavation, ealled "the painted chamber," because 
the figures on the walls are painted, and we found the colors 
as vivid now as when ^rst put on. The figures represent a 
sacrifice to the gods, and Osiris himself stands there " as large 
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as life/' while before him is ^^ the sacred bulL" This also has 
but recently been opened, and the only way of access to it, is 
to slide down a hill of sand, the descent of which is easy 
enough, but I cannot say as much for the way out of it 

And now behold us mounted on our little donkeys, and 
cantering over the plain that lies between Sakkara and Ghee- 
zeh, a plain of sand interspersed with a few shrubs, and occa- 
sionally a flower peeping out from the sands. After riding a 
little way, we came to one of the pits, where the sacred birds 
had been preserved in a mummified form, each mummy hav- 
ing been enclosed in a stone jar. We lit our candles, and 
walked through a number of passages, where the jars were 
originally laid in layers, but they have been so pulled over in 
late years by travellers, they now lie in indiscriminate heaps 
upon the ground, and we trod upon hundreds of empty jars, 
in search of one that had a perfect mummy in it. 

How great must have been the reverence the old Egyptians 
entertained for these birds, when they took such pains to pre- 
serve their dead bodies. 

AjB^er a ride of more than two hours, during all of which 
time, the Pyramids seemed very near to us, we arrived in the 
immediate neighborhood of them, and leaving our donkeys, 
began a leisurely survey ^i mhaX was before us. And here I 
am aware that I can say nothing new of these wonders, noth- 
ing but what has been written and lectured about^ hundreds 
of times. The Pyramids and the Sphinx, who has not heard 
of them ? And yet though I can say nothing new of them, I 
am sure you would not have me pass them by in silence, so 
I will e'en venture to add my mite, to the tribute of praise and 
admiration, that for ages has been bestowed upon them. 

And flrst in order, as we reached that first, comes the 
Sphinx. The Sphinx, as I ^wrote you once before, is a man's 
head on a lion's body, and represents royalty, 'Hhe blending 
of intellectual culture with physical strength." This one here 
is gigantic, the fore paws extending to a distance of fifty feet 
l>eyond the face. The body and Jthe space between the faoe 
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and the paws, are almost entirely covered with sand, and al- 
though we heard, previously to our going up the Nile, that an 
opening had been discovered in the Sphinx, we were disap- 
pointed at finding no further investigations had been made. 

The head is immense, measuring one hundred and two feet 
around the forehead, and was cut out of the natural rock and 
worked smooth. I was disappointed in the face, for it is very 
much mutilated, and while some travellers have indulged in 
ecstasies about the serene and majestic expression of the face, 
and the mild, well opened eyes, I was obliged to picture it out 
far different from what it is now, though to be sure the eyes 
are " well opened," one of them having a gash of several feet 
below it ! 

We then passed to an immense chamber, lined with stone, 
open at the top, which our guide told us was discovered by Mr. 
Marrifette, and named by him, " Col. Vyse*s chamber." An open 
space, many feet in depth, runs around this chamber, and over 
this we were lifted by some stout Arabs, and then we walked 
on the top of the wall, looking down inside, where nothing id 
to be seen but a large sarcophagus. This was probably a tomb 
of one of the kings, though I could get but little information 
about it from those around me. 

And now came the greatest work of all, the ascent of the 
Pyramid of Cheops. I must here repeat what every one has 
said, that this Pyramid, though a stupendous structure, does 
not appear so very enormous in size, when you are close be- 
side it, as you would imagine, but when I had got half way up, 
and then looked down the distance I had ascended, and gazed 
above at that which was before me, I then fully realized its 
immense size. And here I might as well give its dimensions, 
though amid contradictory accounts, it is not so easy to deter- 
mine them. I shall, however, follow Gliddon, as I think from his 
long residence in Egypt, he is as likely to be accurate as any 
one, and acccording to him, the Pyramid of Cheops is four 
hundred and fifty feet, nine inches high, seven hundred and 
forty-six feet square at the base, and contains six millions, 
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eight hundred and forty-eight thousand tons of stone, and to 
give 70U a further idea of its vastness, I will add, that if all 
the stones, used in erecting Bunker Hill Monument, the Mer- 
chants* Exchange and the Custom House in New York, were 
brought together, thej would not begin to build this Pyramid. 

Cheops is built of blocks of limestone, from two to five feet 
square, the largest being placed at the bottom, so when you 
have got nearly half way up, you hav« the satisfaction of 
knowing " the worst is over/' 

In ascending the Pyramid, it is customary to have three 
men to help you, one at each side, and one to follow close be- 
hind, to keep you from falling back, and to give you a helping 
hand when necessary, but with Hassan's aid, I thought two 
would be all-sufficient However, the Sheikh insisted upon 
having the honor of escorting me up, as I was the only lady 
in the party, so with a stout Arab on each side of me, Hassan 
just before, and the Sheikh behind me, I commenced the as- 
cent of the great Pyramid, the Arabs beside me raising me 
up, Hassan keeping my dress* out of my way, and the sheikh 
now and then giving a push, and in this way I leaped from 
block to block, but long before I had reached half way, I was 
obliged to stop to rest. I had made up my mind it would be 
very fatiguing, but the imagination had fallen far short of the 
reality, and more than once, I was sure if I had known how 
fiitiguing it would have proved, I should never have attempted 
it, and were it not for that invincibls obstinacy I have, 
and that unwillingness to give up any thing I undertake, I 
would gladly have turned round, and made for the bottom as 
fast as possible. After resting a few minutes, I again went on, 
glad enough, I can assure you, when I was told I had gone 
half way, and where in a shady little nook I could once more 
rest. The last part of the ascent was accomplished with more 
ease, and in twenty-two minutes from the time of leaving the 
ground, I stood upon the summit of Cheops, a space about 
twenty^five feet square. I sat still for some time to fully recover 
my breath, and then I began to look about me* What a view 
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there was around me ! Could the whole world produce ano- 
ther equal to it ! Before me were the bright green meadows 
that extended for miles, till they bordered the banks of the 
Nile ; beyond, the clustcrad houses, domes and minarets of 
Cairo were seen, backed by purple mountains ; on the right 
stretched sandy plains, far as the eye could reach, broken here 
and there by a Pyramid swelling up from the sands ; behind 
was the same, sand and Pyramids, while on the left, the eye 
was relieved by verdant meadows, and little canals winding 
through them, and here and there, rolled the Nile, on whose 
broad bosom I had passed so many pleasant hours. 

Much of this vast plain that I saw, covered what was once 
the mighty city of Memphis, which after flourishing three 
thousand years, now exists but in name. From the top of 
Cheops, I could count more than twenty Pyramids. What 
years must have elapsed, before they were all built ! What 
' multitudes of human creatures passed their days in the weary 
work of building them ! Even one, Cheops, employed four 
hundred thousand men in its construction, one hundred thou- 
sand being employed at once, relieved every three months by 
the same number. In this way thirty years were consumed, 
it taking ten to build the causeway extending to the Nile, by 
which the stones were brought from the quarries on the other 
side of the river. Who were the laborers ? Doubtless many 
of them were captives, forced to work for the king who had 
conquered them, and it was at one time fashion^ible to expend 
much sympathy upon the Hebrews, who it was supposed, 
among the labors imposed upon them by their cruel taskmasters, 
were obliged to hew, a^d carry stone for some of these very 
Pyramids ; but ajl of this of course, must fall to the ground,, 
when it is known the greater part of them was built* centuries 
before even Abraham came into Egypt ! 

There is another question often asked, apd perhaps not 
always satisfactorily answered. For what purpose were these 
Pyramids built ? Some say for astronomical purposes, others 
for tombs, and others, that each monarch might show what 
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he was able to accomplish during his reign. On these differ- 
ent suppositions, I sliall offer no comment, as I should not be 
able to throw any new hght upon the question. 

After I had been on Cheops some time, I suddenly remem- 
bered I had promised a friend, before I left home, that I would 
think of him when on the summit of the great Cheops, so 
turning my face towards the quarter of the world where my 
home was, I gave up a few moments to my friend, Mr. J., 
wondering where he was, and why, according to his promise, 
he had not written to me. 

One might have imagined, while on the top of the Pyramid, 
that he was surrounded by representatives from all nations 
under the sun, so various were the languages spoken, but it 
was only our guides, anxious so show off their acquirements. 
One of my Arabs spoke English, French and Italian very 
well, judging from my own observations, and, according to his 
statement, German and Spanish in addition. 

And now the time came for us to descend the Pyramids, 
and this I dreaded, if possible, more than the ascent, but to 
my surprise, I found I came down without any diflSculty, or 
fear, jumping from block to block, contrary to Hassan's ad- 
vice, who warned me that I must let mysejf gently down, 
or I should feel more tired after it, but I found my own 
way easiest at the time, though, perhaps it has proved the 
most painful, for I am so lame to-day, I can scarcely move. 
And though in going up, I felt it was such an undertaking, I 
would not lightly advise any one to tiy it, yet^ after I got 
down safely, I looked upon the whole as quite trifling, though 
I doubt whether I should be willing soon to go over it again. 

But to go into the interior, to grope your way down and 
down a sloping pathway of smooth stone, with a little jagged 
notch made for the foot, and then to go up and up a similar 
narrow way, with moreover a descent on either side, down a 
deep abyss, and in all this weary way, not to be able to stand 
upright, but to be obliged to stoop almost double, and to be 
surrounded by such da}*kness, that without candles you could 
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not see an inch before you, this is dreadAll, And I declare now, 
as 1 said while in the passage, one hundred dollars WOuld not 
tempt me to go through again that fearful place. In Tain I 
was assured there was no danger, that my three guides knew 
every step of the way ; every time my foot slipped, 1 felt that 
I was going beyond the reach of human aid, and every time 
one of my Arabs faltered, I was sure he was going down that 
dread abyss, and would drag me after him. I have been in 
mines and pits, hundreds of feet below the surface of the 
earth ; I was in the Thames tunnel, long before it was finished, 
when the water was dropping all around me, and where I 
knew a mighty river, with its tons of shipping, was over my 
head, but the sensations I experienced there were slight, com- 
pared with those I felt, as I was dragged along that terrible 
pathway, inside the Pyramid. 

But did I see nothing afler I got there, to pay for the dan- 
ger and fatigue incurred ? Ah, yes ! for when I stood in that 
lofty room, called "the King's chamber," the walls and ceiling: 
being of black granite, and shining, smooth and polished as 
marble, and when after another difficult passage, I came to 
still another chamber, smaller than the first, and called " the 
Queen's chamber," where the walls are crystalized over, like 
fine salt, dazzling like diamonds in the light of our candles, 
then I felt paid for all, thought even then, I could not help 
shuddering when I thought it all muat. be gone over again, ere. 
I eoidd see the day-light. 

The King's <^iamber ts a spacious apartment, being thirty- 
four feet long, seventeen feet^ seven inches broad, and nineteem 
feet, two inches high. At the upper end of it, is a sarcophagus^ 
of the same kind of granite as the walls are lined with, over 
seven feet long, by three broad, and three high, and as it is 
only three inches less iji width, than the door of the chamber, 
it must have been ihtrodiiced. by means of the screw. On 
being strudc, it emits a sound resembling a deep-toned bcJl^ 
and the effect of ^at dark and lofty chamber^.lit by a few. 

« 
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candles, reflected here and there from its polished walls, was 
impressive beyond description. 

When I came to the long, slippery path down, I drew my 
clothes around me, and giving my hands to my guides, I went 
down as I would slide down a hill, though with every step, I 
carried a quantity of dirt along with me. But dirt was nothings 
compared with my ease, and as long as I got down safely, I 
cared not much by what means the descent was accomplished. 
At last day light was seen glimmering before me, and in a few 
minutes I could venture to stand upright once more. I am 
glad now that I was not deterred from going in, by any thing 
that was said to me at Cairo, 'but I would not advise any one 
to go, unless he or she has good nerves, and knows how to 
control them. 

You may be sure there was some clamor among all these 
men about their pay, and their buksheesh, even the Sheikh 
declaring he ought to have more for escorting a lady, though 
I told him he should think the honor a sufficient pay. 

How delicious was the air of the green meadows, as we rode 
through them, on our way to the Nile, and though, when I 
first mounted my donkey, I was so tired I could scarcely keep 
my seat, yet riding in that soft air, and amid such lovely 
scenes, soon refreshed me. Occasionally we came to a raised 
causeway, along which we rode, shaded by acacia and gum 
trees, through the leaves of which the light played beautifully. 
Two hours brought us to the Nile, over which we crossed in a 
ferry boat, and as I sat there and gazed up and down the ma- 
jestic river, sad thoughts came brooding over me, as I remem- 
bered I was on it, perhaps for the last time. How like a happy, 
vivid dream did my life on it now seem to me ! With the 
exception of a few passages, I would, like to dream it all over 
Qgain. 

There is a proverb in Egypt to this effect, " Whosoever 
drinks of the Nile water, thirsts till he can drink of it again.*' 
If I live to get home, and resume once more the cares and 
duties of an active life, how often, amid its hurry and l^ustli?,^ 
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shall I sigh for the quiet meditative life on the Nile ! I shall 
" thirst " indeed, to drink of "its peaceful waters, hot, ah ! I 
greatly fear that thirst can never be quenched, if Nile water 
only can satisfy it 

Very different was our ride through old Cairo, and along 
the broad road, bordered by magnificent trees, from what it 
was the day before, for the wind and sand were quiet. Hungry, 
and tired, and lame, I got off from my donkey at the hotel 
door, glad that a comfortable dinner was before me, and a long 
night for rest. 

And now I have purposely left the most important question 
unanswered in relation to the Pyramids, as I wish to give it a 
distinct and prominent place ; when were the Pyramids, or, to 
specify it more distinctly, when was the great Pyramid, Cheops 
built ? And here, I do not hesitate to say, that it is one of 
the most difficult things in Egypt, to arrive at a right decision 
in relation to chronological periods, and I may venture to say, 
it is a subject to which I have devoted a great deal of atten- 
tion. At first, I was inclined to follow Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, 
but, after going over his chronological table, again and again, 
I was compelled to acknowledge he did not put his first dates 
sufficiently far back. For instance, he makes Menes the first 
King of Egypt, ascend the throne two thousand three hundred 
and twenty years before Christ, and the Pyramid of Cheops 
to be built two thousand, one hundred and twenty-three years 
before the Christian era. Now, taking the date of the fiood, 
according to Archbishop Usher's chronology, established^ by 
Parliament, to have been two thousand, three hundred and 
forty-eight years before Christ, it leaves but twenty-eight 
years from the Deluge to the ascension of Menes, and but 
two hundred and twenty-five years for all the events which 
must have occurred between the Deluge, and the building of 
the Pyramids, including the migration of the posterity of 
Noah, from the mountains of Ararat, to the plains of Egypt. 

But you will say, if be places these early events farther 
back; he must give them a precedence to the Deluge itself, 
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which is utterly impossible, unless be disbelieves the Bible. 
Not so, for where does the Bible say the Deluge took place 
two thousand, three hundred and forty-eight years before 
Christ ? Denying the date of the Deluge, does by no means 
deny the fact of the Deluge. 

Archbishop Usher's is one of the three hundred statements 
in relation to the time of the Deluge, and the fact of its being 
established by Parliament, and affixed to the Bible, does not 
make it a truth of the Bible, but a mere statement of a man. 

In fact, one objection brought up by infidels to the state- 
ments of the Bible, is that they cannot be true, for they con- 
flict with facts in early Egyptian history. But, if we set aside 
Archbishop Usher's statement, and take the Septuagint ver- 
sion, which gives the Deluge, f after the rejection of the second 
Cainan,) B. C. 3154, and place Menes on the throne, B. C. 
2715, leaving an interval between him and the Deluge, of four 
hundred and thirty-nine years, and then place the period of 
the erection of the first Pyramid two hundred years later, 
ample time is given for the migration of the descendants of 
Noah, their settling in Egypt, and increasing to an extent 
sufficient to enable them to have built the mighty works, in 
whose erection they must have borne an important part. And, 
therefore, after what I dare to call a due investigation of the 
subject, and those only who have tried to investigate it, can 
tell how difficult it is, I answer the question I asked a little 
while ago, by saying that Shoopho, the builder of the largest 
Pyramid, ruled, (and therefore the Pyramid must have been 
built,) before the date Archbishop Usher gives of the Deluge, 
2348 B. C, so that, probably the date of the erection of 
Cheops, cannot be very far from twenty-five hundred years 
before the Christian era. 

When I first began to give you accounts of what I saw in 
Egypt, I placed the time of the reigns of the different King^, 
according to Wilkinson's chronology, but since then I have 
been obliged to carefully revise my letters, and alter the dates, 
according to the chronology I have since adopted, which is 
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that given by Gliddon. If I have erred, it is not because I 
have written in haste, for I am conscious that I have given the 
subject mature consideration. 

And now I have made my last excursion in Egypt, and 
after nearly four months, spent in visiting its antiquities, and 
seeing its beautiful scenes, I do not hesitate to call it, next to 
Palestine, which must always be the first in the heart and 
mind of every Christian, the most interesting country in the 
world to visit. 

Ever since our arrival from Upper Egypt, the subject of 
constant conversation between us, and some friends here, is 
" how shall we go to Jerusalem ? " There are three routes, 
one by sea from Alexandria to Joppa, one across what is 
called the Short Desert, from Cairo, which takes about twelve 
days, and the third, by the Long Desert, which occupies forty 
days. Totally unused as I am to camel-riding, to sleeping in 
a tent, and bearing the fatigues and inconveniences of Desert 
Life ; unsettled as the country is just now, and when wise and 
prudent counsellors shake their heads, and say they cannot 
advise us to traverse the Long Desert, it may seem presump- 
tuous for us to attempt it, but it has been too long a cherished 
wish of our hearts, to follow the steps of the wandering 
Israelites, as far as possibls, to visit the ancient city of Edom, 
and to enter Jerusalem by the way of Hebron and Bethlehem, 
for us now to give it up lightly, so, after due consideration of 
the subject, and after talking with those who know something 
of the Desert, and of the tribes inhabiting it, we have conclu- 
ded to go by the Long Desert. Hassan, who has crossed it a 
good many times, takes the responsibility of getting us to Je- 
rusalem, by the way of Petra, furnishing us with tents, pro- 
visions, camels, and every thing necessary for our ccnnfort, for 
the sum of fifty-five pounds each. This seems, I am ready to 
admit, a good deal to give, and perhaps we might go cheaper, 
by paying him wages as dragoman, and providing everything 
ourselves, but then, we must have all the trouble of laying in 
our stores, and buying tents, beds, bedding, and table furniture, 
18* 
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which, after we have finished the journey, will avail us noth- 
ing, and must be sold for little, in comparison with what they 
cost, so we have made all arrangements for Hassan to take 
«s, and we hope to get away early next week. Our 
party consists of Mr. R — , a German by birth, though a resi- 
dent for several years in New York, with whom we dined at 
Assouan, another Mr. R — , an Irish gentleman, Mr. F — , from 
Alabama, and ourselves. Hassan takes his son Ali with him, 
and a cook, so that our temporal wants will be well attended to. 

I left my writing this afternoon, to see a party of eight 
Americans off, for the Short Desert, and when I saw the 
ladies prepare to mount on saddles, consisting of a frame of 
wood, (for ordinary saddles cannot be used on camels,) over 
which was thrown a rug and a comforter, I regretted I had 
:Agreed to try Desert travelling at all, but Hassan assures me 
:he will have a nice saddle made for me, which shall be easy 
and comfortable. And now I must pause for a little rest. 

22d, We are not off yet, though we expect to get away 
to-morrow. Our last arrangements have been made ; the con- 
tracts with Hassan duly drawn up, signed and sealed, at the 
American Consulate, the last visit made to the Bazaars, the 
last donkey ride taken, which was to Boolak this afternoon, to 
bid good bye to our dahabieh, and our rais. 

Cairo looks very briUiant to me, after many of the uninter- 
esting towns in Upper Egypt, and I am surprised to see hoW 
little the foliage of the trees has changed, although winter has 
passed over them since I first saw them. The large acacias 
that border the Grand Square, are still in full leaf, though 
they look a little dry, like trees suffering from a drought. 
.But I see roses and violets in the gardens, and the air is bright 
and warm, like our October days, and thus far the winter is 
nearly over, and I have not sat down by a fire, or walked out 
in a winter dress. How different from the other winters I 
'have known ! 

We, Americans here, have not been unmindful of the day, 
.and a few of us met in Mr. P.'s and Mr. Y.*s 4>ooms^ this eve- 
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ning, and drank a toast to the memory of the illustrious 
Washington, I decorating the room for the occasion, by tying 
our flag on one of the bed posts. 

And now, I beg you will feel no uneasiness about us, even 
though you do not hear from us, for several weeks, as there is 
no place, after Suez, where we can mail a letter. Our party 
goes well armed, but I trust there will be no occasion to use 
arms. As for myself, I fear no danger, as the Arabs never 
attack a woman, and if I endure well the fatigues of camel- 
riding, I know I shall enjoy the journey. My saddle, which 
Hassan has had made according to his own directions, excites 
attention and admiration. It is soft as a bed, and sufficiently 
capacious to carry myself, and a few books besides. 

And now I must say good bye, for I have packing yet to 
attend to to-night. 



LETTER XXII'. 

Departure fVom Cairo. — Doleful Appearance. — Commencement of Desert 
Life.— TrouWcs.— Fatigues.— New troubles.— Incidents of Daily Life. 

Is THX Dbsebt, Feb. 27tli. 

Ht DBAS FSIBNDS: 

Could you behold me, as I sit here in a tent, with our 
plain and simple furniture around me, and look abroad with 
me, upon the other tents near, and camels lying down, or 
browsing around, while a dozen swarthy and half-clad Arabs, 
are busy about, you would say I was indeed in the midst of a 
novel scene, and I can assure you, that often, as the force of 
this novelty comes upon me, I am tempted to doubt my own 
identity, so different is our life now, and our mode of travel- 
ling, from any thing I have ever before known. And as I sit 
down to write to you, so many things come crowding to my 
mind, which I am anxious to tell you, I scarcely know where to 
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begin, but I have at last concluded to commence soberly at 
the beginning, and give you ^ a plain, unvarnished tale" of our 
life thus far in the Desert. 

We left Cairo Thursday noon, and as it is quite an event, in 
these times, when rumors are rife of troubles and feuds among 
the tribes of the Desert, for a small party like ours, to set out 
for a journey of forty days, a large crowd assembled in the 
great square to see us off. To say nothing of our personal 
friends, who were all " on hand*' to wish us good luck, we 
found ourselves surrounded by Italians and French, by English 
and Turks, by Egyptians and Arabs, and with the eyes of all 
these upon me, I made my first experiment of mounting a 
camel. I was too frightened to realize how I got up so high 
in the air ; all I know is, that with fear and trembling I found 
myself lifted quite above the heads of the tallest of my friends. 
My companions, being exalted to a like preeminence, the sig- 
nal was given, and amid the cheers and good wishes of all, 
we set forth. Our camels being unused to the turmoil of the 
city, we went out the nearest gate, skirting round the walls, to 
avoid passing through the narrow streets, and I don't think a 
more dolefol face was ever seen than mine, as our cavalcade 
moved slowly on. Every step my camel took, I thought must 
throw me off, and when she suddenly drooped her long neck, 
(for she belongs to the softer sex,) to pick up a shrub from the 
roadside, I shrieked in terror, but to my surprise, I kept my 
seat, and soon, feeling reassured, I began to look about me. 

How small the donkeys looked as we passed them ! How 
could I ever have felt fear, mounted on such an insignificant 
little thing ? 

Before we had gone one hour, our troop came suddenly to 
a stand*still, and all my fears returned lest the camel should 
take it into her head to kneel down, for in that case, I was 
sure I should be pitched off. Hassan and the sheikh had 
stopped behind to complete their arrangements, and were to 
meet us at the other side of the city, so Ali was sent forward 
to inquire the cause of the sudden stop. He returned with Uie 
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information that the men, not having laid in their store of pro- 
vision for the camels, refused to go any farther that night. In 
vain we talked, and Ali screamed and gesticulated, and flew 
from one to the other ; in vain we told them that Hassan and 
the sheikh would not know where to find us, and that one of 
our party, not heing quite ready, was to join us at Bissateen, 
our expected place of encampment for the night ; they would 
not be moved. They declared they did not know the way to Bis- 
sateen, and go they would not, from that spot, and then they be- 
gan to unload the camels. Then the gentlemen told them we 
would all return to Cairo, represent the case to the proper au- 
thorities, and beseech them to have every one of the men basti- 
nadoed. This brought them to reason, and they said if we would 
wait about a half hour, for them to get some beans for the camels, 
they would go on. So there we waited, I sitting on my lofty seat 
all that time, not daring to get off, for fear of falling, and 
knowing too, if I did get off, I should only be obliged to mount 
again. 

At last we were off, and passing beyond the citadel, were 
on the confines of the Desert, which for more than a month, 
was to be our home. In four hours and a quarter after leaving 
Cairo, we were at Bissateen, and I made a safe descent from 
my elevated seat. Since that, I have mounted and dismounted 
a good many times, although I can't say that I can as yet do 
either, without feeling some fear. The camel kneels down to 
receive you, and after you have arranged yourself in the sad- 
dle to your liking, and get a firm hold of the large peg in front 
of the saddle, the signal is given, and up jumps the camel with 
a jerk, resting for a second on his fore knees, leaving you 
suspended in mid-air, in delightful uncertainty, whether the 
next move will pitch you over his head, or backwards over his 
tail. Then the hind legs are drawn up ; he makes one move 
more with the fore legs, and you are safe, and ready to go on. 
The first move is the most unpleasant, the sensation is like 
being suddenly hoisted in the air. Sometimes the camel does 
not wait for you to get seated, but suddenly rises up, in which 
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case 70U are almost sure to be thrown off. This happened to 
me to-day, only I did not fall to the ground, but held fast to 
Ali, who was helping me on, till the camel was once more 
brought to her knees. When you wish to get off, the camel 
driver is generally obliged to resort to much coaxing and urging, 
before the animal is ready to kneel down, and after a few sec- 
onds, when you have about made up your mind you will jump 
off, down he goes on his fore knees with such a sudden jerk, 
as makes you feel you are falling from a second story win- 
dow, but the last two moves, you sink down luxuriously. I do 
dot know but you will think I dwell too long upon this sub- 
ject, but I can assure you it is not one of the slightest evils of 
desert life, to get on and off a cameL 

The first two or three days, I found the motion very un- 
pleasant, and excessively fatiguing. Every limb and muscle 
seemed to be strained to the utmost, and I, two or three times, 
felt quite sure that I bitterly repented having undertaken the 
journey. From the time we lefl Bissateen, the gentlemen of 
the party began discussing the question of the passage of the 
children of Israel, as we were very anxious to follow their 
route to the Red Sea, and had chosen this way by Bissateen 
to Suez, though much farther than any other, because we 
thought it the one taken by them. But with all due deference 
to the Israelites, in whose wanderings, I have always taken 
an interest from my earliest childhood, my mind could not go 
so far back, for I was too much taken up with my own pains 
and aches to think about the troubles of any other person, 
and when my companions were wondering what " Wadee" 
(valley or pass) we were going through, I would think that it 
should all be called " the vale of suffering." On the third 
day, I was farther than ever from becoming accustomed to the 
motion, and after riding about three hours, I became so faint, 
as to be obliged to be lifted from the saddle. Then I bitterly 
repented having undertaken camel riding, and thought if I 
eould only bear it till I got to Suez, I would buy a horse or 
donkey, and take a camel to carry the water and provender 
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necessary. For two hours I trudged along by the side of the 
camel, till I was not able to walk another step, and then I was 
ready to try riding once more. My saddle was readjusted, 
and I tried a different position, and at once found ease and 
comfort. And now I can read with perfect ease, and am al- 
most ready to think I could take a few notes, although I fancy 
my handwriting, in that case, would prove more unintelligible 
than ever. I have no doubt I might have knit, but unfortu- 
nately I lost one of my needles, the first day out, and there are 
no shops in the desert for knitting needles, or any other neces* 
saries. 

Yesterday was one of the most unpleasant days I ever 
knew. The wind blew furiously, so that at times it seemed 
almost impossible for me to keep my seat. Had you seen me 
then, I am sure you would have pronounced me " a picture." 
I laid aside my bonnet, which I hung in front of my saddle, 
and in its place, wore a thick hood, over which, for further 
protection from the wind, I drew my cloak cape. To avoid 
the dust, I mounted a pair of huge goggles of wire, which, you 
may readily imagine, were useful, rather than ornamental. To 
keep my dress from blowing up, it was tied around my ankles 
by a rope, while my feet were encased in a pair of boots so 
thick, that they would make you stare. 

We generally present rather a fanciful appearance than 
otherwise. Each camel carries immense saddle-bags, in which 
are stowed the articles for present use, and a large water bot- 
tle of Russia leather, which we find very convenient, for when 
we are thirsty, we have only to lift it to our mouths, which, 
to be sure, we have to do in a peculiar manner, to c^void bein^ 
choked, or half drenched. The water ke^s cold, though it 
has a strong taste of the leather. Coats, shawls, and a piece 
of carpet, form the furniture of each camel, while gun eases, 
swords, umbrellas and canes, hat-boxes and portmanteaus, are 
fkstened on in picturesque confusion. The gentlemen sport 
wide belts, in which they carry pistols, hammers,. &c., while 1 
top wear a similar belt, not t^ carry my arms, (for I boast 06 
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none, bat a knife, a pair of scissors, and one weapon, which, 
however good service it may do me where mj own language 
is spoken, can avail me but little in foreign lands ; I mean, of 
course, my tongue,) but because a wide belt is a great sup- 
port to one on a cameL 

But I have wandered awaj from yesterday. I was suffering 
all day from a stiff neck, and such a severe pain in my should 
ders, that every step of the camel extorted a groan from me, 
and when I wanted to see any thing behind me, I was obliged 
to turn almost entirely round, so that between goggles and a 
stiff neck, I am satisfied my appearance was decidedly pecu- 
liar. But no one thinks much of appearance in the Desert ; 
if he does, I pity him. 

About noon, the gentlemen, from books and maps, found out 
we were going a different course from that which they wanted 
to go. Thus far, we had traced, as we thought, the passage 
of the children of Israel, but then, it was plain, that the route 
we were pursuing, would bring us out at Suez, instead of 
through the mountain pass some ways below, by which it 
seems evident they must have reached the Red Sea ; as we are 
told that '^^Pharaoh wiU say of the children of Israel, they are 
entanglad in the land, the wilderness hath shut them in." It 
was expressly stated in our contract with Hassan^ that we 
should go by this pass, and the gentlemen, insisted that the 
contract in this respect should be fulfilled, so they called a 
^ council of war," and we all dismounted from our camels, 
and seating ourselves upon the ground, the discussion was 
resumed with renewed earnestness. For my part, I was in 
too much pain to care for any thing ; I therefore rolled my- 
self in my cloak and laid down in the sand, (not a dignified 
position, I will admit, for a member of a council of war,) to 
listen, rather than to speak. In vain the gentlemen talked, 
remonstrated, and vociferated; Hassan declared the sheikh 
persisted in saying he knew no other road, than the one we 
were on ; and when they pointed tQ a camel path that turned 
off towards the mountains, and asked where it led to, the an- 
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swer was, " to a difficult and dangerous pass among the moun- 
tains." " Well," they said, " that is the very way we want to 
go, and we will go," but he declared again he did not know 
that way, and therefore could not take us. Then they said, 
" we will go that way half a day's journey, and if we find it so 
difficult and dangerous, and not likely to lead to the sea, we 
will return and go the way you want us to." No ! that could 
not be, for in that case there would not be sufficient water and 
provision for the camels. Could not Hassan compel him to 
go ? Could he not threaten to take something from his stipu- 
lated pay at Mount Sinai ? No ! Hassan had already paid him 
to Mount Sinai, so he had no hold upon him there. What 
could we do ? If we persisted in going our own way, and evil 
consequences occurred, the sheikh would throw all the respon- 
sibility upon us, 60 we, though satisfied Hassan was in the 
wrong, and that the sheikh was lying, had no alternative but 
to submit, which you may be sure was not done with the best 
grace in the world. The discussion was end^d, the camels 
knelt down, we mounted once more, and amid many grum- 
blings, were on our way again. 

To-day, I have been nine hours in the saddle, and though 
I felt fatigued when we arrived here, I can assure you I did 
not feel half as much so, as when I have travelled the same 
number of hours, in a railroad car, or a stage-coach. 

I must tell you now a little of the country through which 
we have passed. Perhaps you have the same idea of a desert, 
that I had before seeing one, that it was all sand, that wherever 
the eye could look, nought could be seen but a vast plain of 
sand. Thus far, nothing could be more different from the 
reality. The greater part of the time since we left Cairo, our 
way has been over hard pebbly ground, where the camel 
makes scarcely an impression upon the soil. Instead of level 
ground, we are constantly among hills, often winding through 
ravines and rocky passes. For the first two days, we saw a 
great many specimens of petrified wood, while the ground 
was often white with snail shells. To-day we have crossed. 
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an immense plain between hills on either side of us. This 
plain was covered with rocks and stones of a brown color, pre- 
senting the appearance of a newly plowed field. Over these 
rocks and stones, our camels picked their way with difficulty, 
and we were satisfied more than once, that the sheikh had 
lost his way. About three o'clock we came in sight of the 
Ilcd Sea, which, despite its name, was a lovely blue color. 
How I longed to be upon its shore, but we rode on and on, 
and seemed no nearer than before, till at last we encamped in 
sight of it, though still at too great a distance for me to walk 
down to it. Besides, I could not give up writing to you to- 
night, as this will be our last opportunity of mailing a letter 
till we get to Jerusalem. In the- mean time, though several 
weeks must elapse before you can again hear from ua, I beg 
you will feel no uneasiness, for I believe we are as safe here 
as in a broad highway at home. For my part, I have not yet 
known fear, and when night comes, I lay down on my little 
camp bedstead in our tent, and sleep as sweetly as though in 
a " ceiled house" and surrounded by legions of soldiers. 

Long as this letter is, I cannot close it without giving you 
another peep at Desert Life. We generally encamp about an 
hour or two before sunset, and a bustUng scene we present, I 
can assure you. Camels are unladen in a hurry, Hassan, Ali, 
ajid the cook, " fly round," and put up the tents, while the 
Arabs, of whom there are thirteen to attend upon seventeen 
camels, run hither and thither, making themselves as busy as 
possible. The turkeys and chickens are let out from their 
'' durance vile," and while some settle the difficulties of the 
day by a regular fight, others go about quietly among the 
camels and the luggage, striving to pick up a crumb here and 
there. If it is warm, I take out my note book, and record the 
scenes of the day, but if it is cold, which has been generally 
the case, I wrap myself in shawls and cloaks, and seeking out 
a sheltered nook, seat myself to wait quietly till our tent is 
ready for us. 

Our tent boasts but little furniture ; twa small iron bed-<^ 
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steads with nice new mattresses, and a, plenty of warm cover- 
ing, a table, one chair, and a camp stool, and a strip of carpet 
before the beds, constitute our all. The three gentlemen oc- 
cupy a larger tent, and there we take our meals, which are 
furnished us in as good style as at any hotel. Our cook, who 
bears the poetical name of Ismaeen, which you must pronounce 
in a soft and musical manner, is up early and late, busy in 
cooking little niceties for our comfort, and in two hours after 
we arrive at our stopping place for the night, a well dressed 
dinner is on the table. 

Many travellers, in crossing the Desert, make a very early 
start in the morning, but I stipulated with Hassan at the be- 
ginning, that I should never be called before sunrise. So about 
sunrise I am up ; all our things are packed up before we go 
to breakfast, and while we are at breakfast, our tent is taken 
down. After breakfiist, the gentlemen start on ahead of the 
caravan, and the first two days I walked with them, but I 
found it tired me too much, so now I wait behind. Seeking 
out a sunny spot, for the mornings are very cool, I sit down 
and watch the process of loading the camels, which is done 
with much growling on the part of the beasts. The loaded 
camels then go on. Hassan, Ali, the cook and the sheikh sit 
down on the ground, and eat their frugal breakfast, and then 
Hassan comes to lift me on my saddle, while my camel driver, 
Mousa, the best looking Arab among them, keeps his foot upon 
the camel's knees, till I am settled to my liking, my books and 
shawls stowed comfortably around me. Then comes the jerk 
up in the air, which extorts a little scream from me, and I am 
on my way in the rear of all, with nothing to disturb my quiet 
meditations. 

It has been too cold at night for me to walk out, to view 
the encampment of the Arabs, so I can tell you nothing about 
that now. Indeed I have no time to write more. I shall be- 
gin another letter soon, in case I should be so fortunate as to 
meet a caravan going to Cairo, for then I could send a letter 
there to be mailed for home. 

And now good night 
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LETTER XXIir. 

Thonghts upon entering the Land of Asia.— AiTival at Suez.— Crossing 
the Gulf. — Long walk. — Groat fright. — Wells of Moses. — Fountain of 
Marah. — Wells of Elim. — Scene at night. — ^SerbaL— Mountain pass.— 
Cave. — Valley of inscriptions. — Sunset. — Wadce Fcran. — Pitching the 
tents. — Singular village. — Meeting friends. 

In tdb DfiBKST, March 2J. 
My Dearest M. 

Again I sit down in these Desert lands to write to you, 
though I know not when the letter will reach you. And now 
I am in a different part of the world from what I ever was before, 
but where my day dreams and night visions have often wafted 
me, in the consecrated land of Asia, consecrated as the birth- 
place of our race, and the seat, for generations, of the chosen 
people of God, but, more than all, as the place where the 
Lord Jehovah manifested himself in all His glory, and where 
the God-man came to dwell. What Christian's heart does not 
beat with new emotions, as he first puts his foot upon the soil 
of Asia ? To him, whatever it may be to one who does not 
believe the Christian's faith, it is no ordinary spot ; in his mind 
and heart it is associated with all that is pure, and sublime, 
and holy, in his religion, and while others turn, with careless 
steps, towards " the city of the Great King," to visit it as they 
would any other place of interest or curiosity, he must draw 
near with reverent step, remembering that there took place 
that sublime manifestation, that awful scene, which was the 
crowning link in man's redemption. 

Such were my thoughts and emotions, as I sat on the shore 
of the Red Sea, and, listening to its gentle murmur, looked 
across to the opposite side. A new era seemed commencing 
in my life, and I thought no danger would be too great, no fa- 
tigue too difficult to be borne, which would bring me to this 
promised land. 

But I must not anticipate. On Tuesday morning we were 
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early astir, expecting to reach Suez, in a little while, but we 
found it a ride of four hours from our encampment. The 
baggage camels, under the care of Ali and the cook, went on 
round the head of the Gulf of Suez, while we proceeded to the 
town. 

Arriving at the entrance of the town, we dismounted from 
our camels, intending to cross ourselves in a boat, while they 
went round to join the baggage camels. But the Sheikh said, 
by waiting an hour or two, they could ford the gulf, and be 
ready to join us when we had crossed, so we left them to make 
their way over, and entered Suez, which we found larger, 
and much better looking than we anticipated. The Governor's 
house, and a few other buildings, facing the water, are really 
quite imposing edifices, while the rest of the town is made up 
of odd, oriental looking houses, with projecting windows in the 
upper story, closely latticed. But the charm to me was the 
sea, (or rather the Gulf of Suez, making up here from the 
Red Sea,) the water of which was the clearest, lovliest green 
I had ever seen, and on the opposite side lay the shore of 
Asia. Back and forth, along the pebbly strand I walked, now 
stooping to pick up a pretty shell, now watching the tiny waves 
as they rolled to the shore, and then pausing to meditate on the 
future before me. After an hour or two spent in this way, we 
found the camels had not yet left, and that furthermore, the 
tide would not admit of their fording for two hours to come. 
We also ascertained that Hassan had given directions to Ali, 
to go on as far as " the wells of Moses," and there encamping 
for the night, wait our arrival. Then arose a discussion as 
to our own proceedings, thongh I should here say, that imme- 
diately on our arrival at Suez, we tried to get a boat, to take 
us down to the point on the Red Sea, where we should have 
come out, if we had followed the route we proposed, and where 
we supposed the children of Israel defiled from the mountain, 
and crossed the Sea, but the wind was against us. Now, 
what should we do ? Should we quietly 'wait at Suez, till the 
camels had gone across, and then go over in a boat and join 
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them, or should we cross immediately, and wait for them on 
the other side ? There was still one other alternative. Might 
we not walk on, and thus reach our encampment before the 
camels could join us ? If we waited for the camels, it would 
be very late before we could get to the place of our destina- 
tion ; if we walked on, we might some of us find the walk too 
long. Here the appeal was made to me, '* can you walk an 
hour and a half without too much fatigue ? " My answer was 
prompt, " yes, I am quite sure I can." So the discussion was 
ended, and we went on board a large boat, which was soon 
cutting through the green waters. Another debate now arose, 
"would it not be better to leave one of the camel-drivers at 
the point, where the boat was accustomed to stop, to inform 
the others that we had gone on, while we should go as far as 
we could in the boat, thereby diminishing our walk a good 
deal ? " You, who know my horror of sail boats, will readily 
imagine, I preferred a walk to a sail, so the party would not 
separate, and we decided to stop at the usual landing place. 
But suddenly the boat grounded ; the boatmen leaped over- 
board in the dancing waters, but this did not surprise me, as I 
witnessed that so many times on the Nile. But I was sur- 
prised when they presented their backs and shoulders to us, 
intimating thereby, that this was the only way by which we 
eould reach the shore. 

This, I stoutly resisted, declaring they must endeavor to 
get the boat nearer the land, but while I was talking, the 
American R, quite a stout man, had mounted on the shoulders 
of an Arab, who was struggling through the water, waist deep, 
with his burden. Then followed the other, Mr. R., and, as I 
found it useless to delay any longer, my turn came next, and 
borne between two men, to whom I clung with the tenacity of 
a drowing man, I was carried through the sea, and safely 
landed on the shore of Asia. What an introduction to that 
consecrated soil ! The other two gentlemen followed, and then 
came Hassan, and three of our camel drivers, one of whom 
w^as left there to tell the others, when they came up, that we 
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had gone on, and in good spirits and strength we commenced 
our walk. The wind was high, but fortunately it was at our 
backs, so it rather helped, than hindered our progress. For 
some distance our way was across sands, firm and hard, 
like a beach, full of minute shells, while the sea was close be- 
side us. Then we diverged to the left, leaving the sea farther 
off, and came upon a camel track, on a hard, pebbly soil. At 
the end of the first half hoi^r, I sat down to rest, acknowledging 
that I felt a little fatigued, and then I trudged on for another 
half hour, when we were all glad to rest upon some large 
stones, and take a drink of water, which fortunately one of the 
Bedouins had with him. 

On we went, but with apparently drooping spirits, and de- 
creasing strength, at least on my part, and still there w^re no 
signs of our encampment. At a distance, we saw a few strag- 
gling Arabs and camels, but we knew they could not belong 
to our party. The hour and a half were up, but apparently 
we were no nearer our stopping place, than when we first 
started. My pauses for rest were now more and more fre- 
quent, and the two Mr. R.'s with one of the camel-drivers for 
a guide, went on, leaving J., Mr. F., Hassan, the Arab 'and 
myself behind. 

And now twilight came on, and soon a few stars peeped 
from the dark clouds which were gathering across the sky, 
and in a little while we saw the new moon, but the clouds 
came thicker and faster, and finally it grew too dark to see the 
track. Then thoughts of an encounter with hostile Arabs, 
and fears of being lost in the Desert, came thronging upon 
me, but still, trying to keep up good courage, I trudged on. 
Suddenly J. exclaimed that he saw a light ; that gave me new 
strength and energy, and on we went another half hour, but no 
light or encampment was visible. I was then obliged to confess I 
I was utterly wearied out. But what was to be done ? Our 
party was then too small to separate, for some to go on to procure 
a camel for me, and others to wait behind with me, so, (shall 
I confess it ?) Hassan and the Arab made a chair for me with 
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their arms, and in this undignified manner, I was carried some 
distance. Once more I plodded my weary way, though weak and 
dispirited, for a new trouble now arose. We had left the hard- 
soil, and were laboring through the sands, sinking to the tops 
of my boots at every step. In vain I thought of what I had been 
meditating in the morning, that I would brave every danger, 
encounter every fatigue to reach " the promised land." Was 
my courage failing me so soon ? Alas ! I was weak and tired 
out, and my courage went with my physical strength. In vain 
I tried every possible gait ; in vain I leaned both upon J. and 
Mr. F. ; my strength was overtasked, and after walking three 
hours, I felt that I could not hold out much longer. The Arab 
and Hassan were hurrying on, hoping to discover the fires of 
our encampment, J. and Mr. F. were discussing the question, 
whether they had really seen a light before or not, and I was 
lagging behind, when suddenly, from a bush close at my left, 
three men darted out, and with a loud shout, made towards 
me. I gave one shriek for Hassan, and then, the little strength 
I had remaining deserted me, and I sank fainting to the 
ground. After all, that fright was for nothing, for they were 
some of our own men, but how I got to the tent, I can scarcely 
telL One of the men was sent on for a lantern, and then, part 
of the time supported between J. and Hassan, and carried the 
other part, by Hassan and one of the Arabs, I made out to 
get along, till we arrived, after a walk of three hours and a 
half, at our encampment, and I was lain, weary and exhausted, 
on my bed which, you may be sure, I did not leave again that 
night. 

We had several times wondered why the two gentlemen, as soon 
as they reached the encampment, had not sent Ali out to meet 
us, but to our surprise, we found we had arrived before them. 
They came a more round-a-bout way than we, and had, be- 
sides, a narrow escape from plunging into " the wells of Moses." 
I think none of us will soon forget that walk, though I am 
afraid you will think I have dwelt too long upon it, but as it 
was my first experience of the fatigues of Desert wandering, 
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perhaps it had more importance in mj ejeSy than it would 
otherwise have done. 

As soon as I was able to realize anything about me, I was 
aware that we were encamped near an enclosure, as I heard 
the murmur of the wind through the trees, and the bai'king of 
dogs, which are unusual sounds in the Desert. When I went 
out of the tent the next morning, I found our tents were 
pitched beside some tamarisk trees, (a tree somewhat resem- 
bling our pine,) and near a large garden, which was indeed a 
novel and pleasant sight Within this garden is a well, or 
reservoir, open near the surface of the ground, which for ages 
has been called " the well of Moses," whether because Moses 
first discovered it, or because it was the first encampment of 
the Israelites, after their passage across the Red Sea, I cannot 
say. We found the water rather brackish, though cold and 
grateful to the taste. There is quite a large house adjoining 
the garden, and 1 saw two or three well-dressed men, and some 
children near the tents. 

J, and Mr. F. walked down to the sea, to view the spot 
where the Children of Israel crossed over, but I was too tu'ed 
to join them, though I was most anxious to trace the wander- 
ings of the Israelites as far as possible, but jou know I must 
have some regard for myself, and not make my own ^^wander- 
ings " too great for my strength. 

Notwithstanding my fatigue of the night before, I was in 
the saddle nearly eight hours yesterday, and what gave great 
interest to our route, we were quite sure we were on the track 
of the Israelites. You^ who sit at home, and read the account 
of their joumeyings, cannot imagine with what intense inter- 
est we follow their steps, as with a Bible in hand, we diligently 
trace their progress from place to place. And now that I have 
seen the land of Egypt, and can contrast it with the desolate 
regions through which they were called to pass, after their 
deliverance from bondage, I can no longer wonder, that, for- 
getting, at times their former servitude, they longed for the 
green fields and sunny vales of fertile Egypt, and remembered 
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" the fish, which they did eat freely, the cucumbers, and the 
melons, and the leeks, and the onions, and the garlick," while 
their souls " were dried away " for very heaviness and weari- 
ness in the Desert. 

All day yesterday, our way led across a wide plain, with a 
hard, pebbly soil, while on our right, at a little distance, was 
the sea, its white capped waves breaking gently on the shore, 
and on our lefl a range of high mountains. 

To-day, I have been eight hours in the saddle, riding with 
as much ease and freedom from fatigue, as though I had been 
on an ambling donkey, instead of an ungainly camel. Hith- 
erto, I have always had my camel led, but to-day I took the 
rope in my own hands, though generally I prefer to have 
Mousa guide it, as then I have my hands for holding my um- 
brella, book, &c. I tried hard to get my camel out of its 
usual slow walk, but after whipping, jerking, chirping and 
whistling for one hour, I believe she made out to trot about 
ten steps, which I did not think paid for the exertion I put 
forth. You may imagine what slow progress we make, when 
I tell you, we only average little over two miles an hour ! And 
yet, I do not find it tedious at all, as there are so many things 
constantly to interest me. 

Our way to-day has been like that of yesterday, across a 
plain, with the mountains on our left, and an occasional peep 
at the sea on our right. Then the plain contracted, and we 
had hills on both sides of us, as we passed through a narrow 
defile, till suddenly coming upon two lone palm trees, we found 
ourselves near the fountains of Marah ! How did our hearts 
leap within us at the sound ! How vividly came before us 
the scene, when, dispirited and sad, the children of Israel 
came upon this fountain in the wilderness, and eagerly stooped 
to taste of its waters, which they fondly hoped would refresh 
their wearied, frames, but alas ! it was too bitter for even their 
thirsty and fevered lips to taste ! And then came the magic 
change ; the wondrous tree was " cast in ;" and " the waters 
were made sweet !*' 
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I stopped to taste the water, but I should not characterize 
it as "bitter," but brackish and salt. Within sight of the 
trees, that grow near this well, our tents are pitched, and here 
I sit near the door of the tent, ^occasionally casting a glance 
over the scene around me, my thoughts often straying from 
this sheet, and resting upon the fs^r distant past And when 
I reach again my own loved home, and read, or hear read, the 
account of the arrival of the Israelites at this spot, how quickly 
will my thoughts fly back to this hour, when a traveller from 
a country, unknown for ages upon ages, after the Mosaic 
dispensation, stopped to quench her thirst at the Waters of 
Marah! 

3d. Our way this morning lay over a plain, dotted with trees, 
somewhat resembling our pine, called here " tamarisk," then 
we wound through a narrow ravine, till we suddenly burst 
upon Elim, where some " palm trees," no longer " three score 
and ten," as at the time when the Israelites encamped here, 
gave life and freshness to the dreary waste around. Water 
gushed out of the ground in many places, and men and camels 
rushed to the little springs to quench their thirst, yet though 
our camels had had no water for three days, I was surprised 
to see how very little they drank. 

Before reaching Elim, we passed a mound of stones, to 
which each of our Arabs contributed, by throwing a stone on 
it, as he went by. They said it was the grave of a horse that 
belonged to some renowned sheikh, but I cannot tell how much 
their information can be relied on. All I know is, that it is a 
custom for each man to throw a stone upon it as he passes by. 

Soon after Elim, we entered a mountain gorge, and wound 
in and'out, among lofty hills, often seeming to be shut in a 
complete basin, without any outlet whatever, till a sudden turn 
would reveal an opening, and thus we kept on for hours, ex- 
pecting every moment to have a view of the sea burst upon 
us, but thus far we have looked in vain. I was interested in 
watching the singular forms of many of these hills, some being 
of sandstone, others of limestone, but all bare and bleak and 
rugged, without a vestige of cultivation or fertility. 
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After nearly ten hours' ride, we encamped by a little stream 
of rippling water, under some lofty palm trees, and amid 
green shrubs, forming a perfect oasis in the Desert. Yet one 
thing seems strange, and that is, not to see a blade of grass 
even in this fertile spot, but trees and shrubs shoot out of the 
seemingly ban*en, arid earth. Occasionally I have seen in my 
desert rides, a bright little flower springing from the dry, hard 
sand, and I can assure you it is not left long to flourish in that 
wilderness, being quickly deposited in my herbarium. 

While the men are busy pitching the tents, I have brought 
my paper to a little sunny nook, and here I sit, mountains en- 
circling me, writing one minute, and gazing upon the scene 
around me, the next, and an animated scene it is, as camel 
after camel comes up, kneels down, till his burden is taken 
from him, when he quickly makes his way towards a shrub, 
and eagerly browses upon it. At times to-day, the air has been 
very hot, and then, as we passed an opening in the hills, a 
fresh breeze would play upon our faces, extremely grateful 
after the burning heat that preceded it. 

4th. It was so pleasant last evening, I took a walk around the 
encampment. Our Arabs divide into two or three different par- 
ties, each one having a fire of bushes and dried camel's dung, in 
the coals of which they bake a cake of unleavened bread, every 
morning and evening, and this is all, thus far, I have known 
them to eat. The camels belonging to each party, are gath- 
ered around, and they act as sentinels, and a vigilant watch 
they keep, for no sooner did I approach near them last; night, 
than one of them sprang up and ran after me. You, who know 
my tendency to give a scream at every little thing, may ima- 
gine the unusualUy loud ones, I gave vent to then, as I rushed 
towards our tent, almost falling over the ropes, in my eager- 
ness to reach it. 

Half an hour after leaving our encampment this morning, 
we came upon the sea, blue and glittering in the bright sun- 
light, its white-topped waves rolling gently to the shore. 
Much as I dislike the effort of mounting and dismounting a 
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camel, I could not resist 'the temptation to get off and stroll 
along the shore, and for more than an hour, I walked on the 
margin of the Red Sea, perhaps on the very spot, where 
Moses led the children of Israel, who, wearied and disheart- 
ened, gazed across the sea to the opposite shore, where the 
mountains of Africa towered up, misty and indistinct, white 
clouds resting upon their tops, giving them the appearance of 
snow-capped summits . Did not these mountains remind them 
of the beautiful land they had left forever behind them ! 

Had I encountered far more fatigue and inconvenience in 
the Desert than have hitherto been my lot, I would have 
thought myself amply repaid for all, by that glorious scene 
beside the Red Sea. 

After I mounted again, our path lay across a rocky shore, 
where every step was carefully watched, but my faithful camel 
bore me safely on. Soon we bade farewell to the sea, and 
came upon a wide plain, bare and bleak, except a few thorny 
shrubs, which our camels seemed to relish more than we did, 
for we go slowly enough in all conscience, without their stop- 
ping at every bush and shrub. The plain passed, we found 
ourselves once more in a mountain defile, and never did I see 
such a combination of colors, as the hills around presented.. 
Although up and down the mountain sides, not a tree nor a 
shrub could be seen, I was obliged to look and look again, be- 
fore I could be convinced some of them- were not clothed with, 
fir trees, such a vivid green did they present. Then again, 
there were hills of crimson and maroon and brown hues, and* 
above all, and beyond all, towered the rugged, serrated peaks 
of the majestic Sferbal, the mountain, considered by many as 
the ancient Horeb, or Sinai. 

Who, amid scenes like these, can speak of the Desert as 
monotonous ? True, they cannot be called soft and lovely 
spots, but they are majestic and sublime beyond description.. 
They are scenes that lift the soul to the contemplation of Him^ 
who is above all, and in all, and through all. 

After winding through this defile, for four hours, we came to* 
20- 
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a steep pass over a mountain, where we were obliged to dis- 
mount and walk up, as it is not considered safe to ride up, a 
fall from a camel, on such a rock-covered surface, not being at 
all desirable. Hassan led me up by a shorter and steeper 
waj, and then I toc^ mj stand upon the summit, and looked 
down upon the zig-zag path, where the camels were winding 
round and round in the narrow pass, the looded ones fairly 
filling it up, their burdens touching the rock on either hand. 

Notwithstanding we climbed up such an elevation, moun- 
tains still towered above us, and still the hues were gorgeous 
and varied, and the forms singular and fantastic. You would 
see one perfectly round, while another would be shaped pre- 
cisely like a pyramid, and a third would have turretted peaks 
like a castle or fortress. And amid these majestic hills we 
have encamped for the night, and all, in the little vale where 
we are, lies deep in shade, while the mountain tops are lit up 
with the last rays of the sun. 

The weather has been warm to-day, though while crossing 
the plain this side of the sea, there was a very high wind, 
which raised clouds of sand around ns, but fortunately the 
wind was at our backs, and by covering my head with a shawl, 
I got along very comfortably. Our journey to-day occupied 
nine hours, and I feel as fresh and vigorous, as though it had 
not taken quarter of that time. Ah ! this Desert travelling is 
just the thing, and I am liking it more and more. 

5th. This morning we turned out of our way, to visit a 
cave, high up in ene of the mountains, and a fatiguing walk 
it was too, or rather climb, for the path was very steep and 
stony ; however, by the aid of Hassan's strong arm, I made 
out to reach the desired point, and then how refreshing it was 
to sit in the cool cavern in the mountain side. There is noth- 
ing very remarkable about this grotto itself, only at the en- 
trance to it, there are cartouches of some of the earliest kings 
of Egypt. 

Our journey to-day was but of six hours's duration, as hav- 
ing entered the valley, where inscriptions are found on many 
rocks, we were anxious to stop to examine them at our leisure*. 
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But what could we make of them ? Written in a character 
nearly unknown at the present time, thej have baffled for 
years the investigations of the most learned and persevering 
travellers, till very recently Professor Beer of Leipsic, suc- 
ceeded in deciphering some of the inscriptions. As I have 
not seen the work of Professor Beer, I cannot say much about 
the result of his researches, but I believe he found them writr 
ten in an alphabet entirely distinct from any other known at 
the present day. They mostly consist of proper names, pre- 
ceded by a word signifying " peace," and in a few cases by 
one meaning " blessed." And what is very remarkable, though 
they are supposed to have been cut by Christian pilgrims, 
visiting the sacred localities in the neighborhood, not one 
Christian or Jewish name had been found among them, at the 
time Beer first gave the fruits of his researches to the world. 

Who those pilgrims were, whose language has now become 
a dead letter, has never been satisfactorily decided. That they 
were Christians, seems to be evident from the crosses which 
are frequently found among tho inscriptions, while from the 
fact that these inscriptions occur chiefly in the principal routes 
leading from Suez to Mount Sinai, it would appear that their 
writers lived in Egypt. When learned doctors disagree, it 
would seem rash for an ignorant person like myself, to offer 
any opinion, so I will merely say I looked upon them with 
interest, without being able to know any thing definite about 
them. 

We took a long walk this aflernoon through the valley, and 
enjoyed very much the majestic scene around us, where hills 
and mountains rose above us, lovely in their soft hues of crim- 
son and lilac and gold. The sunset was enchanting, almost 
rivalling one in Upper Egypt, and as I sat in the shaded vale 
below, and lifted my eyes up to the hills above, bright with the 
last rays of the sun, it seemed typical of the brightness Heaven 
often reveals to some sorrowing one on earth. 

6th. I have been nine hours and a quarter in the saddle 
to-day, and have enjoyed the ride very much. When I am 
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tired of looking about, I read for a half hour, £0 that with 
reading and gazing, talking with some of the party, or riding 
off quite by myself, and indulging in my own quiet thoughts, 
the days do not pass heavily at all. As I said while in Upper 
Egypt, I think Desert travelling disposes one for meditation, 
rather than quiet action, and in the loneliness of the Desert, 
and the total absence of all living things around you, save 
your own caravan, added to the grandeur and sublimity of 
many of its scenes, the Deity, presiding over all and in all, 
seems more directly near and about you, than among the busy 
haunts of men. The sublime imagery of the Holy Scriptures, 
seems more sublime and impressive, when read among these 
mountain fastnesses, than in a crowded city. 

Our path, nearly all day, has been through a ravine, the 
bed of dried water-courses, where, in the rainy season, moun- 
tain torrents dash down the sides of the hills around, overflow- 
ing the plain, but soon disappearing under the burning sun of 
the Desert. All day the hills have been round us, often seem- 
ing to hem us in completely, and towering above all, the ma- 
jestic Serbal has lifted up its head, clothed in the richest ame- 
thystine hues. 

At times the air was so close and hot, I could scarcely 
breathe, and then, a cool breeze came from the hills, blowing 
so vigorously, that I was obliged to close my umbrella, and 
wrap my shawl around me, and in these alternations of heat 
and cold, opening and shutting the umbrella, putting on and 
off a shawl, the day passed, thus giving me occupation and 
variety. 

Late in the afternoon, the ravine opened wider and wider, 
till we entered upon quite a plain, adorned with stately palms, 
tamarisks, and a tree Ali called lotus, bearing a kind of apple, 
about as large as a crab-apple, having a stone inside like a 
a cherry. Through this plain, ran a little stream, winding 
here and there under the trees, like a silver thread. This was 
" Wadee Feran," a spot of fresh verdure amid sands and bar- 
ren hills. And a very striking feature of the beautiful scene, 
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was to see the many hued hills, shining through the long fea- 
thery leaves of the palms, thus forming a pretty blending of 
colors. 

Then we came to a singular formation of hills, granite sumr 
mits, with deposites of sand and sandstone at their base, rising 
up in fantastic forms, now presenting a front like the gateway 
of an Egyptian temple, now rising up into cones and pyramids 
and domes, and then looking like a cluster of small houses, 
resting against the side of a hill, but everywhere the contrast 
was most vivid, between the bright yellow of the sandstone, 
and the dark hues of amethyst and blue above, forming one of 
the most striking scenes I have yet seen. 

In a basin among the hills, and amid a cluster of tamarisk 
trees, our tents are being pitched. Shall I picture to you the 
scene ? Hassan and Ali, with their attendant Arabs, are flying 
hither and thither, some pitching tents, others unloading the 
camels and carrying the luggage to the different tents, while 
the cook has already kindled a fire of coals, and has com- 
menced his preparations for dinner. Patient, gentle Issmaeen, 
his task is a hard one, the last to go to bed, the first to get up, 
having to perform his part of taking down and putting up the 
kitchen tent, and to work early and late besides, to supply 
these hungry travellers, who have no other work to do, than 
to keep as comfortable as possible. 

And what are these same travellers doing now ? The Eng- 
lish Mr. R. is busy with a book and map, studying out the 
route ; the other Mr. R. is walking about without any appa- 
rent object in view ; Mr. F. sits under a tree taking notes ; J. 
has walked off with his gun on his shoulder, and I sit on a 
piece of carpet, surrounded by saddle-bags, shawls, gun cases, 
and water bottles, and, holding my paper in my lap, am trying 
to collect my faculties, which have been wandering all day, to 
add a little to this already too long letter. Would that with 
these lines I could impart to you the full spirit of the scene ! 
Such a day, and such «, scene, cannot soon be forgotten. 
♦20 
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There is no monotony in this Desert, whatever there may be 
in others. Like the sea, it is ever changing. 

Ah ! there is another feature of the scene, deserving of a 
notice here. Hassan has just let out the imprisoned turkeys 
and chickens, and their joyful cackling proclaims their glad- 
ness at being released from thraldom. Some are crowing, 
others are settling some dispute of the day by a regular fight, 
while the more peacefhl spirits content themselves with trying 
to pick up a few crumbs. 

Amid »all my enjoyment in these grand scenes, there is one 
thing wanting to make it complete, and that is a heavy, pour- 
ing rain, which generally is considered a damper upon one's 
enjoyment, but I must confess it would heighten mine, as I 
should like to see the water dashing down these fissures in the 
mountains, and ' filling the water-courses, through which our 
way has long led. I would gladly take my chance of getting 
a thorough wetting, to see the lightning play around these 
mountain tops, and to hear the thunder reverberating among 
the rocks and hills. 

J. has just come back with the information that he has dis- 
covered a most curious village, up among the hills, and I am 
off to see. it. 

And a curious village it was too, what our English com- 
panion calls " extraordinary and very odd." In the side of 
one of the hills, is a number of excavations, each one having 
a small low door well fastened, for the village at present ap- 
pears ^wholly uninhabited. But one door being less securely 
fastened, we took the liberty of opening it and looking within, 
where we saw a room about eight feet wide, and six or seven 
long, and not high enough to admit a person to stand upright. 
The door was two feet by one and a half, through which Mr. 
F. and J. crawled, but the remainder of the party was content 
to remain outside. Could human beings ever live in such a 
place ? In vain we talked and questioned each other about it ; 
one was as ignorant as the other, but when we came back to 
the encampment, we found out that these little caves in the 
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hills, for they seem no better, are used at certain seasons of 
the year, when the people who live below at other times, come 
here to gather, the dates. 

Our tents are now ready, and I have brought my chair and 
desk by the open door, that I may take advantage of the fading 
light, and here, like the patriarchs of old, I sit at the door of 
the tent at evening tide. Crouching down beneath a tamarisk 
tree in front of the tent, sits an Arab woman, her face closely 
veiled, and her hair brought forward and tied up in a knot, 
looking just like a horn, which projects beyond the blue rag, 
she is holding so indefatigably to her face. She has got a baby 
in her arms, and before her on the ground lie a gun and a 
basket. There goes Mousa, my camel driver, to speak with 
her ; the blue rag falls down and displays around her neck, a 
vast quantity of beads. Perhaps there is a little romance in 
the case, which I must inquire into. Alas ! for romance. She 
is one of Mousa's slaves, come from the mountains to meet 
her master, to bring his gun and some provisions. I have been 
talking with her, and Mousa has given me a string of beads 
from her neck, as " buksheesb-" 

7th. Among ravines all day, under a scorching sun. Just 
as we were passing from one defile to another, we met some 
camels, on the back of one of which, was fastened the most 
extraordinary looking thing I ever saw, something like an im- 
mense cradle. In this, we saw two persons seated, and as we 
approached nearer, found they were Mr. and Mrs. C, whom 
we met at Cairo, and expected to overtake at Mount Sinai, 
but having waited a day or two there for us, they were then 
on their way to Petra by another route, so it is doubtful whe- 
ther we shall meet again, till we reach Jerusalem. 

It may be very cosy for two persons thus to ride on one 
camel, but I am sure the motion must be far worse, seated on 
the sides of the camel, than when one is alone on the back. 
Besides, if one wishes to walk, the other must do the same, or 
it would not be prioperly balanced. I was strongly tempted, 
before leaving Cairo, to try this way of riding, but 1 jamghd 
now I did not yield to the temptation. 
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We hoped to have pitched before Mount Sinai this after- 
noon, but after riding till five o'clock the sheikh wished to 
stop. Hassan and Ali were for pushing on, and if it were but 
an hour further, as they said, I thought it much better to keep 
on, than to stop now, and ride the other hour to-morrow, for it 
is as much trouble to load the camels for one hour, as for a 
whole day. But the sheikh refused to go on ; so Ali and he 
had some high words, and I think a few blows passed between 
them, and the sheikh conquered, or rather the gentlemen de- 
cided the question, by declaring they would stop, as Hassan's 
hour might be three, so here we are, and here I will close this 
long letter, as Mount Sinai deserves one by itself. 
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Cold weather. — ^Arrival at Mount Sinai. — Jethro's well. — The Convent. — 
The Garden. — Ascent of the Mount. — Second Visit to the Convent. — 
Meeting old Friends.—Mount Horeb.— -Confusion. 

Mount Sinai, March 10th. 

Mr DBARB8T M. 

We have now been two days in this interesting neighbor- 
hood, and this is the first time I have been able to hold a pen, 
as the weather has been too cold, to admit of writing, for you 
may readily imagine it is not the easiest thing in the world, to 
write with fingers stiffened with the cold. We are now at an 
elevation of about three thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, and although I have seen much colder weather at home 
than this, yet, a tent of course is very different from a warm 
house. Both nights, water has frozen solid in our wash-basin, 
and yesterday morning, when we got up, we found the ground 
outside our tents covered with snow. Imagine our sleeping 
in a tent in such weather, without any fire, or any way of 
keeping warm, except to wrap up as closely as possible. StiU, 
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I never felt the slightest inconvenience in sleeping in so cold 
an atmosphere : in fact, bed was the only place where I could 
keep comfortable, so the first night I spent twelve hours in bed, 
and the second twelve and a half. We ate our breakfasts and 
dinners shivering and shaking, the gentlemen wrapped up in 
shawls and cloaks, and wearing their hats, while I appeared 
in mj hood and such a multiplicity of shawls, and mantles, 
that to enumerate them would be quite a task. But to-day, I 
am thankful in being able to say it, the weather is much milder, 
and my fingers are now sufficiently limber, to hold a pen, and 
I therefore seize a few moments of quiet, to tell you a little 
about these sacred places, for I am sure the very mention of 
Sinai and Horeb, will call up holy and devout associations, in 
your mind. How much more then must be the case with us, 
when we stand in the immediate neighborhood of the place, 
where the Most Holy, amid '^ thunders and lightnings, and a 
thick cloud upon the Mount, and the voice of the trumpet 
exceeding loud," appeared to His chosen people, and delivered 
that law, which must abide forever. 

It was well we did not attempt to keep on, Tuesday after- 
noon, for it was three hours after we left our encampment, on 
Wednesday morning, before we arrived here, and a cold, bleak 
ride it was, with the fierce wind rushing down through every 
mountain pass. At every turn we looked for Mount Sinai^ 
exclaiming in a questioning tone to our camel drivers " Djebel 
Mousa ? " (the mountain of Moses,) and invariably receiving 
a shake of the head in return. At last, a sudden turn re- 
vealed to us the Convent directly before us, while my camel 
driver, pointing to rugged and brown peaks towering above it, 
exclaimed " Djebel Mousa ! '* 

At the first view I was disappointed, for it did not present 
an appearance corresponding to my preconceived notions re- 
specting it, for I had imagined Mount Sinai to be one 
solitary peak, with a vast plain stretching around it, but here 
we are in a basin among the hills, with mountain after moun- 
tain stretching up around us, while nearly at the foot of one, 
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Stands the Convent, sometimes called that of St Catharine, 
and sometimes of the Transfiguration, but which is right I 
know not. 

Again, the mountain known as Djebel Mousa, did not at first 
sight, seem so high as I had expected to find it, but I had forgotten 
that we had already been ascending gradually for several days, 
till we have ourselves attained a height of nearly three thou- 
sand feet. 

Some have called all this range of mountains by the general 
name of " Horeb," while the particular peak from which the 
law was supposed to be given, is called Sinai. Perhaps you 
know that in latter years there has been much discussion on 
the subject, whether the law was given from the point now 
called Mount Sinai, or from some other in its immediate 
neighborhood, but on this, I am not qualified to dwell, or to 
decide. Travellers, who have devoted much time and atten- 
tion to the subject, cannot agree in their conclusions, and it 
would be boldness for me, to venture on such disputed territory. 
Enough for me, to walk at an humble distance, and to take as 
granted, the tradition of ages, that the law was delivered from 
the peak called Mount Sinai. Whether this tradition, received 
unquestioned for ages, is to be fully depended upon, I shall not 
take upon myself to say, but I shall go upon the supposition 
that it is, and act accordingly. But more of this hereafter. 

After lunch on Wednesday, we started for the Convent, and 
the first object of interest we saw, was a well, where it was 
said the daughters of Jethro came to draw water, and where 
Moses met her who was afterwards his wife. After a cold 
and windy walk of a half hour, we reached the Convent, a 
lai^e, irregular edifice of stone, looking very much like a 
fortress, particularly as we saw cannons peeping through the 
loop-holes. The usual mode of entrance into the Convent, is 
by a window some thirty feet from the ground. Now I had 
heard a good deal about being drawn up, in a basket, to this 
window, and I must confess, I rather liked the idea of so novel 
a mode of admission into a house, so when the question was 
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asked, would we be raised by a rope, or would we go farther 
down the wall aud go in through a low door, I unhesitatingly, 
and rather eagerly answered " by the rope." But when only 
a rope came down, with no basket attached to it, and I saw 
one of our party arrange himself within its coils, with nothing 
but the rope above his head to hold on by, I positively refused 
to be drawn up, and turned towards the other way of entrance. 
After going through innumerable passages, and up flight after 
flight of steps, we were shown into one of the rooms, usually 
devoted to the reception of travellers, where we were told to 
make ourselves comfortable. Think not this was a disinter- 
ested act of kindness on the part of the ^holy brotherhood;" 
no! it was like the hospitality offered by an inn keeper, 
who hopes you may call for many things, that he may 
have the pleasure of charging accordingly. Here we were 
visited by the superior, and two of the brotherhood, while an 
attendant brought coffee, absinthe and sweetmeats. One of 
these monks spoke French, Italian, German, English and 
Arabic, while the common language amon geach other is Greek, 
so I sumamed him Polyglott, (many languages,) and by this 
appellation I shall in future distinguish him. From the time 
of our entrance into the Convent, till our departure from it, 
after our second visit yesterday, we were assailed with endless 
questions, as to our preferring staying in our tents, rather than 
taking up our abode in the Convent At last I told Polyglott 
we had nothing to do with the expenses of our route, our 
dragoman finding us in everything, which was a plain way of 
saying "why should we come here, where we should be 
obliged to pay for it, when we can stay in our tents, without 
any additional expense ? " I think he imderstood it, for he 
shrugged his shoulders, and dropped the subject, though after 
a while, renewed it again. 

We devoted all that afternoon to visiting the Convent, but 
I cannot dwell long upon it. We saw the Church, quite a 
handsome little edifice, adorned with paintings and ornaments, 
and. some beautiful work in pearl, and two or three chapels, 
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and a belfry, where was a beam of wood, bent like a bow, 
which wa8 struck with a hammer, to call the inmates to prayers 
on ordinary days. For minor festivals, there was a large piece 
of iron, which is struck in the same manner, but for the highest 
festivals, there is a chime of three bells, which emitted soft, 
harmonious sounds, when struck by the fingers. How I 
lonit^ed to hear them ring out a joyous peal ! What an effect 
it would have produced among those mountains I 

In the rear of the Church is a small chapel, built over the 
supposed spot where God appeared to Moses in the burning 
bush ! Before we entered it, Polyglott turned to me and said, 
" before going in I have one small prayer to make to you.*' 
I began to think he took me for a saint, and wished me to in- 
tercede for him, but found the " small prayer " was that we 
should take off our boots before going into this sabred chapel. 
Now it was very cold, and my fingers were half frozen, and 
to unlace, and lace my boots again, would be no slight task, 
particularly as one of the strings was broken in three places, 
and required to be treated with the utmost tenderness, for fear 
of another and more fatal rupture ; so I timidly ventured a 
suggestion, as to whether it would be impossible to go in 
booted, but the very mention of such a thing seemed to throw 
him into such an agony, I seated myself upon the marble floor 
of the vestibule, and with stiffened fingers, tugged away at the 
strings, till I succeeded in relieving my feet from the offending 

boots. 

Under the altar of the chapel, is a small spot, covered by a 
silver plate, where Polyglott assured us, the very burning 
bush once stood, and that a branch from this same bush, was 
yet growing in a little garden outside the chapel, which he 
afterwards showed us. Lately, he said, it had nearly been 
eaten away by the locusts, so that at present it is not a foot 
high. It has leaves somewhat resembling those of a rose 
bush : indeed, he says it is a species of the rose, though having 
no flowers. 

We afterwards walked through, the garden, a lovely spot, 
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amid the desolate wastes around, where, despite of the cold 
weather, we saw apricot, almond and prune trees in full hlos- 
som, a few oranges, an abundance of olive trees, and some 
tall, stately cypresses. I should have enjoyed the walk more, 
had it not been so intensely cold. We arranged for the ascent 
of Djebel Mousa the next day, a guide being engaged from 
the Convent, and a man to carry provisions, though we said 
we would take our own lunch with us, but Polyglott insisted 
that it was always customary to take a man with provisions 
from the Convent, so we yielded the point, and then we made 
our way, shivering with the cold, to our tents. When we ar- 
rived near, we saw our flag floating in front of them, which 
Hassan had put up in our absence. A salute was given to 
the " stars and stripes," and then we were glad to sit down 
to the nice hot dinner, our good cook had prepared for us. 

Yesterday was one of the most fatiguing days I ever knew 
indeed, I was tempted many times to say, I had never known 
fatigue till then. We left here about nine o'clock, and meeting-, 
our guide and the man with the provisions, at the Convent, 
and escorted by four or five half naked Arab boys, we comr- 
menced the ascent of Djebel Mousa. What a climb it was !. 
True, there is a good path all the way, but that path leads over • 
rocks and stones, and winds around crags, and through ravines^ 
and mountain gorges, where the feet grew weary and heavy,, 
and the eyes and head became weak and giddy. Stones are^ 
placed all along the path, so it is like going up an interminable 
flight of irregular steps. As I said before, to me it was verjj^ 
fatiguing ; I know not why, for I generally stand such climbr- 
ings very well. Perhaps it was because I had had but little 
exercise lately^ except such as is got on a cameFs back, but 
one thing is certain, I was obliged to sit down more than a. 
dozen times before I reached the summit, which is quite fiva 
thousand feet above the Convent. We were more than three 
hours going up, so you must know it was some distance. AIL 
along the way, we were shown several spots, about which oup- 
monkish guide seemed to attach a good deal of interest, but. 

21 
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as he spoke no language we understood, we were spared most 
of the unprofitable legends. We saw two or three poor little 
chapels, one of which is built over the spot where £lijah is 
said to have taken up his abode, when he tarried " forty days 
and forty nights at Horeb, the mount of Grod.** A cavern was 
pointed out in a rock, where it is said too that Moses slept 
the while he abode in the mount. Afar up in a gorge in the 
hills, we came to a well of water, beside which a tall cypress 
tree was growing. Leaving that little green spot behind us, 
the ascent became yet more steep and difficult, and we toiled 
on and on, hoping every moment to reach the summit* But 
like many a summit, it was still afar off. 

Twice in going up, we came to an arched gateway, between 
two passes. What an effect was produced by standing under 
the arch, and looking down on the crags we had climbed, and 
the peaks that were below. It was like looking from a window 
on some commanding view. At last, the long looked for sum- 
mit was attained, and we stood on the point, where tradition 
for ages, affirmed the law was given. Shall I ever forget that 
hour spent on the top of the " mountain of Moses," and the 
view I beheld from there ? How grand, how sublime, how 
awfully desolate it was ! Can the whole world produce another 
such scene ? How the peaks of green, and purple, and brown 
rocks rose around and below us ! How awful was the death- 
like stillness that reigned over all ! 

Sitting down on the rock, I took one long and earnest gaze, 
and then, closing my eyes, I tried to imagine the scene, when 
the assembled thousands of Israel's hosts gathered in the 
plains and the ravines below, when God came down in such 
glorious majesty, that even the strong heart of Moses failed 
within him, and he said, "I exceedingly fear and quake." 
See the forked lightning as it glimmers from mountain top to 
mountain top ! Hark ! to the thunder that echoes and re-echoes 
from a thousand points ! Listen, to the awful sound of the 
trumpet, as it waxes " exceedingly loud," How terrible must 
have been the mount, as it ^^ was altogether on a smoke, be- 
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cause the Lord descended upon it in fire, and the whole mount 
quaked greatly." I saw below me the peeple ; so eager were 
they to hear the voice of Grod, and to see His glory, that it 
was necessary again to ^^ charge them lest they break through 
unto the Lord to gaze." And then, came the law, that law so 
terrible to all offenders, that the stoutest heart among them 
quailed. Once more was presented the scene that preceded 
the law, and ^^all the people saw the thunderings and the 
lightnings, and the noise of the trumpet, and the mountain 
smoking ; and when the people saw it, they removed and stood 
aiaroff." 

Never did this scene appear so vividly to me, as when sit- 
ting upon the top of Mount Sinai, I opened my Bible, and read 
over, slowly and reverently, the account of the whole transac- 
tion. And then I looked around me again and again, that the 
physical features of the scene might be thoroughly impressed 
upon me. All around me were majestic peaks, glowing with 
different hues, as the sunlight played over them. Behind, 
arose the summit of Mount St. Catherine, two thousand feet 
higher than we were ; far, far below in the plain were the 
brown tents of the Bedouins ; and away beyond, through open^ 
ings in the hills, gleamed the blue sea. 

One striking feature of this scene, was the total absence of 
all living things, there being, from this spot, not a tree nor a 
shrub to be seen. And then, there reigned over all such a 
profound stillness, not a leaf to rustle in the wind, not a bird to 
warble over our heads ! Even the Arabs with us, stepped 
silently around, for they are taught to view this mountain with 
reverence, as they are told it was here their prophet ascended 
to Heaven. Lideed, the footprint of Mohammed's camel was 
shown us, on our way up the mountain, one of the Arab boys 
pointing it out to us, our Christian guide passing it by in silence. 
I asked the boy, if the camel went up to Heaven too, and he 
stoutly maintained that it did, but perhaps he did not exactly 
understand my question, as my knowledge of Arabic is not 
very great. 
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Physical wants must be attended to, eren on the top of 
Mount Sinai, and there we took our lunch, very welcome after 
the fatiguing ascent. A fire was made of some brush, collected 
by the Arabs as they came up, and some nice, hot coffee was 
brought to us, very delicious to those who like it. After the 
gentlemen left the rock, one little fellow, not more than ten 
years old, who had followed us up in hopes of " buksheesh,' 
came to the spot where they had been sitting, and eagerly 
picked up every crumb they had dropped, several times lying 
down, and actually licking up all the minute fragments. I 
pointed to the crumbs in my lap, and he ran to me and quickly 
scooped them out, afterwards running his tongue over the 
lower part of the dress, that not a morsel should escape him. 

And now came the time, when we must prepare for our de- 
scent, and I must say, I dreaded it, but I got along better than 
I anticipated, for after clambering down to the cypress tree, 
we found a good road, lately made by Abbas Pasha's orders, 
that wound round and round the side of the mountain, till it 
brought us to the very walls of the Convent. Had we known 
of this road before we started, we might have rode up as far as 
it goes, although I don't think after all, I should have been 
willing to lose the different views caught at various openings 
as we went up, which would have been lost if we had gone by 
the road. Coming down, the road saved us the fatigue of 
jumping from the stones, but as it was, I came down so utterly 
wearied out, I would gladly have come to the tent as quickly 
as possible, but on reaching the Convent, we found a party had 
just arrived, consisting of our friend, Mr. F., and Dr. B. and 
Mr. W., who came out from England with us, so we went in 
to see them. 

As we had not quite seen all the remarkable things about 
the Convent, Polyglott once more took us under his charge, 
and leading us down a narrow, dark passage, conducted us to 
the vaults, where, piled up in different heaps, we saw the skulls 
and bones of all those, who had died in the convent, and of 
those devout ones, who, dying at a distance, had wished their 
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remains to be brought to this consecrated spot. The skulls, I 
viewed with composure, but when I came to the immense pile 
of bones, from which hung hands and feet, in indiscriminate 
confusion, it really made me faint, and I turned away with 
loathing from the spot We were shown boxes, in which were 
the remains of venerable fathers of the church, among which 
were those of St. Stephen. On the top of this box, was the 
skull, dressed in a splendid cap of velvet, embroidered with 
gold, the gift of a devout Russian, and below the skull, was a 
rich shirt of silk. We asked again, " whose remains are 
these ?" and Polyglott repeated, that they were St Stephen's, 
but whether the St. Stephen mentioned in holy writ, or a 
doorkeeper of the convent, named Stephen, he could not say, 
as he was not there at the time the bones were brought ! 

I was glad to get out of this noisome place, and breathe 
once more the fresh air of the garden. Here we saw a build- 
ing, with a large fissure in the wall, caused, as Polyglott told 
us, by an earthquake, which happened a few years since. He 
was in the convent at the time it occurred, and described it as 
having " three kickenings," and though the wall of this build- 
ing, used at one time as an observatory, was cracked from the 
top to the bottom, by one of these " kickenings," the convent 
itself escaped all injury, which he said was owing to the care 
of Him, who watched over it with peculiar vigilance ! 

It is customary for all persons visiting the convent, to leave 
a present for it, those staying within the walls, paying a little 
more than they would at a first class hotel. We had agreed 
among ourselves to leave &ye dollars, as our donation, besides 
paying our guide the customary fee of twenty piastres, and 
the man with the provisions, seven, but I could see by the faces 
of the two monks that were by, when Mr. R. put the money 
into Polyglott's hands, they were not satisfied with this gift, 
but as we were, their discontented looks did not move us. 

ALthou^ I was too tired this morning to move without 
•difficulty, I could not resist the temptation of joining our 
party, who were going up into the hills to visit " the rock in 
21* 
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Horeb/' whence the miraculous supply of water was obtained. 
We had engaged a bright Arab boy, who was with us yester- 
day, to go with us to-day, but early this morning, the guide 
^m the convent sent down, to see if we did not want his 
services. The gentlemen sent back word, " no," but he made 
his appearance nevertheless. Still the gentlemen were deter- 
mined he should not go with us, so we set off without him, but 
scarcely had we started, before our Arab boy was called back. 
After waiting and waiting for him, till we were tired, one of 
the gentlemen went back to inquire the cause of the delay, 
and found that the monk had prohibited his going without 
him, declaring if he went lilone with us, he should never be 
employed by them again, so the poor boy was obliged to sub- 
mit, and we were too, and the monkish guide not only went 
with us, but took a man to carry provisions beside, though 
we expected to get back in season for lunch. It is considered 
one of the perquisites of the convent, that all the guides should 
be furnished from there, and it was useless for us to attempt 
to do away with this custom, for we could not go without a 
guide, neither, it seemed, were we aUowed to have one of our 
' own choosing. 

The walk was long, though not near so fatiguing as that of 
yesterday. I fortified myself with a good cane that I bought 
-Ai the convent, cut somewhere among the mountains, and 
-called ^' Moses' rod," and found great assistance from it We 
went along up a rocky ravine, passing first a cavity in a rock, 
which the guide pointed out to us, as the place where Aaron 
moulded the head of the golden calf. If that was so, — ^and the 
cavity might coax one into the belief, that it did resemble the 
shape of a calf's head, — ^where was the rest of the body made ? 

We came upon two or three rippling streams (^ water, 
trickling down among the rocks, opening out into wells or 
fountains, overshadowed by date and tamarisk trees. And by 
the way, it is from these tamarisk trees, the manna exudes 
which the monks collect in the form of gum, and put up in 
^ small tin boxes, and these they offer for sale at rather a costly 
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price. Nothing dould be more refreshing, than thus to come 
upon a fountain, and a verdant spot, amid these rock>bound 
hills. Every inch of arable land, that can be found, is turned 
to good account, and we passed several small, though fertile, 
gardens, on our way up the mountain. 

After an hour's walk through rocky passes, we came to a 
rock pierced in front with three or four gashes, which the guide 
pointed out as the '' rock of Moses." I cannot say that it is 
the very rock Moses struck, but I can say it is a most extra- 
ordinary looking rock, and I felt ready to admit it was the 
identical one mentioned in Scripture, so I sat down in front of 
it, rested my wearied frame, and looked, at my leisure, on the 
scene around me. The mountains rose all around, peak after 
peak towering up, some brown, some purple, some green, and 
others of the most delicate lilac hue, and above all, and seem- 
ing to rest upon the pointed summits, was the sky of ^' serenest 
blue," and contrasting most beautifully with the varied colors 
below. 

A multitude of* goats were browsing around, and at a little 
distance, were their attendants, who seemed to feel very shy 
of us, but their presence served to give a little life and activity 
to the scene. 

A^r I had rested a long time, and my c<»npanu>n8 had dis- 
cussed to their heart's content, whether there was any thing 
extraordinary or not about the appeai^ance of this rock at the 
present time, we turned our steps homeward, and glad was I, 
you may be sure, when I saw our white tents peeping out from 
the plain. We paid our guide the customary fee of twenty 
piastres, although the day was not half over, and the man with 
the provision bag, seven, although the bag was not opened, 
and yet, can you believe it ? the monk« had the impertinence, 
this afternoon, to send us a biU, to the amount of eighty pias- 
tres, or four dollars, one <^ which was for the man who takes 
care of the rooms, another for the door-keeper, a third for the 
servants in general, and a fourth for the ** procurator," of 
whose office and functions we are entirely ig^rant. As they 
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took the liberty of sending us the bill, we took the liberty of 
sending it back, for after giving nearly eight dollars to the 
convent, we thought that quite sufficient pay for the services 
we received. 

The two Mr. R.'s have gone to pay their respects to the 
Governor, and J. and Mr. F. have started on an expedition to 
the top of Suksafeh, the point, deemed by some, the spot 
whence the law was given. Most gladly would I have gone 
too, but I really did not feel equal to the exertion. At first, 
I thought I must lie down and rest a while, but I mustered up 
courage to get out my pen and paper, and see, " virtue has its 
own reward," for in the pleasure of writing to you, and record- 
ing for your gratification, all I have seen, I have nearly for- 
gotten my pains and aches, and as the weather is much warmer 
than when we first arrived, I have been able to write quite at 
my ease. 

How our half-naked Arabs keep warm these cold nights, is 
more than I can tell. Not one of them seems to wear more 
than a long shirt of white cotton cloth, with a kind of wrapper 
of coarse black stuff, but without drawers or stockings. Some 
of them wear rude sandals on their feet, made of sheep-skin, 
which they fasten on with coarse twine. One or two, hang 
across their back a sheep-skin, almost devoid of wool, so I 
think there can't be much warmth in it. Instead of the fez 
cap or turban, the greater part of them wear a piece of cloth 
over their heads, fastened by a rope, and the ends of the cloth 
fall down their backs, thus protecting their shoulders from the 
heat of the sun, that is, when the sun is hot. 

We have now been two weeks in the Desert, and notwith- 
standing a few inconveniences, I like it much. One thing I 
have enjoyed particularly, and that is seeing any of our Arabs 
meet an acquaintance on the way. They clasp each other by 
the hand, then touch their foreheads and their breasts, and I 
have sometimes seen them lay their foreheads together, and 
once or twice, kiss each other, repeating half a dozen times, 
** salamat," " peace !*' 
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llth. Such a scene of confusion as there is this morning, 
Arabs quarrelling, camels growling, Ibsfaara, the sheikh, 
screaming till he is hoarse, coaxing, persuading, threatening, 
and even kissing the most obstinate 1 Two of the camels have 
been dismissed here, as some boxes have been emptied, and 
therefore can be left behind, and each Arab is unwilling to 
have the load increased on his camel. I have been watching 
all the proceedings with an eager eye, first sitting upon a rug, 
till that was wanted, then taking one of our trunks for a seat, 
till that was called for to be put upon a camel, and now I have 
chosen a large stone, being sure that cannot be taken from me, 
aud here I have sat, writing a little, and then looking about 
me, till I have seen camel after camel loaded, and move off to 
form the caravan. My camel is patiently kneeling beside me, 
and there she has been two hours, and the consequence of re- 
maining in one position so long, will be, that after she has gone 
on a few steps, she will give herself such a tremendous shakoj 
that I shall require all care to keep on. And now comes news, 
thai a large caravan is approacbtng, and I atn off to Ktst wbo 
they are. 

As I am writing this seated on a rock, you must not be sur- 
prised at the abrupt termination of my letter, for I really havo 
no time for compliments. 



LETTER XXV. 

Another meeting of ft-iends.— Scene at night.— Incidents of the way.— In- 
scriptions . — ^Discussions. 

In thb Desebt, Feb. 27th. 
Ht dbab Fbiends: 

The weather is so comfortable this evening, I have con- 
cluded I might as well begin another letter, and without far- 
ther preamble, I hasten to tell you, that among the party of 
eight travellers we met this morning, were four of our Amer- 
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ican friends, Mr. and Mrs. R., Mr. W. and Mr. T., whom we 
lefl behind at Cairo, two of whom we hoped to meet in the 
Desert, but the other two, we had no expectation of seeing 
whatever. What a place to meet friends and acquaintances, 
beneath the frowning peaks of the sacred mount I Our greet- 
ings were hurried, as they were anxious to reach the Convent, 
and we were ready to mount our camels, so hoping to meet 
at Akaba, we said ^ adieu," and were off. 

We started so late this morning, that our day's journey has 
only occupied six hours, the first hour, retracing our steps on 
Wednesday, and then, turning off into a wild mountain pass, 
we traversed that, crossed a plain, and came to another pass, 
80 narrow, so steep, and so rocky, that had I seen it, before we 
were full upon it, I should have dismounted, fearing to make 
it on the cameL It was like going up steps cut in a rock, and 
the camels were obliged to go with the utmost precaution, but 
they acquitted themselves nobly, and bore us with perfect 
eaibty. It was a picturesque sight, when we reached the top, 
to look tmcky^md jsce one canciel v£Uit aaother, 'vrinding ita traj* 

up the pass. 

We have encamped in a little vale, sheltered by lofty hills of 
basalt, the black rocks frowning over our heads, and apparently 
inaccessible to the foot of man. In the valley, all lay in deep 
shadow, but the tops of the mountains were resplendent with 
the glories of the setting sun. The evening is so warm, I have 
ventured outside of the tent, and have taken a a walk around 
the encampment. How lovely is the scene ! The moon and 
the stars shine clearly in the sapphire sky, and the jutting 
sides and pinnacles of the mountains present a picturesque 
sight, as the lurid light from the various fires plays over them« 

The men are busy baking their cakes in the hot ashes, and 
that is all I have known them to eat thus far. And yet these 
men walk every day, the whole distance we go, and at night 
and morning, have to do their part in putting up and taking 
down the tents, besides having the care of their camels, load* 
ing and imloading and feeding them, though precious little 
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food I think they get, except what they pick up on the way. 
And this is one of the most unpleasant things in Desert riding, 
the camels stopping to browse on every shrub they meet. 
Sometimes, when I am guiding my own camel, I am deter* 
mined she shall not touch the next bush, and I hold the rope 
as tightly as possible, but the camel is stouter than I, and 
pulls so hard, I am for once conquered by a stronger will than 
my own. 

Since we left Cairo, two of our camels have died, and my 
only wonder is, that more don't die, for I think they are 
shamefully neglected. As for the patience of camels, we hare 
heard so mnch about, I think they are the most impatient, 
growling brutes in the world. They growl and grunt, when 
they are loaded, and when they are unloaded, when they kneel 
down and when they rise up, when they stop, and when they 
move, though in justice to my camel I must say she is totally 
free from any such bad qualities, — perhaps that is because she 
belongs to the weaker sex. Neither has she attempted to 
kneel down with me, till the signal was given, quite different 
from several of the other camels, who, when tired of their 
riders, coolly kneel down, as a hint they wish to be free for a 
little while from, their load. One day Mousa gave my camel 
some little shrubs he had picked for her, and after eating them 
with great apparent relish, she turned her lips towards Mou- 
sa's face, and kissed it, and I thought that looked very pretty 
and affectionate. 

12th. I walked an hour this morning, and then rode eight, 
without dismounting. The day has been warm, indeed it 
might have been called hot, were it not for the delicious breeze 
that occasionally came from the hills. The first part of the day, 
we were winding in and out among the mountains, the ravine 
widening into a plain, and then contracting again into a narrow 
and rocky pass. After that we came into deep sands, through 
which the camels, with difficulty, ploughed their way. Up a 
sandy hill we went, into another gorge, through hills of sand* 
stone of the most varied forms and shapes, at one time looking 
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like the bastions of a fort, or the parapet of a castle, at another, 
resembling volcanoes, pyramids and cones. 

We are now in a wide basin, among these hills, and I have 
taken my writing materials to a little distance from the camp, 
that I may be free from the noise and btistle of unloading the 
camels, and putting up the tents, and as I look around me, I 
see these yellow hills in their fantastic forms, two or three 
looking so precisely like domes, that I have named them " St 
Peter's." Below me is the encampment, and I can distinguish 
All in his dark blue dress, and his many-colored scarf tied 
around his waist, as he runs from one part of the encampment 
to another. Through an opening in the hills, I see Mr. F. and 
J., who have been lingering behind, looking for geological 
specimens. 

Not a tree or green shrub is to be seen ; there are a few 
brown, thorny bushes, on which the camels are eagerly 
browsing, though I cannot imagine how they manage those 
long, sharp thorns. 

What a delicious twilight is stealing on ! How soft and 
warm is the air ! a striking contrast to that at Mount Sinai, 
only three days ago. Then I suffered so much from the cold, 
I made an inward vow, that let it be ever so hot afterwards, 
I would not complain. 

Now the tents are up, and I have come down to the en- 
campment. The tent door is thrown wide open, and I am 
sitting beside it. How the scene carries my mind back to the 
early ages of the world, when the patriarchs sat " in the tent 
door in the heat of the day ! " 

ISth. This has been one of the most fatiguing days we 
have yet had. We were called earlier then usual this morn- 
ing, and while we were dressing, the sun came up over the 
hills, tinging the summits of the distant mountains with hues 
of sapphire, and crimson, and gold, while the shadowy peaks 
of Mount Sinai were of the most delicate amethyst color. It 
must be admitted that the mornings and evenings among the 
mountains, are inexpressibly lovely. 
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At half-pa>t seven o'clock I started ahead of the caravan, 
to walk with the gentlemen, and at half-past eight, I mounted 
mj camel, and rode six hours and a half, and then I was so 
utterly wearied out, I was obliged to dismount and walk a half- 
hour, after which I mounted again, and rode another hour and 
a half, when we reached the place of our encampment, making 
my day's journey a walk of an hour and a half, and a ride of 
eight hours, which is doing pretty well, particularly as the day 
has been hotter than any we have seen since we were in 
Nubia. And yet, fatiguing as the day has been, it was full of 
interest and variety. 

At first, we wound among the hills of sand-stone along ra- 
vines filled with sand, into which the camels sunk at every 
step, almost to their knees, and if you want to know the per- 
fection of unpleasant motion, you should ride on a camel, down 
a hill of sand, for I must say it is far worse than anything I 
have yet known. The sun was hot, and glared fiercely on the 
yellow sands, but I tried to look away from them, to the fan- 
tastic hills around me, some of which, with a slight stretch of 
the imagination, might be converted into sphinxes, and others, 
into giants, and monsters of various forms. 

Then we came to a difiicult pass, where the way lay over- 
large rocks, the surface of which was smooth as a floor, but 
we got down safely, though at one tim^e I thought I should be- 
thrown. After that we left the shining and loose sands, andl 
came to the dried bed of a mountain torrent, the clay of which: 
was baked as hard and smooth as glass. All along this, we 
saw innumerable wild gourds, as large and yellow as a " golden ' 
pippin," though we saw no vines, so they must have been 
washed down some of the mountains by the rains. The hilla 
swelled out into mountains of black rocks, among which were 
sheltered nooks and cool recesses, looking very inviting. 

Next we reached a gorge in the mountains, where we wound! 
through scenes,. grand and sublime beyond description. The 
mountains towered above us, and hemmed us in so closely, 
that several times the rest of the caravan was hidden entirely^. 
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from my sight, so that mjself, Mousa, and my camel, seemed 
the only living things in that wild, romantic glen. Suddenly 
we came to a little stream of sparkling water, and we stopped 
under the shade of some stately palms, for our camels to drink. 
How refreshing was the cool shade, after hours' riding under 
a burning sun ! How gorgeous were the tints on the moun- 
tain tops, as the sunlight played over them ! Again I repeated 
for the hundredth time, " who could have expected to have 
found such scenes of grandeur in the heart of this great Desert." 

In a charming spot our tents are pitched, mountains of bare 
and rugged rocks rising all around, while at a little distance, 
the gurgling water flows beneath tamarisk and palm trees. 
The sky is without a cloud, and of the loveliest blue, fading 
away to the softest hues, at that spot where it seems to rest 
upon the mountain tops. 

For the last few days, we have met many inscriptions on 
the rocks, in the same unknown character, as those we saw 
before reaching Mount Sinai, although it has been affirmed 
many times, that all the inscriptions were found the other side 
of that mountain, thus giving strength to the supposition, that 
they were made by pilgrims coming to Mount Sinai from 
Egypt. But now it seems there are quite as many inscrip- 
tions on the route from Mount Sinai, and being in the same 
characters, they must have been written by the same people. 

Since writing to you first about these inscriptions, I have 
seen another book on the subject, by an English clergyman 
named Forster, who makes out that they were cut in the rocks 
by the Israelites themselves, in their wanderings in the Desert, 
and he very ingeniously proves his theories. As I said once 
before, ife is a subject on which I am not qualified to dwell, op 
to decide. They give food for discussions to those who like to 
discuss, and my companions seem to belong to that class. 
From the time we left Cairo, till we arrived at Mount Sinai, 
the conversation from morning till night, was about the route 
of the Israelites, and after we arrived at Sinai, it turned on 
the subject, whether the law was given from that mountain or 
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from some other, and now, to prevent their falling back upon 
either of those, come these inscriptions on the rocks. I listen 
to all their arguments on both sides, till I grow wearied, and 
then I ride on, or fall into the rear, and give the reins to my 
own thoughts. Do not think from this, that I am not inter- 
ested in these subjects ; many of them are of momentous 
interest and importance, but I grow wearied of hearing them 
discussed too often, and as they are all far beyond my feeble 
powers to decide, the multitude of words, serves sometimes to 
darken, rather than to enlighten. 
But I have filled my sheet, and so will pause for a while. 



LETTER XXVI. 

Arnval at Akaba. — Beaatifal Scenery. — The Sea.— Delicious bath.— 
Rugged mountain pass. — Accident and confusion. — Capture of a turtle. 
Row.— Review of Desert Life. 

Akabjl, March 16th. 

Mt dbab p. — 

If you were to see me now, you would say I had chosen a 
singular spot for writing a letter, for behold me seated upon a 
rock, on the shore of the Gulf of Akaba, the waves of which 
are washing the foot of the rock on which I sit, while around 
me are more than twenty little girls, watching every motion 
with the utmost eagerness. One is examining my dress, 
another has the end of my shawl in her hands, and is earnestly 
talking about it to two or three nearest her ; a third is looking 
at the strings of my bonnet, while a fourth little face is bent 
over my paper, eagerly scrutinizing the manuscript, and I have 
no doubt if I could understand their remarks, for they are all 
chattering gaily, I should be highly edified. 

We have but just arrived here, and while all, in and around 
the encampment, are busy putting up the tejjts and arranging 
the luggage, I have taken my paper, and withdrawn to a little 
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distance from the noise and bustle. Near me, on another rock, 
sits Mr. F., with his pen and paper, and he is surrounded by 
a cluster of boys. In fact, the whole population of the place, 
old and young, male and female, have turned out in honor of 
our arrival. At present, the older part geems all absorbed in 
watching the tents as they go up, and I am therefore left in 
comparative solitude, except by the children. 

And now I have dwelt long enough upon the present, so I 
will go back a little. The last three days have been days of 
the most intense enjoyment and interest, so much so, that I 
have not opened my de?k, nor even my note-book, in all that 
time. How could I spare a moment from the contemplation 
of such exquisite scenes as have been before me, even to write 
to my dearest friends ? Were I not sure my character was 
well established for strict adherence to truth, and a total ab- 
sence of any tendency to depict in too glowing colors, " the 
beauties and sublimities of nature and art," I should hesitate 
to speak of the scenes through which we have been passing 
for a few days, for I am sure I never expected to see such 
exquisite gems of nature, in the heart of the great Desert. 

Tuesday morning our way led through the same mountain 
defile we traversed Monday afternoon, and for more than an 
hour, we were beside the little stream, which ran by our en- 
campment the night before. I cannot tell you how refreshing 
it was to see this living water in the Desert, and to hear its 
gurgling sound. The defile was so narrow, and the stream so 
winding, that we crossed and re-crossed it, more than a 
hundred times, till at last it was lost in the sands. For sevei'aJ 
hours we wound in and out this stupendous gorge, till sud- 
denly, the mountains opened, and far before us were misty, 
shadowy hills, and at their foot lay the sea! I believe 
I caught the first glimpse of it, and my eager excla- 
mation of, " the sea, the sea, the deep blue sea ! " led those 
behind to spur forward, that they too might see it. How 
peacefully it seemed to slumber at the foot of those distant 
hills 1 I thought I had rarely looked upon a more lovely scene. 

Soon we came upon the shore of the sea, or rather the Gulf 
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of Akaba, which here makes up from the Red Sea, and then 
I saw, what made my heart beat with new pleasure, pearl 
shells glistening in the sunlight, and pieces of coral, and large 
white shells strewing the ground. There was no beach, only 
a rocky shore, or I should not have sat quietly on my camel. 
As it was, I kept Mousa busy handing me every shell that 
attracted my attention, till my lap and saddle were full, and 
then, after repeated assurance from Hassan that I should find 
a plenty further on, I consented to throw them all away, and 
wait till I could pick some up myself. 

About four, we came upon a smooth shore, and then we dis- 
mounted and began eagerly to pick up the beautiful little 
shells, that lay scattered in such rich profusion around us. As 
soon as we encamped, J. and I prepared to take a bath, and 
going a little distance from the tents, we erected a temporary 
dressing-room, with the aid of a shawl and some poles, and, 
even then, I could not refrain from stopping to pick up shells 
every moment while preparing for my bath. The day had 
been excessively warm, and a bath in any clean water would 
have been refreshing, but in this sea it was doubly so. The 
water was so clear, I could distinctly see every thing at the 
bottom, and there, lay " many a shell in its coral wreathed 
chamber," and every glowing color was seen distinctly through 
the transparent water. Nor was this all that rendered the 
scene exquisite. The Gulf here is about ten miles wide, and 
on the opposite shore arose lofty hills, the hills of " Araby the 
blest," of the loveliest amethystine hues, while behind us were 
the mountains we had been among for two days. The sky 
above us was the clearest blue, and afaroif, where the sea and 
sky seemed to meet, the palest gold. While we were in the 
water, the sun went down, but the air was so warm, and the 
water so refreshing, I could not bear to come out. Again and 
again I stood still, gazing down into the clear depths below, 
now and then making an energetic dive for some tempting 
shell Was it not like magic land ? Could I believe my own 
identity 1 I rubbed my eyes, (thereby filling them with salt 
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water and ssaid^) to satisfy myself it was no vision, but sober 
reality that I saw before ine« 

Twilight came on, soft and beantiful, and then I forced 
myself to finish my bath, though even then, I could not dress, 
without pf^using every moment to gaze upon the enchanting 
scene. Slowly we walked towards the tents, which were 
pitched directly upon the sea shore, but I entered our tent 
merely to lay down the treasures I had already collected, that 
I might go out to look for more. Just then the bright, ftiU 
moon came up, shining suddenly over the lofly summit of a 
mountain, and then glimmering across the waters. This com- 
pleted the enchantment of the scene. It was with difficulty 
I could tear myself away even to go to dinner, and the moment 
dinner was over, I was back again on the beach, where I staid 
till it was quite late. The sea was so calm, there was nought 
but a gentle ripple of the waters, and that lulled me to my 
repose, but before morning the wind arose, and then the sea 
broke upon the shore with an angry roar, that I thought inex- 
pressibly grand. 

Yesterday morning I was up quite early, and out upon the 

beach, for with such a scene before me, it was no hardship to 

get up in good season. The valley lay in shadow, while the 

summits of the hills were lighted up with the first beams of 

the sun. I walked along the shore, till it was time for me to 

.mount my camel. What a day of enjoyment I had ! All 

.day there was a soft haze in the air, which made the opposite 

hills look more shadowy and indistinct than ever. Did I tell 

you before, they are the hills of " Araby the blest?" Along 

these hills lies the path the pilgrim caravans take to Mecca ; 

^itds therefore looked upon, almost as holy ground, by every 

devout Mussulman. 

Nearly all the time yesterday, our way lay in immediate 
sight of the sea ; sometimes upon the very margin, along a 
beach or rocky shore, and sometimes directly under frownino* 
rocks or huge hills, which hung over our heads, seeming to 
threaten to topple down upon us. Two or three times I got 
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off, and walked g:ome distance, and I required to be reminded 
more than once, that I could not carry home a tenth part of 
the shells and pieces of coral I was collecting, ere I could re- 
frain from picking up every beautiful specimen I saw. 

About four o'clock we left the sea, and crossed a mountain 
that stretched too far out into the water, to admit of our passing 
it any other way. I never before saw so rugged and steep a 
mountain pass, and I cannot conceive how those heavily laden 
camels could so safely traverse it. We all dismounted, pre- 
ferring to trust to our own feet, and when I tell you we were 
more than two hours in that gorge, you may form some idea how 
difficult it was. The path was not only steep, and winding and 
narrow, but it was covered with stones of all sizes and forms, 
brought down the mountain sides by fierce torrents, and over 
these stones our camels, already wearied with a long day's march, 
picked their way, each step being taken with great wariness and 
care. After toiling up some distance, we arrived at quite a level 
plain, when some of our party mounted, seeming to forget that 
they must descend a depth, corresponding to the height they 
had attained. Through openings in the mountains, we occa- 
sionally caught glimpses of the deep blue sea, and the purple 
hills in the distance, and long before we had descended the 
mountains, the sun went down, and darkness came on us so 
fast, that we thought at times, we should be obliged to encamp 
for the night among the mountain fastnesses. 

In one of the roughest and steepest parts, and as we were 
descending the mountain, one of our baggage camels fell 
down, and thereupon such a noise and confusion ensued, as 
quite to startle me, used though I ought to be, by this time, to 
the clamor these Arabs and Egyptians make, when anything 
happens out of the ordinary course, and all seemed to think 
more of talking and gesticulating, than of helping the poor 
camel. Hassan and Ali stood at first on a high rock over- 
looking the scene, and giving their orders therefrom in a clear 
loud tone, that echoed and re-echoed back from the granite 
hills around, and I could not but think what a scene they pre- 
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sented for a painter, as thej stood there, looking at that dis- 
tance so near alike I could not tell them apart, their tall, mus- 
cular forms standing out clear against the sunset glow of the 
sky, the bright shawls twined around their heads, streaming 
with their long fringe out upon the breeze, while their anima- 
ted gestures told how much they were interested in the scene 
before them. 

This accident delayed us a half hour, as they were obliged to 
unload and load the camel, which operation cannot be performed 
under ordinary circumstances, without a great deal of clamor 
among the men, and growling among the beasts. At last the 
perilous descent was made, and then in silence, and in weari- 
ness, we moved on for more than an hour, before we got to 
the place of our encampment, and long before we reached it, 
it became so dark, we could not see the camels ahead of us. 

While the tents were being pitched, I strolled down to the 
shore, but I was too tired to walk ; I could only sit down on 
the sands, and listen to the gentle murmur of the sea, as it 
broke in tiny waves on the beach. Our day's journey had 
occupied more than eleven hours, no slight task, particularly 
as the day was excessively hot. Still, I never enjoyed a day's 
journey more, for every step was full of interest, and unfolded 
new beauties. 

This morning we started quite leisurely, for we knew we 
had but six hours' journey before us, and for more than an 
hour, I walked along the beach, which was literally covered 
with shells, and fragments of coral and sponges, and more 
than once, in the clear water at a little distance from the shore, 
I saw whole rocks of coral. All our way to-day has lain 
along the sea shore, generally over a sandy beach, though 
sometimes over rocks and stones, made so slippery by the 
waves washing over them, that it was with difficulty our cam- 
els could keep their footing. 

Once we saw a rocky island at a little distance from the 
shore, and on this were the ruins of a convent, which presented 
quite a picturesque view. One thing amused me very much. 
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and that was to see the shells moving quickly along the sea 
shore. It was astonishing to see how soon they would get 
out of one's way J. got, day before yesterday, some beautiful 
pearl shells, which had their little fish in them alive, and while 
he was riding along, two or three of them crawled out of his 
pocket, and were rapidly making their exit from the scene of 
their captivity, when they were seen and quickly re-captured, 
and the next morning one was found in his coat sleeve. 

This morning, as we were doubling a rocky point, I saw a 
shapeless mass of something lying on the shore, anji immedi- 
ately Hassan sprang from his camel, and rushed towards it, 
followed by two or three of the camel drivers. As I ap- 
proached nearer, I saw it was an immense turtle ! Never was 
such excitement before in the Desert ! Visions of turtle steaks 
and soups floated before the eyes of all. Of course, the turtle 
must be brought to Akaba, but dead or alive ? that was 
the question. One of the Arabs drew from an old wooden 
sheath, a bright sword, which he held aloft in the air, ready 
to strike, as soon as the signal should be given, while J., to 
heighten the effect of the scene, drew his pistol and aimed it 
at the monster's head, Soon it was decided to bring it alive, 
and then Ali jumped upon it and kept it down, till a rope was 
safely tied around its neck, and it was ready to be put upon 
one of the camels. Just then Mr. F, and his camel driver 
appeared, and to their exclamations and questions, such a 
multiplicity of answers was given, as might have con- 
founded the brightest intellect, we screaming out our 
account of the great event, while eight Arabs were vocifera- 
ting their version of the affair, into the ears of their comrade, 
who had arrived too late to behold the commencement of the 
scene. Then came the cook, and his eyes glistened, as he saw 
the prize, and instantly thinking of his vocation, turned towards 
us, and exclaimed " buon dinner." All our turkeys and chick- 
ens having been killed, the question had become one of mo- 
mentous importance in the cook's mind, "what shall I get for 
these hungry travellers to-day ? " (only not expressed in such 
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good English, as his command of that language is not great, 
and behold the question answered at one glance. 

But the excitement of the turtle did not end here. One of 
the camel drivers objected to having such an additional bur- 
then laid upon his beast, for every body, knowing on such 
subjects, declared the turtle weighed more than a hundred 
pounds ; whereupon a regular row ensued, Ali flying upon one 
or two of the most refractory spirits, Hassan using his riding 
whip, and the Arabs screaming and gesticulating at such a 
rate, that I was frightened half out of my wits, and when I 
saw Ali brandish a sword over one of the men, I screamed 
out too, thus adding my mite to the confusion of the scene. 
The conflict lasted a few minutes, which ended by the man 
who had commenced the affray, and who had got a cut upon 
the nose in the combat, declaring that he would forget the in- 
sult Ali gave him in striking him, for ten piastres ! 

"After a storm comes a calm," is as true of the moral 
world, as the physical. The storm of words and blows died 
away ; Ali smoked a cigar, while his handsome face, which 
had been pallid with rage, gradually assumed its usual ex- 
pression, and the Arabs lit their pipes, and whiffed away, 
occasionally pausing to say a few words to each other in a low 
tone, and the turtle was forgotten for some time, till the 
sheikh, going too near to adjust a rope, received a bite from 
it on his arm. 

I have heard a great deal said about noisy Frenchmen and 
bustling Italians and talkative Yankees, but I never met with 
a class of people who would literally make so " much ado 
about nothing" as these Arabs. Yesterday morning, I started, 
the last of all, and for an hour and a half I had eight Arabs, 
directly in front of my camel, and during all that time, one of 
them never ceased talking for five minutes, and judging from 
his animated gestures, and the eagerness with which the other 
seven listened to him, I supposed he was relating some mar- 
vellously interesting story. After lunch, Mousa was the 
speaker, and for more than an hour, he talked on without 
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pausing a second, the principal words that I could catch, being 
" tarboosh" and " Akaba-" 

These three days, while it has been so hot, and we have 
been passing through such magnificent scenes, we have stopped 
at noon for half an hour to take our lunch, which we have 
usually eaten on our camels. The first day, we stopped under 
the shade of some lofty palm trees, and there Hassan met a 
fisherman, laden with the spoils of the deep, from whom he 
bought some red mullet, which proved a delicious addition 
to our dinner. The fisherman had been there thirty days, 
engaged in taking care of the date trees, and in fishing, and 
in all that time, he had not seen a person ! Was not that 
true solitude in the Desert ! 

To-day, Hassan bought some fish of a bright red color on 
the outside, though within they were white as possible, and 
tasting like the most delicafe lobster. All the fish I have seen 
from the Red Sea, have been of a reddish hue, and many of 
the hills that border it, are tinged with the same color, which 
made me think perhaps that was the reason why it was called 
" the Red Sea." 

For miles before we arrived here, we could see the groves 
of date trees, that border this shore, but we wound around so 
many points, and the heads of so many little coves, that it was 
more than three hours before we reached the spot, where trav- 
ellers generally pitch their tents. Do not think I have written 
all this long letter from my rocky seat ; far from it, for after a 
while the children annoyed me so excessively, I was forced to 
come to our tent, when the light not being sufficient in the 
back part of it, I was obliged to take the table to the door. 
But even here, I was not free from molestation, for some of 
the little girls bringing me shells, I gave them in return a few 
sugar plums, and in less than five minutes, I saw thrust within 
the tent door a score of tawny hands full of small shells, which 
it was utterly useless to refuse, and quite as useless to attempt 
to write in such a clatter of tongues, so I made them undeN 
stand I would give them no more then, bat that they might 
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come back to-morrow, when I would give them a " buksheesh'* 
of some candies. 

Friday. It has been so warm to-day, I have scarcely been 
out of the tent, except to take a short walk along the shore, 
when I was followed by a score or more of children, to whom, 
according to my promise, I distributed the " buksheesh." Since 
that, they have come to the tent dozens of times, but I have 
refused to take any more shells, declaring that my " buksheesh" 
is all gone. One charm is taken from this lovely shore, the 
delight of a solitary ramble, for I can't stir a step from the 
tent, without being followed by a multitude, and I am afraid 
a bath will be utterly out of the question, unless I go a mile 
or two to take it. 

We shall be obliged to wait here two or three days, as it is 
an affair of great importance, to make arrangements for going 
to Petra, and I can assure you, I shall welcome a few days of 
quiet, for my journal is sadly in arrears. 

And now after having tried Desert Life, for three weeks, I 
feel that I am duly qualified to give my opinion on this sub- 
ject, which I will do in as few words as possible. Before we 
left Cairo, I fancied myself saying every night, " well, I am 
thankful one more day has gone !" Ah ! how different have 
been my feelings. Camel riding, which I feared, as the most 
fatiguing way of travelling in the world, I have found, since 
the first four days, one of the easiest and most pleasant, and 
though, day after day, I rode eight hours, I repeat, what 
I said before, I have not felt one half so tired, as I should after 
travelling the same number of hours, in a railroad car or a 
stage-coach. I suppose one reason of this is, that instead of 
being shut up in a small space, with a number of persons, I 
am in the open air, breathing too the healthy air of the moun- 
tains and the Desert. 

As for the nights, which I imagined would be full of terrors 
for me, from fears of attacks from hostile natives, and still 
more hostile insects, I have never slept better in my life, than 
in my little bed in our tent While in London, I was told 
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repeatedly that I could not travel in Egypt or Syria, without 
having what is CitUed " Levinge's bag" to sleep in. I had so 
many things to think of before going up the Nile, that I en- 
tirely forgot about the bag, but before leaving Cairo to come 
across the Desert, I spoke to Hassan about getting one for 
me. In his quick, abrupt way of speaking, he said, " what for 
you want a bag to sleep in ? Think I don't know more of the 
Desert than you do ? You will see no bugs in the Desert.** 
But I was not convinced so easily, and I insisted on having a 
" bag" to sleep in, so he made inquiries as to where one could 
be bought, and soon returned with the information that he had 
found one ready made, which he brought for my inspection. 
It was made of two wide sheets of fine cotton cloth, sewed to- 
gether, leaving a little space open to crawl in, and when once 
in, the string was drawn up and no insect could get in. Over 
the top, where the face would come, was a net of nice muslin,, 
and this was to be fastened to the top of the tent, and kept 
inflated like a balloon, by means of rods. Now fancy my 
sleeping in such a thing as that ! Why, I was very sure the* 
idea of being tied up every night, would keep me awake more* 
than the fear of insects. Nor was this all. The man de- 
manded more than six dollars for it, and this at once decided" 
me to do without it, for I had no time to make one myselfl. 
Hassan told me, that if after being in the desert a few nights,. 
I found the necessity of having a "bag" to sleep in, he wculd. 
make me one of some sheets and muslin he had, and on the 
strength of this, I came off without "Levinge's bag," contrary 
to the advice of many friends in Cairo, who knew Desert Life, 
not from experience, as Hassan did, but from the reports of* 
others. Now learn the result of my experience. If I had 
bought that "bag," I should have had occasion every day to 
repeat the well known proverb, " a fool and his money are^ 
soon parted," for I have never yet seen a bug of any kind in- 
my bed, nor in the tent, except a few fleas and lice, (I speak 
plainly,) which are not incidental to the Desert, but come from* 
the untidy Arabs, who sleep nights beside their camels, therebyr 
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communicating the vermin from their bodies to them, mid from 
them, the transition is very easy to their riders. As for cock- 
roaches, beetles, and spiders, though occasionally seeing one 
running along the sands, when I have been walking or riding, 
I have never seen one in the tents, except twice, when I have 
found a small spider on my clothes. And as for scorpions and 
serpents, though I have heard of such things, through the mar- 
vellous stories of some travellers, I have not yet seen one. 

Much as I enjoy Desert Life, it is not every one I would 
recommend to try it. Persons of fixed habits, who fancy that 
in travelling, they must have every thing just as they are ac- 
customed to have at home, are perfectly out of place in the 
Desert. I dare not say too much upon this subject, for fear you 
will think I am trying to praise myself, but this one thing I will 
say, unless you can bear fatigue well, and put up with incon- 
veniences, and dismiss all vagaries about imaginary dangers 
and troubles,, and rise early, and dine sometimes as late as nine 
o^clock, and do without milk in your coffee and tea, and a dozen 
other little things, which those who stay at home, consider 
among the necessities of life, don't come near the Desert, for 
you are not fitted for it, and with this advice, given in the 
ears of those who probably think but little of Desert Life, I 
leave you for a season, for if you are not tired, I am. 
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Arrival of the different parties. — Ezion-gabcr. — Divine service. — Sheikh 
Hussein. — Visit to the Governor's wife. — Arrangements made for our 
departure. 

Akaba, March 18th. 
My dearest F. 

Saturday. We are now in the midst of great noise and 
bustle, all the parties having arrived from Mount Sinai, and in 
tliis little nook under lofty palm trees, directly on the shore, 
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are now encamped the whole of the American party, no less 
than three flags waving in front of the tents. Beyond, is the 
encampment of the English party, and together we await the 
arrival of Sheikh Hussein, who is to take us from here to 
Hebron. 

Since leaving Mount Sinai, I have said but little of the chil- 
dren of Israel, because their wanderings from there here, can- 
not be very easily traced. But here we are once more on 
their track, Akaba being supposed to be the Kzion-gaber, 
which was one of their encampments. This place is also men- 
tioned in Holy Writ, in connection with the " navy of ships 
king Solomon made," as well as with that Jehosaphat made 
" to go to Ophir for gold, but the ships were broken at Ezion- 
gabor." Now, not a sail is seen on the blue bosom of this 
Gulf, the fishermen going out for fish, on a rail made of palm 
logs, fastened together in the most primitive manner. This 
morning J. and Mr. R. went out with two fishermen, but al- 
though they got a good wetting from the water washing over 
them, they caught no fish. 

Sunday y 19th. This morning we had " Morning Prayer," 
according to the service of the Church of England, in our 
large tent, the Rev. Messrs. B. and F. officiating. Including 
the two clergymen, the congregation consisted of sixteen per- 
sons, eight of whom were English, and eight Americans. I 
think it is a rare thing to see so large a party in the Desert, 
and for three among the party to be clergymen, and I can as- 
sure you it was a scene that will be long remembered by us all, 
when sixteen persons from the North, the South, the East and 
the Wjest, knelt down to pray to " Our Father." 

In these times of wars and rumors of wars, when we are ap- 
proaching too the only part of the Desert where there is any 
danger of an attack from hostile natives, how appropriate was 
the petition, " Give peace in our time, O Lord, because there is 
none other that fighteth for us, but only thou, O Giod." 

20th. The formidable Sheikh Hussein, has arrived, a vene- 
rable looking old man, with piercing black eyes, and a long 
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grey beard. lie has gone from one tent to another, being 
served in each one with pipes and coffee. I know not yet 
what terms are definitely settled, but I believe we are to get 
off on Thursday morning. 

The Governor here, has made visits to us all. I told Has- 
san this morning to a^k him if a visit from Mrs. R. and my- 
self to his wiie would be agreeable, and on being assured that 
it would be, we went this afternoon, escorted by his excel- 
lency, or the " Effendi," as he is called, to pay our respects to 
the highest lady in station at Akaba. The Governor has 
rooms in the Citadel or fort, a large, castellated looking edi- 
fice, immediately in the rear of our tents. Passing through 
two immense gateways, where the soldiers, in any thing but 
" uniform" costume, presented arms, we entered a quadrangle, 
where were one or two guns, not calculated, judging from ap- 
pearances, to do much execution. In this court is a large well 
of good water, the only place where it can be obtained for 
some distance, I believe. Ascending a flight of stone steps, 
hens and chickens fluttering before us, we were shown into an 
ordinary looking room, where ^^ Sitteh Mohammed," (the wife 
of Mohammed,) received us according to the Eastern mode, 
kissing our hands, and wisliing us '^ peace." There was ano- 
ther woman in the room, with a baby in her arms, but neither 
Mrs. R. nor I, oould muster Arabic enough, to find out who 
she was, except that she was not one of the Grovemor's wives, 
" Sitteh Mohammed" being the only one he had. The " Sitteh 
Mohammed' was dressed in rather a scant robe of Syrian silk, 
open from the neck to the waist, thus exposing the chest a 
good deal. She seemed, like our common mother, to be on 
^' hospitable thoughts inten^," for she bustled about continu-^ 
ally, to do honor; in her way, to our visit. And not only she, 
but the Effendi himself, in a robe of Syrian silk, and a crim- 
son mantle over it, with the assistance of a Nubian slave, was 
occupied all the time of our visit, in going back and forth 
to wait upon us. First came a pipe. I begged Mrs. R., who 
ean smoke better than I, to take it first, and after she smoked 
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a while, I took a few whiffs, and then we gave it to the " Sit- 
teh," who seated herself on the floor, and finished the pipe. 
Then lemon sherbet was handed to us. After drinking half 
what was in the glasses, we gave them back, whereupon both 
the ^ Effendi" and the ^ Sitteh" insisted so clamorously, that 
we should finish the glasses, that I complied with their request, 
but Mrs. R., whose glass was much larger than mine, found 
it impossible to swallow all hers, so she gave back the glass, 
which after many compliments, the Sitteh drained. Then com- 
menced a great talk, but neither of us could make out what it 
was about, excepting that it concerned something to eat After 
fruitless attempts to make us understand, the Effendi and the 
Nubian boj, went out of the room, and soon we heard a clatter 
and a shuffle on the stone steps, and the door opened, and in 
walked the Effendi with a large knife in his hand, followed by 
the slave dragging a sheep ! And then it turned out, that they 
had been begging us to allow them to kill a sheep, and cook 
some part of it for us ! In vain we thanked them, and declared 
our own dinner was waiting, they seemed determined we should 
eat something, so eggs were brought out, and the Sitteh, point- 
ing to the fire of coals, where the coffee was being made, begged 
she might cook some for us, but this too we declined. Coffee 
was then brought, which you know I never drink. I sipped a 
little, and then handed back the cup, but no ! I must drink it all, 
so making a violent effort, I drained the cup, which fortunately 
was small After this, bread was offered us, with many assu- 
rances that we should find it very nice, so I gave them to un- 
derstand, we would not eat it there, but take it to our tents, 
which proposition was graciously received, and then we rose to 
take leave, but we were urged so violently to stay longer, we 
once more seated ourselves. Fortunately, I had become so 
heated with my efforts to swallow so much sherbet and coffee, 
I could not stay longer with comfort, and we soon after came 
away, inviting the GJovemor's wife to visit us to-morrow in our 
tents. All the while we were there, the other woman either 
stood up beside us, or sat on the fioor, and every time the Grov- 

23* 
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emor came in, she would hastily cover her head and face, 
though she made no scruple at nursing her baby in his pres- 
ence. The baby was quite a pretty looking child, with the 
rims of its eyes stained black, and if it had been clean, I could 
have kissed it ; as it was, I kept it at a reasonable distance. 

The children here come often to our tent, bringing me little 
gifts of shells, and when I refuse to take them, because I have 
no more " buksheesh" for them, they force them upon me, say- 
ing they are for nothing, but as soon as I take them, they be- 
•gin to beg for one thing and another. At first I gave them 
pins, bat t»-day, they saw my work-basket open on the table, 
^and they began teasing me for needles, so I gave each of them 
vone, when they, thinking perhaps that ^ one good turn deserves 
J another," instantly asked for thread, which I also gave them, 
^declaring I should give them nothing more. I then showed 
'them the daguerreotypes of M. and the children, which they 
kissed again and again, saying they were " very sweet," and 
then they kissed my hands and my dress for showing them 
the pretty things. One little girl with bright, black eyes, and 
a very sweet face, reminded me of little J., and she looked so 
very cunning and picturesque with a veil of printed stuff 
thrown over her head, that if she had been clean I could have 
kissed her, but she was dirty and ragged. None of these chil- 
.dren wear more than a long, loose garment of coarse. blue 
cloth, going entirely without stockings or shoes. Little . girls 
and boys not more than six or seven years old, I see often 
■carrying their. little brothers and sisters on their backs,, and 
-they seem very fond of each other, never fighting or quarrel- 
ling. 

Wednesday evening. We are now expecting to get off to- 
' morrow, as I believe all arrangements are definitely settled, 
the sheikh agreeing to take us to Hebron by Petra, for twelve 
dollars for each camel, and four dollars additional for each 
•person, for protection money, or as it might more properly 
•be called, " buksheesh." 

We have now been here a week to-morrow, and this long 
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interval of quiet has been of vast service to me, for I have 
brought up mj journal, sadly in arrears, to the present time, 
and, as I have sat, day after day, at my desk, writing, revising, 
and correcting, and have looked out of the tent and seen the 
other members of the different parties walking hither and 
thither, I have said, more than a dozen times, ^' blessed are 
they that don't keep journals.*' 

I take a little walk along the shore every day, though it is 
rather stony, and not good for bathing, neither do I find many 
shells. Akaba is situated near the spot where it is supposed 
the Jordan emptied into the Red Sea, before it was turned out 
of its course by that convulsion, which caused it to be lost in 
the Dead Sea. 

There are so many different parties here, we visit from one 
tent to the other, which makes it very pleasant for us. This 
evening a half dozen of us assembled in front of Mr. R.*s tent, 
where we sat under the lofiy palm trees. The coolness of the 
evening was refreshing after the heat of the day, and the 
scene was so picturesque, with the sea before us, its rippling 
waves breaking softly on the shore, while the stars shone so 
brightly through the long feathery leaves of the palms, that it 
seemed like fairy land. 

Our nights have been exceedingly unquiet here, and I long 
for the tranquil sleep of the Desert. Every night. a guard 
comes to watch around the encampment, and the night long, 
they laugh and talk and sing ; a dozen dogs howl and bark, as 
only Arabs dogs can ; camels growl and grunt, and to add to 
all, a few stray donkeys occasionally send forth a bray, which 
I think is one of the most distressing sounds in the world. 
Then our days are as unquiet as the nights. Children flock 
around the tent, from mom till night, even venturing to push 
open the closed door, and walk in to ask for buksheesh, whe- 
ther in the form of money, pins, needles or thread, seems to 
matter not, so long as they get something. Beneath the palms, 
every day some women grind com between two large round 
stones, and the noise of this adds somewhat to the medley of 
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sounds. A dozen times a day, the Arabs come for medicine, 
or eye water, or to beg a little tobacco, so that altogether I am 
never sure of a moment's quiet And jet I cannot bear to 
refuse their requests, for some of them are very grateful, the 
children kissing mj hands or my dress, often with a degree of 
grace quite unexpected in these untrained little ones. One old 
man comes daily for arnica to bathe a sore leg with, and his 
expressions of gratitude are reaUy quite touching, as he 
presses his hand repeatedly upon his breast, and then upon 
his forehead. 

I forgot to say, that our sheikh and the camel drivers we 
had from Cairo, left us two days after we arrived here. They 
all came to the tent to bid us good bye, and to ask for buk- 
sheesh, but as the agreement was, that Hassan was to pay all 
buksheesh, we gave nothing, except a little remembrance to 
J.'s and my camel driver. Ibsharra asked for a certificate 
that he had served us well, but the gentlemen refused to give 
him one, remembering his duplicity towards us, in relation to 
the route between Cairo and Suez, or rather, they told him 
they would give him a paper, stating that except in one in- 
stance, he had served us very faithfully, but he did not want 
one on those terms, so after kissing our hands, he took his de- 
parture. 

And now I must leave you fop a little while. 
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LETTER XXViIII. 

Annoyances and inconveniences.—Oonfusion and wrangling.—Departure 
from Akaba.— Cavalcade.— Another fuss.— Sickness.— Moantain pass. 
Ascent of Mount Hor. — Fearful pass. — Arrival at Petra. 

Mabch 24tb. 
Mt dear Fbibmds: 

Once more we are in the Desert, but, alas ! how changed is 
the scene ! Instead of a quiet party of &ye, getting up when 
we like, and starting and stopping at our pleasure, we are now 
sixteen in number, aud under the control of a sheikh, who 
orders us up and away whenever he chooses ; who tells us at 
noon, when and how long to stop for our luiich, and who gathers 
us all together at night, like sheep in a fold. The charm ol 
Desert life to me is over, and really, if we had had the incon- 
veniences and annoyances before we got to Suez, that we have 
had the last two days, I should have been sorely tempted 
to have turned back. But now it is too late, and I must bear 
these little inconveniences as well as I can. Thus far for gen- 
eralities ; I will now particularize a little. 

Before the moon and stars had left the sky yesterday morn- 
ing, we were summoned from our beds, though as &r as slumber 
was concerned, we might as well have been up two hours be- 
fore, for between the growling of the camels, and the noise of 
the Arabs, sleep was totally out of the question. When I 
went out of the tent, I was really startled. All underneath 
the palms, and along the shore, I could see nothing but Arabs 
and camels, each Arab with a gun slung across his back, and 
many with a long sword, too, at their side. I began to think 
danger must really be ahead, when I saw «uch warlike prepa- 
rations. But the sight was not all that confounded me ; such 
wrangling and confusion I never before witnessed, even after 
nearly ^ve months sojourn among the noisiest people on the 
face of the earth. Each man was determined to And fault 
with the load assigned to his camel, and while they scolded and 
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vociferated, the camels growled and grunted in unison, and 
the dragomen, bewildered almost at the scene, flew hither and 
thither, coaxing one, and persuading another, and threatening 
a third, and when persuasion and threats availed nothing, they 
appealed to Sheikh Hussein, who rode ba<;k and forth among 
the disputants, with a pipe in one hand, and a large wand in 
the other. After two or three hours spent in this manner, the 
camels were loaded, and then we were ready to mount. Five 
men had a quarrel as to who should lead my camel, and when 
that was settled to the satisfaction of those concerned, the 
camel was led to me, and I was soon on, and moving with the 
rest of the caravan. 

Away we went, leaving the beautiful sea behind us, as we 
turned off among the mountains. And what a cavalcade there 
was! Let me see if I can remember all that formed it 
First came sheikh Mohammed, (son of Hussein,) who has the 
charge of the caravan, clothed in a long robe of silk, with a 
mantle of the brightest red thrown over his shoulders, and 
carrying a spear fifteen feet long, surmounted near the top 
with a bunch of black feathers, and tipped with iron. He was 
mounted on a horse, and he gallopped hither and thither, 
geeing that every body, and every camel were in their right 
places. Besides him, there is sheikh Macgoub, his brother, 
who rides upon a swift dromedary, and who is at one moment 
in advance, and the next in the rear of all. Then each party 
has a petty sheikh assigned to it, whose duty it is to see that 
everything is attended to in its right place, the camels loaded 
properly, &c. So you see the number of sheiks is quite for* 
midable. 

Fourteen gentlemen, two ladies, seven dragomen, six cooks, 
two men servants, and I can't tell how many Arabs, form the 
rest of the caravan, and I am inclined to think a larger party 
never crossed the Desert before. In all we have seventy 
camels, to say nothing of three young ones, whose cries are 
distressing, resembling a prolonged and agonizing groan. A 
few sheep and goats run along behind, and their bleating adds 
somewhat to the scene. 
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Then the various costumes are worthy of notice, even the 
gentlemen appearing in fantastic attire ; some in full oriental 
garb, others in half Turkish, half English, red caps and bright 
colored shawls, twined around them, mingling with felt hats, 
lost in enormous folds of white muslin. Could any other place 
than the Desert, present such a scene ? How often I wished 
we could suddenly appear in one of your streets at home ! 
Would'nt we produce a sensation ? I fancy no circus, hippo- 
drome or menagarie could attract more attention ! 

But I had little opportunity that day to see much of the 
caravan, for I was mounted on the slowest camel of all, and 
consequerftly was soon left in the rear, even of the baggage 
camels. When we encamped at night, sheikh Mohammed 
came into our tent, and professing great dissatifaction at my 
progress, declared I must have a better camel, and this morn- 
ing, while our party were getting under way, he came up to 
fulfil his promise. Pointing to ^ large and strong camel, 
which yesterday had been laden with the heaviest burden, he 
said that camel must be given to me. In vain our own sheikh 
remonstrated, in vain the Arabs growled and scolded; the 
sheikh's word was all-powerful ; my saddle was taken from the 
slow camel, which was led away to receive a heavier burden, 
than its owner was willing he should carry ; the large camel 
was saddled, and when I got up, I found myself nearly head 
and shoulders higher than any of the party. Although I was 
the last mounted of all the caravan, I was soon in their midst, 
and sometimes even in advance of every one. J.'s camel is 
a young one, and imperfectly trained, and several times, both 
yesterday apd to-day, dropped suddenly on his knees, without 
a moment's warning,- so altogether his progress has been quite 
variable, sometimes going quickly on, at others stopping for a 
half-hour, while J. sits composedly on his back, waiting fbr 
him to get up. 

Our way yesterday was over a plain, between mountains on 
either side, but our prospect of them was rather limited, as 
the wind blew furiously nearly all the day, raising such clouds 
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of sand, we often could see but a little distance before us. 
Whether it was from the effect of the wind, or from having 
taken but little exercise while at Akaba, I was so excessively 
fatigued when we encamped, though it was not four o'clock, 
that I was obliged to lie down and rest till dinner time, and 
immediately after dinner, to retire for the night. 

It was not five this morning when we were called, and you 
may readily imagine I did not relish such an early start, but 
there was no use in making a fuss, so I submitted with the 
best grace 1 could, which I am sorry to say was not astonish- 
ingly great. The tent was down and we breakfasted in the 
open air, and just as I mounted my camel, the sun came up 
over the hills, and illuminated the whole plain with a flood of 
light. Then I thought the scene so striking, I felt almost re- 
paid for abridged slumber. All day we have come through 
the same plain tufted with shrubs, at which our camels tugged 
vigorously, to the great dissatisfaction of the riders. Once we 
saw a few palms, and beneath them a pool of water, but though 
I turned aside to see it, my camel did not seem inclined to 
drink. 

About noon, the tall spear of the sheikh was thrust in the 
ground, as a signal we were to stop for lunch, and in a few 
minutes, each party was seeking out a shady place among the 
hot sands. Carpets were spread upon the ground, and shawls 
thrown over the tallest shrubs, to form a mimic arbour, where 
we might find a little relief from the heat of the sun. 

About three we encamped, and I can tell you I was not 
sorry to rest awhile in my tent, after so early a start. There 
is one good thing about this early getting up, and that is, we 
stop the sooner for it, but then, on the other hand, I feel too 
tired to do anything before dinner, and after dinner, I find 
myself too sleepy to write much. 

2Qth. We are now in Petra, though I have not yet had time, 
or rather strength to look about me, so I will tell you of the 
past. Yesterday we were called still earlier than the day be- 
fore, and I must confess that did not put me in the best possible 
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humor. After breakfast, which we took in the open air, that 
the tent might be packed up while we were eating, I was 
mounting my camel, when I found it was not the same I had 
had the day before. On asking the reason of this change, I 
was told the other, being large and stout, was needed for a 
heavy load, and therefore it was taken from me, and a misera- 
ble, poor looking one given me in its stead. This roused my 
indignation, already raised a little by the early summons from 
bed, and I called Hassan to tell the sheikh, I would not take 
that camel. The sheikh was firm, and so was I. Finding he 
would not relent, I said " call sheikh Mohammed, I shall appeal 
to him," but neither Hassan nor our sheikh would do as I 
wished them to, so seeing sheikh Mohammed at a little distance, 
I went after him, stepping over trunks and boxes, and packa- 
ges innumerable. I pointed towards our camels, asking him 
to follow me : he gave me his hand, and politely led me to the 
seat of action. As soon as he saw what the difiiculty was, he 
demanded that my camel should be given back to me, where- 
upon a war of words ensued between him and our own skeikh, 
in which a few camel drivers took a part, according to their 
usual custom, while I stood calmly by, waiting the result of 
the combat, which was, of course, decided in my favor, sheikh. 
Mohammed standing by me till I was safely on the camel. 

I afterwards asked Hassan why he allowed them to change 
my camel ; he said it was no use to contradict these Arabs, 
for they would do whatever they chose. I told him I thought 
I had taught them a lesson then, for I had shown them I would 
not submit, when they interfered with my rights. 

I can tell you but little of our journey yesterday, for I was 
not at all well. The air was suffocating, a regular sirocco 
blowing, which made me feel languid, and almost unable to sit 
upon my camel. After stopping for lunch, one of the Arabs 
pointed to a distant mountain top, exclaiming " Djebel Haroun," 
(the Mount of Aaron,) and on looking up, I saw the two peaks 
of Mount Hor towering above the other mountains, but in. a, 
few minutes, it was lost to view. 
24 
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Soon after, descending a steep hiU, I suddenly felt my 
strength completely failing me ; I called to J., and to Hassan, 
who were directly behind me, and I only remember it seemed 
an age before my camel knelt down. After that, I knew nothing 
for some time, for I had fainted. When I recovered, I fonnd my- 
self surrounded by kind and anxious faces, sheikh Mohammed 
himself on the ground near me, eager to tell me he would give 
orders to have the tents pitched immediately, but to this I 
would not listen, as I knew a few hours* delay then, would 
make all difference in relation to our arrival here to-day- 
Anxious as all the parties were to get on, I must do them the 
justice to say, they urged me to comply with the sheikh's re- 
quest, but I felt exceedingly unwilling to be the cause of delay 
to the whole caraVan, and the sheikh would not consent to our 
party stopping by themselves, so after resting awhile, and 
walking slowly a little distance, I once more mounted and rode 
on. They told me in an hour we should arrive at a good place 
of encampment, as the sheikh was determined, on my account, 
not to go the usual distance, and I tried to keep up for that 
hour, but it was hard work, for it was the longest hour I ever 
knew. But the ground was stony, and after all we could not 
encamp till two hours had elapsed, instead of one, and how 
I existed the last hour, is more than I can tell you. When 
we stopped I was so utterly exhausted, I had to be lifted from 
the camel, and laid on the ground, till my bed was ready in 
our tent. Fortunately there is a physician in one of the par- 
ties, so there was no lack of medical aid, and if I had been 
among my own loved friends at home, I could not have been 
treated with more kindness and attention, than I was by the 
comparative strangers by whom I was surrounded. It really 
was worth while being ill, to experience such kindness. 

I remained quietly in the tent all last evening, taking my 
dinner in bed, that I might have the more strength for what 
was before me to-day. I was very anxious to ascend Mount 
Hor, to see the spot, where, at the command of God, Aaron 
put aside his priestly garments, and lai^ himself down to die. 
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Quite early this morning, we were on our way, and an upward 
way it proved, for we soon began to ascend a mountain pass, 
before which, all others we have known, seemed as nothing 
With the exception of two gentlemen, all the rest dismounted, 
except myself, but I knew if I walked up that steep ascent, I 
should not be fit to go up Mount Hor, so I sat on my camel 
all the way, though if any one had told me, five months ago, 
I could ever have ascended such a mountain path, otherwise 
than on foot, I should not have believed them. Up a narrow, 
rock-bound path we went, winding round and round, through 
ravines and by chasms, where the slightest false step on the part 
of the camel, would have sent us down several hundred fecU 
On the very verge of a precipice, my camel would often stop 
to eat, throwing me into an agony of terror, for fear another 
would attempt to pass, and so throw me down that dread abyss. 
What hills of rocks i-ose all around us ! What frightful chasms 
often lay beneath our feet ! Was ever anything more pic- 
turesque and sublime, than those hills and mountains, clothed 
in every possible hue? How wild, how grand, how desolate 
it all was ! And then, when half way up, what a sight it was, 
to look up, and see the camels winding round and round, and 
in the distance the gentlemen leaping from point to point, 
while below, other camels were making their way up the 
dLQIcult path, the packages on their sides often touching the 
rocks, and quite impeding their onward progress. 

It was more than two hours before we reached the top, and 
then we stopped to make arrangements to go up Mount Hor. 
All the parties, except Mrs. R. and two gentlemen were going 
up, the sheikh professing great astonishment, when he found 
I was not going on with those three. But, though not very 
strong, I could not bear to think, for a moment of not ascend- 
ing that mountain* So I persisted in my resolution of trying 
it, at leasts The sheikh assigned each of us a guide, enjoining 
upon mine to take especial csLte of me, and lead me by the, 
easiest way. The caravan moved on, our camels going to the 
Other side of the mountain, where they were to wait for us, 
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and we commenced our accent of the mountain. With my 
guide on one side, and kind Doctor B., who, heing accustomed 
to mountain climbing, politely offered his services, on the other, 
I went up with very little difficulty, pausing only once to rest, 
although the ascent occupied an hour. Though I have heard 
this spoken of, as one of the mo-^t difficult, and even dangerous 
mountains to climb, I must say it did not strike me as so very 
formidable, though in some places, it was like going up the steep 
face of a rock. A very striking feature of this mountain, and 
the approach to it, was, that in every sheltered nook, and every 
place where a little soil covered the rock, the earth was car- 
peted with the greenest grass, enamelled with the loveliest 
flowers, among which the bright scarlet poppy, and the golden 
star-flower, shone conspicuously. By immense bushes of wild 
oleander, and other flowering shrubs, our path was oflen 
shaded, while here and there, we met little springs of water, 
oozing out of the solid rock. 

Who, in toiling up that mountain side, did not think of the 
aged Aaron, when he, with Moses, his brother, and Eleazar, 
his son, " went up into Mount Hor, in the sight of all the 
congregation ? " What an example was this of patient obedi- 
ence to the will of God ! There '* Moses stripped Aaron of 
his garments, and put them upon Eleazer, his son ; and Aaron 
died there in the top of the Mount, and Moses and Eleazer 
came down from the Mount." Did death come upon him amid 
pains and struggles, or did he lie down and go to his last sleep 
as peacefully as an infant upon its mother's breast ? 

Far down below, stretched the Wadee Arabah, where the 
Israelites were encamped, when this memorable scene took 
place, and I eould imagine them gathered there, with their 
faces turned towards the mountain, till they "saw that Aaron 
was dead," when their mourning commenced for him, which 
lasted for thirty days. 

The so-called tomb of Aaron is in a cave, on the top of the 
mountain, over which the Mahommedans, who regard him as 
a great saint, have built a small temple, but the Arab who has 
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charge of this, was away, so we could not go inside, for the 
door was so securely fastened, as to resist all our efforts to open it. 
We were disappointed in not getting the usual view from 
Mount Hor, the Dead Sea being plainly seen, when the 
atmosphere is clear, as there was a haze in the air, which pre- 
vented us from seeing very distant objects. Bnt we saw rugged 
mountains, red and brown, and green and purple, and rock- 
ribbed hills, with cedar trees springing out of clefts in the rocks, 
and precipitous chasms, and deep ravines, and wild gorges, 
enough in short, to more than pay us for our labor. Besides, 
we knew and felt it was no ordinary mountain on which we 
stood, and that, of itself, had a charm i©r us, independent of 
the view we obtained from it. 

We came down another and more difficult way ; indeed, in 
some places it was almost perpendicular, a mere foothold being 
cut at intervals in the solid rock, but we all got down safely, 
and as far as I was concerned, with so little fatigue, as to make 
it seem quite wonderful, particularly after the illness of yes- 
terday. There was one most curious circumstance attendant 
upon this descent, and that was, that two or three times after 
almost reaching, as we thought, the foot of the mountain, we 
suddenly found a steep range before us, which we were obliged 
to climb, and then descend. 

When we at last reached the valley below, we came upon 
caves and openings in the mountain sides, which I suppose 
may be called the beginning of Petra. Then we found the 
mountain of such a peculiar red, as to merit the appellation 
of " mahogany color," while the most singular veins, of blue 
and purple, and lilac tints, ran through the rocks. But what 
a fearful pass led from Mount Hoe to our encampment here ! 
Down shelving rod^s, where our camels had a mere foothold, 
through ravines, where the loose stones rendered the path dan- 
erous and difficult, beneath the face of a mountain, hewn out in 
cayes and grottoes, we wended our way, till I dared not keep my 
seat another moment, and then I walked as long as I thought 
my strength would admit, when, at the assurance of my camel 
24* 
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driver, that the temainder of the way was " good," I once 
more got on, and committed myself to the careful camel. 
And it is really wonderful, how these ungainly, and awkward 
looking animals, can go so carefully and surely over such 

paths. 

I repented more than once that I got on, for the way, instead 
of being " good," grew worse and worse, so bad indeed, so 
rocky and steep, that I saw no place, where my camel couli 
kneel for me to get off, and I dared not jump down without 
assistance. So onward I went, though in fear and trembling, 
expecting every moment to be jerked off. Sometimes I could 
forget my terror, so far as to venture to look around me, and 
I saw still the red mountains, with openings in many places, like 
doors and windows, and I kept repeating to myself that passage 
in Jeremiah, " O thou that dwellest in the clefts of the rocks, 
that boldest the height of the hill." Here were " the clefts 
*0f the rocks," but where were they that dwelled therein ? 

At the foot of one pass, we came upon a solitary pillar, 
standing upright amid ruins around it. Thence we turned our 
gaze back upon the wilderness of mountains, through which 
our way had led, and down upon " clefts of the rocks " and 
paths, winding here and there, till I wondered where this 
labyrinth would end, and we should see a space of level 
ground sufficiently large, to admit of our tents being pitched. 
At last one of the gentlemen who was in front, exclaimed 
*^ the tents, tlie tents," and we all pressed eagerly forward, 
when a sudden turn showed a little basin among the hills, and 
there, in contrast to the red hues of the rocks, were the white 
tents, clustered close together, fifteen in number, while between 
them the ground was literally covered with flowers, and grass 
of ihe brightest green. 

"Everything was in order in our tent, and beneath the beds 
peeped scarlet, and purple, and golden flowers, so that it 
seemed like magic land. You may be sure I was glad to rest, 
after so fatiguing a morning, and after a quiet sleep, and a nice 
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dinner, we all assembled in our large tent, and Rev. Mr. B. 
read evening prayer. The morning on Mount Hor, the eve- 
ning in the ancient city of Edom, what a day to be remem- 
bered this is ! 



LETTER XXIX. 

Petra. — ^Its history. — Prophecies.— Walks about Petra.— The Amphithe- 
atre.— Chambers.— The Treasury.- The Sik.— Wild Arabs.— Another 
walk. — El Deir. — Large chambers. — Noise and confusion. 

Petba, March 28th. 

liT DEAR FbIBNDB: 

I HAVE sat more than ten minutes with this sheet spread 
before me, now looking on its white surface, now glancing on 
the flower bed beneath my feet, now taking a peep at my note 
book, and now turning my head to get another and another 
glimpse of our rock-bound encampment, for though I really 
have a good deal to tell you of this most wonderful place, I 
know not how to begin, or how to go on, so as to be able to 
give you any idea of the strange spot around me. More than a 
hundred times since our arrival here, have we exclaimed, " well, 
really, this is the most remarkable place I ever saw," but the 
repetition of this, I am well aware, will not enlighten you 
niuch concerning Petra. In fact, after looking well about jne 
here, and after reading many descriptions of the localities, I 
am forced to confess, that thus far, no words have done Petra 
justice, and I am sure, where other and greater powers than 
mine have failed, I cannot dare to hope for success. Petra is 
so utterly unlike any other place in the world, that there is 
nothing with which it can be compared. Hewn out of the 
solid rock, its buildings are totally different from those seen 
elsewhere, and then the mystery thrown over all, the impos- 
sibility of ascertaining whether the hundreds of excavations 
in the rocks, many of them adorned with pillars and sculpture^ 
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were abodes for the living or for the dead, thb adds a peculiar 
charm to the spot. If these rock-cut recesses were places for 
burial, how happens it no bones have been found ? If they 
were dwelling places for the living, many of them must have 
been small, and excessively wanting in conveniences and com- 
forts. If they were alLtombs, where did the inhabitants of the 
once proud city of Edom live ? True, every hill-side, and 
every little valley and dell, are covered with the remains of 
walls, and broken pillars, and ruined capitals, but were the 
edifices, of which these are all that are left, sufficient to con- 
tain a population of forty, fifty, and as some even say, seventy 
thousand persons ? Again ; if these rock-hewn chambers were 
not the abodes of the living, what becomes of Jeremiah's and 
Obadiah's description, " thou that dwellest in the clefts of the 
rocks r 

As we have wandered around this rock-encircled city, a 
thousand conjectures and questions like these, have been the 
subject of our conversation. Each one has had his own theory, 
and each has brought up arguments to maintain it. But per- 
haps we are now no nearer the truth than before, though like 
all other travellers before us, and doubtless like many who 
will come after us, we have spent much eloquence on what 
some may consider, profitless speculations. 

But this will never do ; if I run on in this way, I shall not 
add to your stock of knowledge concerning Petra, so I will try 
to begin in a systematic manner, and tell you something about 
the wonders we have seen. And first, I will give you a little 
insight into the history of Petra. As the capital city of Edom, 
it was undoubtedly founded by the descendants of Esau, who 
received Mount Seir as his inheritance. This name, Seir, evi- 
dently belonged to the whole range of mountains on the east 
of the Wadee Arabah, extending from the southern extremity 
of the Dead Sea, to the Elanitic Gulf, (Akaba,) where once 
stood the Eloth and Ezion-geber of Scripture. The highest 
point of this range is Mount Hor, whose inhabitants the de- 
scendants of Esau destroyed, and took possession of their lands. 
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When trade arose between the populous countries on the 
shore of the Mediterranean, and the regions comprehended 
under the general names of Arabia, India and Ethiopia, the 
dwellers in Arabia Petraea acted as carriers between them, 
for their camels afforded the only means of conveyance be- 
tween the Persian and Elanitic gulfs, and the coasts of the 
Mediterranean. Of course it was necessary to have a central 
spot for a kind of half-way place, where exchange and barter 
of commodities could be carried on, and safety and strength 
would be the most desirable requisites for such a place, and 
where could these be better found than at Petra, encircled as 
it is by lofty mountains, and accessible only by a narrow ra- 
vine ? For the comfort of the caravans passing through these 
regions, it is to be hoped, the roads were better than they are 
now, though that can scarcely be expected, as the rocks were 
probably none the less jagged and steep then, than at this day. 

That Petra was once great, both in riches and splendor, 
there can be no manner of doubt, though one of our companions 
stoutly maintained such could not have been the case, but at 
the time of the conquest of Arabia Petreea by Trsyan, in the 
second century, it certainly was a place of great commercial 
importance, owing to having monopolized all the transit trade 
from the North to the South. After the conquest of the country 
by Trajan, it retained its importance for a while, though but 
little is actually known concerning it, A few passages from 
Strabo, Pliny, and Diodorus Siculus, comprise nearly all the 
information given us concerning Petra by any of the classic 
writers. Long before the Christian era, it is mentioned in 
Holy Writ, where we are told Amaziah " slew of Edom in the 
valley of Salt, ten thousand, and took Selah," (the rock,J " by 
war, and called the name of it Joktheel to this day ," which 
Joktheel is supposed to be the present Petra, from Petrus, a 
rock or stone. But I have gone backwards, instead* of for- 
wards. 

If such was once the commercial prosperity of Petra, how 
happens it that the city is now entirely overthrown, there being 
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nothing but its magnificent remains to show what it was? 
Some say it lost its importance by the trade being diverted 
from the Red Sea to the Nile ; others, that it has been de- 
stroyed by some of the robber tribes of the Desert, and others 
still, that it was overthrown by the march of Mohammedan 
conquests in the seventh century. For long years it was 
scarcely heard of; true, it was known that the Edomites once 
had a capital city, called Petra, but very unsatisfactory ac- 
counts could be gleaned concerning it, and its site was lost in 
the obscurity of ages, till the visit of Burckhardt in 1812. 
After him, came Irby and Mangles, then Linant, and several 
years after, our own Stephens, and since that, travellers from 
nearly every nation and country* in the civilized world, have 
left their names and their dates on the rocks and hills of 
Petra. 

Whatever causes others may have assigned for the down- 
fall of Petra, to the heart and mind of the Christian believer, 
there comes a more prominent and distinctive reason, uttered 
in the clear and decisive mandates of Holy Writ. Listen to 
the words of the inspired prophet, " My sword shall come 
down from Idumea, and upon the people of my curse to judg- 
ment ; from generation to generation it shall lie waste, none 
shall pass through it forever and ever. But the cormorant 
and the bittern shall possess it ; the owl also and the raven 
shall dwell in it ; thorns shall come up in her palaces, and 
brambles in the fortresses thereof; and it shall be an habi« 
tation of dragons and a court for owls. They shall call the 
nobles thereof to the kingdom, but none shall be there, and all 
her princes shall be nothing. Seek ye out of the book of the 
Lord and read ;. no one of these shall fail, none shall want her 
mate ; for my mouth it hath commanded, and his spirit it hath 
gathered them." ^' Thou that dwellest in the clefts of the rocks, 
that boldest the height of the hill ; though thou shouldst make 
thy nest as high as the eagle, I will bring thee down from 
thence, saith the Lord. Also Edom shall be a desolation, every 
one that goeth by it shall be astonished; and shall hiss at all 
the plagues thereof." 
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Are not these fearful denunciations, yet have they not been 
literally fulfilled ? Where now are the " nobles," the " princes," 
the " Dukes of Edom ?'' The " palaces" of the city of Idu- 
mea are in ruins, the " fortresses" are brought low, and in the 
temples and sepulchres, '' owls and dragons" make their abode. 
Though for hundreds of years after these thrilling words were 
uttered by the Prophets, this city was the busy mart and the 
thronged capital, the "^word" at last came down, and " Mount 
Seir, and all Idumea, even all of it," were overthrown. 

Some writers have gone so far as to press for a literal fulfil- 
ment of all the words of these prophecies, and to declare that 
the words ^' none shall pass through Idumea forever and ever," 
are to be literally understood, and Dr. Keitli, in his able work 
on the ^* evidence of the truth of the Christian religion, derived 
from the literal fulfilment of Prophecy," mentions that the two 
travellers, Seetzen and Burckhardt, who at the time his work 
was written, had passed through Idumea, never lived to return 
to Europe. But is not this straining the point too far ? Does 
it not rather mean that Idumea would cease to be a thorough- 
^e for the commerce of nations, that it would be so far de- 
serted by its inhabitants as to be no longer a regular place of 
abode ? Till very recently, such hindrances have been thrown, 
by the sheikhs of the country, in the way of travellers passing 
" through Idumea," that they have been obliged to pass " by 
It," and even now, the pilgrims from Damascus and Cairo to 
Mecca, the one on the East, and the other towards the South 
of Idumea, though they often pass along the whole of its ex- 
tent, go by it, or touch but partially on its borders, but never 
pass through it. 

How true it is that " every one" that visits Edom is " aston- 
ished ;" for not only are the cities and the palaces and the fort- 
resses destroyed, but even the very face of nature has seemed 
to undergo a change, and so uncultivated is now the country 
around, that we wonder how the thousands that once lived 
here, and their flocks and herds, could have been sustained. 
But that it was once fertile and as highly cultivated as a gar- 
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den, we know both from classic and sacred history. £yen as 
far back as the dajs of Moses, the children of Edom had 
their " vineyards" and their " wells of waters," but these too 
are gone, and the fields lie waste. Yet that the land is still 
fertile, and might be well cultivated, is shown from the fact, 
that long grass and wild wheat spring up in every spot not 
covered by rocks, and beautiful flowers grow in the richest 
profusion. But will it never more be cultivated ? Alas, even 
here, prophecy comes with its mournful answer. " Concern- 
ing Edom, thus saith the Lord, is wisdom no more in Teman ? 
Is understanding perished from the prudent? Shall I not 
destroy the wise men out of Edom, and understanding out of 
the mount of Esau ?" There is no more " understanding" 
among the Bedouins who inhabit this neighborhood, than there 
is cultivation in their deserts. They are a lawless tribe, and 
rob and murder when they can, and are only restrained by 
policy from attacking eveiy traveller that passes near them, 
and even now Edom can be called " the border of wickedness." 
One more prophecy and I am done. " There shall not be 
any remaining of the house of Esau ; Edom shall be cut <^ 
forever." As the house of Esau did remain, and remain in 
power too, till after the commencement of the Christian era, 
no one can say that their overthrow was so nigh at hand, at 
the time this prediction was uttered, as to be easily foreseen, 
even by the most far-searching mind. No ! Divine inspiration 
prompted the prophecy, and when the time came, Divine 
power brought it to pass. The Jews, despised and outcast, 
turn ever with longing eyes to their fatherland, but no Edom- 
ite is found to dispute the right of an " owl" or " dragon" to 
^' dwell" in the " palaces" of his forefathers. In the third cen- 
tury, the language of the Edomites was disused, and their very 
name, as designating a people, perished, and their countiy 
was united to Arabia Petraea. Descendants from twin-bom 
brothers, how widely different has been the fate of the children 
of Jacob, from that of the children of Esau ! While the de- 
scendants of Jacob have been ^ scattered among all nations," 
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while it has been distinctly declared, "a full end will never be 
made of them," the descendants of Esau, though existing as a 
nation for more than seventeen hundred years, have, as nearly 
the same period has proved, been " cut off forever," and while 
the Jews are in every clime, there is not " any remaining," 
in any part of th^ globe, " of the house of Esau." 

And now I have finished this part of the subject, and per- 
haps it will not be as agreeable for you to read it, as it has 
been pleasant for me to write it, for it has been a subject 
which has lately interested me very much. Seated upon my 
lofty camel, above, as it were, commonplace things, I have 
spent hours with my Bible in my hand, looking out these, and 
simiiar prophecies, and so accustomed am I now to the motion 
of a camel, that I have even ventured to make a few notes 
while riding along. 

And now I will come to our own personal experience antf 
acquaintance with Petra. As we were at breakfast yesterdays 
morning, and laying out our plans for sight-seeing, Sheikh Mo*-- 
hammed came to the door of the tent, with Ali as interpreter,-, 
to teU us we could not go out without each of us having a* 
guide. Now, as there were five of us, we stoutly maintained" 
that it was not necessary to have five guides, but the Sheikh- 
was firm. He had given his word that we should pass safely 
through the hostile tribe around us, and he would not consent* 
to have one of us go from our tents without a guide or a guard, 
whichever you may choose to term it, so calling up five Arabs, 
he gave one to each of us, telling them they must look out for 
our safety. My Arab was named Suleyman, and so striking 
were his marks of approbation at every thing I said or did; 
that my shoulders ache even now with the proofs of his ad- 
miration. Each Arab was armed with a matchlock of such 
amazing length, I was constantly running against one end or- 
other of them. In addition, two of them carried swords, and- 
as J. had his gun over his shoulder and a pistol in his belt, I- 
flattered myself we presented rather a warlike appearance. 

I thought I never saw any thing more lovely, than the beds- 

25 
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of flowers around our tents, as I came out in the fresh, morn- 
ing air. Bright, with every color of the rainbow, they lay in 
such j)rofusion beneath our feet, that at every step we crushed 
some of them, and I was so incessantly stopping to pick fresh 
bouquets, that I more than once fell far behind my compan- 
ions, to the great annoyance of Suleyman, who constantly 
warned me, with the most expressive gesticulation, of the dan- 
ger there was all around. 

We turned, a little distance from our tents, into an opening 
among the hills, w^here all around us, towered gigantic rocks of 
varied hues, pierced with openings for tombs or dwellings. 
We called the rocks mahogany, so red and veined were some 
of them, but one of our companions said they looked more like 
watered silk, the grain running along in such waving stripes. 

Within a semicircle of hills, stood the ancient amphitheatre, 
the seats rising up in thirty-three rows, all hewn out of the 
solid rock. In some places the rock is crumbled away, but 
we had no difficulty in climbing up to the highest row of seats, 
and there we sat down, to gaze around us at our leisure, while 
our Arabs threw themselves down on the grass below, and 
were soon fast asleep. This amphitheatre was immense, and 
capable of seating more than three thousand persons. A double 
row of columns ran along the front, but they have fallen to 
the ground, leaving their bases to show where they once stood. 

Beyond, flowed the stream, now dried up, but in the rainy 
season, I am told, it is quite a httle bix)ok. All-around us, 
rose the many tinted rocks, with their fronts cut into divers 
forms, now a square opening, then an arched recess, here, 
like an Egyptian gateway, there, like the front of a small 
temple. From fissures in the rocks, sprang trees and shrubs, 
and gay flowers, and the birds flew over our heads, and ca- 
rolled their sweet songs, and the plaintive cuckoo sent forth her 
mournful note. I tried to picture to myself the scene that was 
presented here in Petra's palmy days, when her sons and 
daughters, " the nobles," the princes, the " Dukes of Edom," 
came here in their pomp and parade, to witness games and 
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sports. Through the columns below, they looked abroad upon 
the sparkling river, and the palaces beyond, while above them, 
and around them, were the mausoleums of their mighty dead. 
What a strange mingling of life and death ! Could the whole 
world produce another like it ? 

We clambered up the rocks to some of the openings, but 
found the most of them irregular chambers, devoid of orna- 
ment Some had niches in them, as though for sarcophagi, 
but the greater part were quite plain. Recesses and grottoes 
innumerable were over our heads, but we could not get to 
them ; there must originally have been steps from above or 
below, reaching them. 

We sauntered round, each new turn unfolding new scenes, 
and our expressions of admiration and astonishment grew 
more frequent and more enthusiastic, while we repeated, more 
than a hundred times, " well, this beats every thing I ever saw 
before." Here we saw larger chambers in the rock, each one 
having a front elaborately adorned with pilasters and arched 
openings. Some had the most singular fagades, cut, as I 
thought, to represent stairs, though I found, as I approached 
nearer, they were real steps. They could have been of no 
manner of use, as they wer6 high up over a large doorway, or 
resting on pillars. In these large chambers, we found recesses, 
and niches, and in some, hollow places cut in the floor. How 
tantalizing it was not to know more about these chambers ! 
Were they tombs, temples, or chambers for the living ? When 
can these questions be answered satisfactorily ? 

How we clambered around, now up, now down, diving into 
one opening, rushing out of another, one going one way, another 
another, while, our guard were generally quite out of sight, 
we giving ourselves no trouble about them, and they appa- 
rently feeling no more uneasiness about us, except Suleyman, 
who generally kept pretty near me, from some private mstruc- 
tions, I ISuspect, from Hassan. 

One of our number made a surprising discovery. In a large 
chamber, on a part of the wall, over a niche, he found an in- 
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scription in the same characters, as in the Wadee Mokattub« 
The moment his discovery was made known, what a rush 
there was to the cavern! Those interested, got out their 
pencils and note books, and commenced copying, but for one, 
I must confess I am not artist enough to be able to follow such 
crooked figures, so I contented myself with looking on, and 
adding my exclamations of astonishment, to those which were 
sounding in my ears. What becomes of the theory of Mr. 
Forster, that the inscriptions in the Wadee Mokattub, and 
other places, were writt*»n by the Israelites, since none of the 
Israelites were ever in Petra, and yet the characters of this 
inscription seem precisely like those ! 

The inscriptions copied, off we started, with the ardent hopes 
of making some farther discoveries. Still the rocks with their 
mottled hues, rose around us, and still the same mysterious 
chambers. What numbers of them there must be ! I tried 
to count, but I soon found they were to be counted by thou- 
sands, not by hundreds, so I let the science of numbers go, 
and contented myself with looking, though not in silence, you 
may be sure. The walking was any thing but easy, for we 
were constantly clambering over rocks, stumbling over stones, 
or dodging an oleander, which grows here to great size. 

At last we reached the Khuzneh, or Treasury of Pharaoh, 
and at the first glimpse of this, we stopped, perfectly entranced, 
for among these rocks, I had no idea we should encounter 
such a gem. It is a temple, nestled down in a ravine, or 
rather, where four ravines meet. It is cut out of the solid 
rock, which rises above it several hundred feet on either side ; 
and like a rough frame, sets off to greater advantage, the beau- 
tiful picture within it. 

Again and again we expressed our admiration of this ex- 
quisite gem, and after we had walked hack and forth a dozen 
times, we sat down on a fallen pillar, and examined it more in 
detail. What a labor it must have been to cut this froftt, with 
its elaborate ornaments, out of the solid rock ! The front is 
of two stories. The lower has a beautiful portico of Corin- 
thian columns, the capitals richly sculptured. With the ex- 
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ception of one of the pillars that has fallen down, and which com- 
posed our seat, the whole portico is as fresh looking as though 
built yesterday. The front wall is adorned with has reliefs, 
beautifully cut, equestrian statues, eagles, warriors with their 
raised battle axes, the goddess Ceres with her horn of plenty, 
wreaths and festoons, all mingled in rich profusion, and all, 
you must remember, cut out from one rock. Again, I say, 
what a labor it must have been ! 

The upper story has in the centre, a semicircular projec- 
tion, like a small temple, and on either hand a square tower, 
all of course in relief, being cut from the rock. The central 
one is surmounted by a large urn, which was once supposed, 
by the Arabs, to contain the treasures of Pharaoh, conse- 
quently, every time one passed it, he fired at it, hoping to 
bring it down and a part of the treasure with it, though of late 
years, they have discontinued the practice. I should judge 
they were not very good shot, since the urn still stands, though 
somewhat disfigured. 

The interior of this temple is by no means in keeping with 
its impressive front There is one large chamber, about sixty 
feet square, and twenty-five feet high, and two or three smaller 
ones, opening into it, but all rough and unfinished, and without 
pedestals or niches or altars, to indicate that it was built for a 
temple. It is evidently of Roman architecture, and is sup- 
posed to have been built in the time of Trajan, or perhaps 
still later. 

The view from within was very striking. Standing halfway 
across the large chamber, and looking through the lofty door, 
and between the pillars of the portico, you see a little green 
plateau, shining with golden star fiowers, and beyond, a deep 
ravine, opening up through the rocks. No light comes into the 
interior, except through the door, so you stand in the shade, 
and look out upon the gorgeous world, gay with every imagi- 
nable color. 

Again we seated ourselves upon the prostrate pillar, half 
hidden in long grass and oleander shrubs, and again we took 

25* 
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a leisurely survey of the wonders before us. Half the temple 
was in shadow, but yet all the coloring was very beautiful. I 
noticed veins in the rock, of green and purple and lilac and 
yellow and white and maroon and red and pink and brown. 
But why do I enumerate them ? There was every imaginable 
color in the stone, and so prettily blended, as to form of itself 
a fantastic picture. 

But we could stay no longer. Time was hastening on, and 
we must follow, so taking another lingering look, we went up 
the ravine in front, called the " Sik," which for a long time 
was believed to be the only entrance to Petra. Some of the 
parties had been very anxious to enter this way, but the 
Sheikh would not consent, and before I had passed half way 
up the ravine, I was thankful he didn't, for terrible as I 
thought fhat pass by which we entered Petra, it was good, 
compared to this winding passage, piled up in many places 
with rocks and stones, over which I am sure it would have 
been difficult for the camels to pick their way. 

For nearly two miles, we followed this ravine, which varied 
in width from ten to twenty-five feet. The bright red rocks 
rose all around us, sometimes towering up to the height of 
several hundred feet, so that often the rays of the sun were 
quite shut out from the valley. Through this ravine, the 
river winds its way, that is when there is any water, which 
didn't happen to be the case while we were there. Occasion- 
ally in the huge stones beneath our feet, we saw marks of 
chariot wheels, though I fancy a chariot, or any thing else, 
would have hard work to get through the Sik now. 

And yet this was once the great highway to the capital of 
Idumea, but not then probably as it is now. It was once 
regularly paved, though now the pavemrent is encumbered 
with many a loose stone, and with broken fragments that have 
fallen from the rocks above. In former times, the water did 
not run along the street, but was carried through a channel 
cut in the solid rock a few feet above the pavement. Now, 
this is broken away, and the water runs along the pavement, 
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that is during the rainy season, for at present the stream is 
quite dry. Still higher up in the rock, are the remains of an 
aqueduct, made of earthen crocks cemented together, and let 
into the face of the rock. 

A striking object in this ravine, is an arch of white sand- 
stone, spanning the chasm at the height of about seventy feet. 
In the face of the cliff beneath, are some columns, and between 
them, on each side of the ravine, is a niche, where perhaps 
once stood the statue of some deity, or a Roman hero. 

Sometimes the rocks were cut into towers and pyramids, 
but we could find no opening into them. Farther on, the ra- 
vine opened wider, and there was still greater variety in the 
face of the rock, as it was cut into different forms. But the 
variety was all on the outside, for within, were empty cham- 
bers, generally quite plain, though sometimes there were a 
few narrow recesses, as though for coffins or sarcophagi. 

We loitered so long, looking at these wonders of nature 
and art, that insensibly we found ourselves behind our quicker 
companions, so that J., Mr. F. and myself were quite alone, 
with only Suleyman as guide and guard. Suddenly, at a turn 
of the ravine, we saw approaching a large party of Arabs, 
armed to the teeth. Suleyman, swarthy as he is, evidently 
grew pale, and begged us to turn back. Must I confess that 
I was frightened " almost to death ?" All the fearful stories 
that I had heard of the Arabs of Wadee Mousa, came throng- 
ing to my mind, and in my " heart of hearts," I wished I had 
never c<5me into the Desert. On they came, shouting and 
screaming, their arms gleaming in the sun. We counted them 
as they approached, and found they numbered more than 
forty. They were ten to our one, and what could we do 
against so many ? The guide besought us to turn back, but 
the long narrow ravine would then be before us, while they of 
course must know the country far better than we, so there 
could be no pf^e to hide us from their observation. We 
shouted to our companions, but in vain. What had become 
of them ? Had they met the enemy, and been allowed to pass 
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without molestation ? If so, we too were safe, so on we went. 
As we neared them, we called out ^^ salaam," peace, and they 
salaamed back with great vigor and apparent cordiality, and 
then they gathered closely around us, examining the dress of 
the gentlemen, and kissing my hands, my shawl, and even my 
bonnet. I should imagine by their actions, that many of them 
had never seen a white woman before, for they scrutinized me 
very closely. We found they were going down to our en- 
campment, to demand one pound sterling for each traveller, 
as tribute money, for allowing us to pass through their domin* 
ions. With this of course we had nothing to do, so we re- 
ferred them to our dragoman, and then they passed on. I 
turned to look at them, and involuntarily exclaimed, ^ they 
are wild men truly." Some of them wore great, shaggy coats 
of sheepskin, and every one carried his matchlock on his 
shoulder, while some had swords or pistols in addition, and a 
few had all three, and knives and dirks besides. I do not 
suppose there was any real danger, but I must say, my heart 
felt lighter when I saw them turn away. 

Soon after, we began to retrace our steps, for there was no 
other way of reaching our encampment than by going back 
the way we had come. I found the walk back rather weari- 
some, for I had been out several hours, and walking nearly all 
the time. It was very hot too, and I had come out without 
taking a water bottle with me, and I looked in vain along the bed 
of the river for a drop of water to quench my thirst. The night 
before, it had rained a little, and at last, after loilg search 
ing, I found a little hollow in a rock, where the water collect- 
ed, and being in the shade it had not dried up, so I laid my 
face down on the rock, and thrusting out my tongue, lapped 
the water like a dog ! It was warm, though sweet and clear, 
but oh ! what would I not have given then, for a glass of iced 
water? 

Before we got to the end of the Sik, we c^e once more 
upon the wild Arabs, and again they gathered around us, pro- 
nouncing with great apparent satisfaction that we were all 
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" tyeh" f very good.) They asked J. for powder, and they 
slily whispered to me for buksheesh, but we gave them nothing, 
and they once more left us. 

How beautifully the Khuzneh looked, as we came upon it 
from the ravine ! Through the trees and shrubs before us, 
the light played exquisitely over the tinted pillars and sculp- 
tured front of the temple, and then, forgetting the terrors of 
the gorge through the mountains, I wished we had entered 
Petra by the Sik, that this rich gem might have been seen 
first from here. 

I was glad to get back to our tent, for I needed rest and 
quiet, but, alas ! they would not come at my bidding. The 
Wadee Mousa Arabs were all around the encampment, talking, 
singing, screaming, and gesticulating, with all their might. 
They had received their buksheesh of sixteen pounds from 
the different dragomen, and from the words I could under- 
stand, I concluded they were disputing about its division 
among themselves. Sheikh Mohammed was ^constantly in 
terror, lest a quarrel would break out between them and our 
own Arabs, and he went to each tent, to try to persuade the 
travellers to leave this morning, but that was not to be thought 
of for a moment, as we had not seen half the wonders of 
Petra. How the sheikh laughed, as I described our meeting 
with the Arabs, and the terror of Suleyman, but whether he 
laughed at that, or my broken Arabic, I know not. 

This morning, while the dew yet sparkled on the flowers, 
and the long grass about our tents, we started off on another 
" exploring expedition." While I was resting yesterday, our 
companions had been untiring in their search after new won- 
ders, and they therefore had been to the spots we were on our 
way to see, so we set out alone with our two guides. 

We crossed the valley and went over the hills on which the 
principal part of the city once stood, and there, we found the 
ground literally covered with ruins, immense blocks of hewn 
stone, broken pillars, fractured capitals, fragments of arches, 
in short, everything to indicate that we were on the ground, 
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once covered by dense masses of buildings, not one of which 
is now left complete. In fact, in the whole neighborhood of 
Petra, there is but one building, so to speak, for all the rest 
are cut out of the rock, not built up like an ordinary house. 
The cities are laid waste, and none shall build them up. 

On many of the hills around, we could plainly see marks of 
the vineyards that once flourished on their sides, the ground 
still being laid off in terraces, as when the vine grew there 
in its luxuriance. And now, we once more entered into a 
wild gorge among the mountains, where gigantic rocks towered 
for above us, their varied tints shining out in the clear light, 
and forming fantastic pictures, when seen through the oleander 
shrubs and the green bushes, that spring from every fissure. * 
Up, and still up, we went, by steps cut in the solid rock, often 
so steep, that I had to be pulled up by Suleyman, who in ad- 
dition to his matchlock, to-day wore a sword, imputing his fear 
yesterday to the absence of that instrument of warfare. Be- 
tween the gun and the long sword, I had about as much as I 
could attend to, to avoid being hit on the one side or the other. 
On one hand, the mountain rose above our path ; on the other, far 
down a precipitous chasm, lay a narrow ravine, through which 
in the rainy season, a torrent flows over rocks and stones, and 
through dense thickets of oleander and other shrubs. It was 
a wild spot, almost fearfully so, for one false step would have 
sent us down the rocky sides into the glen below. Occasionally 
we saw in the face of the rock, an inscription in characters 
resembling those we saw yesterday. J. attempted to copy 
some of them, while I sat down in " the shadow of a great 
rock," glad to get a little rest after such a long and fatiguing 
walk. Up and up, and round and round, we kept on our 
" winding way," till we suddenly came into an opening among 
the hills, and as suddenly stood before the majestic temple 
called " El Deir." If we were struck yesterday with the rich 
beauty and elaborate sculpture of the Khuzneh, we were 
none the less impressed to-day, with the serene and majestic 
simplicity of this temple. We crossed to the opposite side of 
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the little vale in which it is seated, and climbing up to a rock, 
sat down to look, and comment, and meditate. Below us was 
an esplanade, covered with grass and flowers, and beds of 
tulips, not yet in bloom however, and beyond, rose the temple 
in its frame of rock, which projects forty or fifty feet on either 
side of it. Like the Khuzneh, it consists of two stories, the 
lower one being adorned with six pillars and two pilasters, cut 
in bold relief from the front. On either side the doorway, 
between a pillar and a pilaster, is an oblong niche. Over the 
doorway, is a semicircular projection with a plain front, and 
surmounted by an urn, but otherwise perfectly devoid of 
ornament. 

Although the whole length of the front is about one hundred 
and forty feet, the interior consists of but one room, about forty 
feet square, and twenty-five high, so the remainder of the 
front must be all rock, not excavated. This chamber is per- 
fectly plain, and has an arched recess at the upper end of it, 
with steps leading up to it, looking as though an altar had 
sometime stood there, but whether erected to a heathen deity, 
or to the God of the Christians, is not known. 

By steps cut in the rock, we climbed to a plateau far above 
us, when we found ourselves still in the midst of rock-ribbed 
hills, in «^hose sides were chambers innumerable. Higher up 
rose Mount Hor, on whose summit we could plainly see the 
little mosque that covers the tomb of Aaron. J. fired off his 
gun here, and the report was startling, echoing and re-echoing 
back from ihe hills, till at last it died away in the distance. 

I found the walk back very fatiguing and difficult, as a great 
part of the way, I was obliged to jump down the steps, and 
leap from stone to stone. Indeed, Mr. R., who came here 
yesterday, told me I should find it utterly impossible to reach 
El Deir, and seriously advised my not undertaking it, though 
he said afterwards, he might have known if he told me it was 
impossible, I should be sure to go, in order to show that the 
obstacles of nature could be surmounted by steady perse- 
verance. 
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And I am glad now that I went, for laborious as I found 
the walk, I was amply repaid by the wild sublimity of the 
way, and the sight of the temples. 

After lunch, I went out for my last walk in Petra, for to- 
morrow we are off again. In a sheltered recess behind our 
tent, we found our sheikh, with some of the visiting Arabs, 
seated on the ground, drinking coffee and smoking pipes, 
though evidently not the " pipes of tranquility," for a more 
noisy set, I never saw. And listen, when you will, all the talk 
of the Arabs is about money ; " Khamsa girsch " and " Asherah 
girsch," (five and ten piasters,) being the burden of their 
conversation. The " mighty dollar " of the Yankee is merged 
into the " girsch *' of the Arabs. 

In the cliffs beyond our tents, the largest and most varied 
chambers are found. Here we saw many with fronts adorned 
with porticoes and columns, like perfect temples. In one, we 
found a large number of niches, in another, an immense chamber 
with three recesses, as for altars, in one of which was a Greek 
inscription, which Irby and Mangles say records the date of 
its consecration as a Christian Church. On a prominent part 
of the cliff, stands a very large tomb, (if tomb it is to be 
called,) having in front three ranges of columns, one above 
the other. If it was once painted white, as Laborde supposes, 
what a singular effect it must have produced, surmounted as 
it is on all sides by variegated rocks ! 

The more we see of these excavations in the rock, the more 
we have been struck with the vast degree of skill and labor 
they must have required. In many places at present on 
inaccessible heights, the artists must have been men of nerve, 
to stand aloft on those rocks, and cut, and hew, and chisel, till 
the whole rose before them in fair proportions, and perfect 
detail. 

We would gladly spend a week in this deeply interesting 
neighborhood, but the other parties are ready to move on, and 
we must go too, or require them to stay longer than they wish 
to. I am up late, much later than I ought to be, now that 
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we are obliged to start so early, but it is useless to attempt to 
sleep in the noise about us. I called Hassan a little while 
since, to ask him to beg those noisy Arabs to settle their 
disputes somewhere else, than in the immediate neighborhood 
of our tent, but he says he dare not speak to them of such a 
thing, for fear they will break out into a regular quarrel, go 
we must put up with their noise as well as we can. 
And now good night, for if you are not tired, I am. 



T.ETTER XXX. 

Noisy Arabs. — Mountain Scenery. — Danger. — Inconveniences of camel 
riding. — "Tlie Promised Land." — Kadesh-Bamea. — April-fooling.— 
Rain. — ^Fatiguing day. — Arrival at Hebron. 

In the Djssebt, March 29th. 

Deab M. 

After two days' rest at Petra, we are once more on the^ 
way. Did I say " rest ? " I am sure you will be ready to 
admit, there was not much " rest," when each day was spent 
in clambering among those rugged mountains of rock, and 
each night was passed amid quarelling and wrangling Arabs, ^ 
and grunting, and growHng, and groaning camels. The wild 
Arabs of Wadee Mousa, quite took up their abode about our 
encampment, besieging the tents of the cooks, where they were: 
begging everything they saw, or constantly coming to the door 
of our tent, to clamor for powder and shot from J., or to ask. 
some little buksheesh from me. I sat at the door of the tent 
yesterday afternoon, mending the dress I had the misfortune 
to tear on Mount Hor, when one of them came, &nd coolly 
squatted on the ground by my side. After declaring a half ai 
dozen times, that I was " very good," he began to praise my 
needle-work, and then begged for a needle. I gave him one,, 
when, going upon the proverb, that " one good turn deserves 
another," he asked me for two. These I gave him, and then^, 
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of course, he wanted thread. I wound him off a small ball 
of coarse thread, on receiving which he expressed a wish for 
some pin?. I gave him a few, which he stowed away among 
the rags under his sheep-skin coat, and then he begged for to- 
bacco. As I thought I had already sufficiently complied with 
his demands, I coolly told him to go away, whereupon he took 
his leave. 

Sheikh Mohammed looked worried and anxious, and was 
afraid a quarrel would break out before we could get off, but 
although during the whole night, words ran high, and swords 
were sometimes draw^n, we were allowed this morning to de- 
part in peace. One of them told our dragoman, that if it 
were not for the respect he had for sheikh Hussein, he would 
" gladly murder every Christian dog " of us ! So it seems we 
owe our lives to the protection afforded us by that powerful 
and dreaded sheikh ! 

This morning we were early astir, and while the camels 
were being loaded, we started on foot, preferring to go through 
that difficult pass, depending on our own feet, rather than on 
those of the camels. For two hours I trudged through those 
ravines, and up the narrow gorges of the mountains, stopping 
more than once to cast a look behind, upon the surpassingly 
strange spot we were leaving. Then we reached the foot of 
Mount Hor, when I mounted my camel, and rode for an hour, 
till we came to the mountain we ascended three days befoie, 
when we all dismounted, for I don't think any one would dare 
ride down that precipitous descent. In many places the path 
was so narrow, and the rocks on either side so high and over- 
hanging, that it was a mystery how the heavily loaded camels 
could get along. Sometimes we could see them high over our 
heads, on the very verge of a precipice, and seemingly on the 
point of toppling over upon us ; sometimes far below us, they 
were picking their way over the slippery rocks and rough 
stones, now slidingj now jumping, now almost down, then re- 
covering themselves with wonderful quickness, till the danger- 
ous pa?s was safely made, and we were once more in compara* 
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lively easy places. Half way down, we left the roa i by which 
we went up on Sunday morning, and after that, we found our- 
selves amid novel scenes, though still, as we turned on our 
" winding way," Mount Hor's double peak was seen, which 
some of the party, not content with the first view, had visited 
again this morning. 

Here we bade farewell to two of the gentlemen who had 
been with us from Akaba, as they were going to make excur- 
sions about the Desert, so our caravan is smaller, by twelve 
or fifteen camels. 

After we mounted our camels, we passed through some of 
the most singular looking hills and mountains I ever saw. 
One of our party said they " looked as though they had been 
skinned," for they were bare and yelk)w, rough in some places, 
and smooth in others. In a word, they were the mountains of 
Seir. Up and down, in and out we went, till we reached a 
wadee tufted with shrubs, at which our camels made so des- 
perate a rush, that we sometimes found ourselves in quite a 
circle round one bush. I had fondly hoped the two days' food 
they bad of the good grass about Petra, would have sufficed 
them for to-day at least, but I verily believe they like a thorny, 
dry bush, better than the freshest grass. 

After eight hours, during four of which I walked, and four 
I rode, we encamped fi:>r the night, though it was only two 
o'clock, but both men and beasts have had a hard day, and for 
my own part, I was delighted to stop thus early. J wish I 
could paint you the scene which daily takes place when we 
arrive at our encampment, or when we leave it. Each drago- 
man and his sheikh are striving to see who shall be the £rst 
tp get a tent up, and in the morning, who shall be the first to 
get it down, and the song of one, and the cries of another, the 
hammering and thumping, the jostling hither And thither, the 
disputes of the Arabs, and the snarling of the camels, are be- 
yond all conception, except by those who have bi^en in the 
midst of such " confusion worse confounded." 

30^^, Before daylight this morning it wa- announced that 
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a long day's journey was before us, as we were passing through 
a territory inhabited by hostile Arabs, and it was necessary 
we should get out of their neighborhood before nightfall, so we 
all knew what was coming, and nerved ourselves accordingly. 

As the stars were disappearing from the sky, I sat down to 
breakfast, and as the sun was faintly kindling the distant peaks 
of Mount Hor, I mounted my camel, for after so much walking 
yesterday, I could not think of taxing my strength much 
to-day. 

As one after another came up, I found the number of our 
camels increased by about seventy others, the owners of which 
were taking them into Syria to feed, and as the country was 
known to be dangerous, they wished to join us, to have the 
benefit of our protection. I will admit it was selfish, but 
I could not refrain from wishing, that if the hostile Arabs 
attacked us, they would content themselves with taking those 
stranger camels, and leaving us our own. 

AU day, our way has led through a wide valley, tufted with 
trees and shrubs, among which the sheikh was constantly 
sending scouts to look out for enemies. On our right, and on 
our left, on the high hills, men were on the watch, that warn- 
ing might be given in season, of the approach of the enemy. 
Once I was riding ahead of the whole caravan, for both my 
camel and driver had seen fit to walk very fast, when the 
sheikh gallopped up to me, telling me to stop till the others 
came up, as it was not safe for me to ride on alone. 

Before we left Cairo, I was always imagining danger from 
the Arabs of the Desert, but once in the Desert, my fears took 
flight, and although to-day we were warned more than once to 
keep together, and more than once had alarms in the camp, I 
never had the slightest sensation of fear or disquiet, but 
allowed myself to stray on, wheresoever my camel or driver 
led me. Once, when riding quite in advance with the sheikh, 
I saw him rise repeatedly in his stirrups, and look carefully 
around, while his massive sword and pistols hung at his side, 
and his matchlock at his back, ready for immediate use* 
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About two hours after lunch, as we were straggling along, 
some in advance, some far in arrear, a scout suddenly shouted 
from a hill, that the enemy were in sight, just in advance of 
us, but shielded from our view by an intervening hill. For- 
tunately I was in front, and saw the whole, and I would not 
have missed it for a good deal. The sheikh threw off his outer 
cloak of coarse cloth, and shaking out the long, full sleeves of 
his scarlet mantle, waved his spear over his head, and putting 
spurs to his horse, dashed up the hill, followed pell mell by 
two of the petty sheikhs, who were near him, and some half- 
dozen Arabs, each with gun and sword, ready for fight. Mr, 
B., who was near me, put his camel to a gallop, and darted 
ahead, to see what was going on, though the sheikh shouted 
for all the " hawagees " to keep in the rear. Would you be- 
lieve it, I too pushed on, shouting to my companions behind, 
to come to my rescue, for danger was nigh at hand. One of 
the dragomen was so earnest in catching his gun from the 
camel's back, that he dropped the water bottle, but who could 
stop, even for a water bottle, in such an excitement ! 

A number of the gentlemen behind, seeing that something 
unusual was going on, now came dashing up, while others, 
thinking we were approaching the place for encamping, and 
that all the bustle and hurry were to see who should be first 
on the ground, deliberately kept on ** the even tenor of their 
way," and knew nothing of the cause of the turmoil, till all 
danger was past. Then what a heroine I was, and how many 
times I told the scene over and over again, and slwwed, not 
" how fields were w^on," but how the sheikh's red mantle shone, 
and how gallantly his spear was borne, as he rushed onward 
to meet the foe. And where was the foe ? Gone, we knew 
not where, we knew not how. Some of the party were so 
rash, as to declare there had been no foe, and some actually 
did not know that there liad been any excitement at all| till 
they arrived at the encampment. Poor souls, they were to 
be pitied surely, for their ignorance. So nxucji for so much. 
We are now encamped in ^ recess amopg the hills, where, 
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although 1 fancy many an Arab might stand on the siitntnitd 
around us, and fire down upon our tents, I sit quietly alone at 
our little table, and shall sleep as calmly to-night, as our talka- 
tive Afabs around Us, drtd crUr growling camels will adihit* 

31st. This is a day ever to be remembered in our annals, 
for this day we entered " the promised land," and now, we be- 
gin to realize that our Desert Life is drawing to a close. And 
I am ready to confess, that I am not sorry the time is at hand, 
when I shall bid good bye to camel riding. Not that I have 
found the motion of a camel so very fatiguing, but there are 
times, when its slow, plodding pace has been intolerable. To- 
day my camel was seized with such an insatiable appetite, 
that he could not pass a tuft without stopping to eat. After a 
while I determined not to suffer this, so on the sheikh coming 
up, I asked him to bid my camel driver go on, and after this, 
when the camel wished to stop, Mohammed, (for my driver 
•bears the prophet's name, J would stoutly pull the rope, and 
■the camel would as stoutly pull another way, so between the 
two, I came near being jerked off more than once. The camel 
. growled, Mohammed yelled, and which of the two sounds was 
most irritating and annoying, I could not tell. 

Perhaps you think riding so slowly for hours, gives grand 
chance for conversation ; permit me to say you were never 
more mistaken in your life. While you are talking with one 
of your party, in the very midst of a sentence perhaps, your 
camel suddenly darts off towards an enticing shrub, and your 
conversation is broken off. Or, you are listening to something 
a gentleman is saying to you, when your camel driver bursts 
out into a loud monotonous song, or engages in a fierce dispute 
with an Arab twenty feet before or behind you. To-day Mrs. 
R. and Mr. B. were having an entertaining talk about Switz- 
erland, when Mohammed suddenly put an end to the conver- 
sation, by leading my camel directly between them. Such are 
some of the beauties of camel riding. Add to this, the inces- 
sant grunting and growling of the brutes, and you may have 
Bome faint idea of a few of the evils, travellers in the Desert 
have to encounter. 
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The camel I had to Akaba was remarkable for never growl- 
ing ; this one I have now is as remarkable for never ceasing 
from growling, for really often for an hour at a time, I have 
known him to send forth a distressing groan with every breath. 

But I have wandered away from the " promised land." Be- 
fore entering it, we passed through what is supposed to be the 
Kadesh-Barnea of the Scriptures, and although the Israelites 
found no water here, we came upon several springs, flowing 
under long tufts of grass and beneath stately palms. Before 
we reached the springs, we came upon a mountain pass, which 
we all ascended on foot. It was short, but steep and rocky. 
Never did I experience such intense heat, as on entering that 
pass. It was like walking through the mouth of an oven. An 
hour after, we stopped for lunch, and rested for half an hour 
under the shade of a tree, for we all knew there was more as- 
cending yet to come. 

Two hours after, we came to the mountain called Es-Sufah, 
a word identical with the Hebrew Zephath, called Hormah, 
where the Amorites chased the children of Israel, and de- 
stroyed them. Here we all dismounted, excepting Mrs. R., 
and one or two of the gentlemen, but I must confess, I did not 
feel equal to going up that steep ro3k on the back of a camel. 
I was an hour walking up, and in all that time I think I 
scarcely put my foot on the fresh earth ; it was all rock ; in 
many places steep, almost perpendicular I might say, and very 
slippery. Yet over this pass, the Egyptian army entered 
Syria, when Mehemet Ali invaded that country. 

The heat was intense all the while we were toiling up that 
lofty rock, and before we had half reached the top, a shower 
of rain fell, but we found shelter under an overhanging cliff, 
and there I sat and watched the camels as they came up one 
by one, each stopping in the worst imaginable places to pick 
at tufls of grass, growing in openings among the rocks. Over 
the mountains we had passed, I cast many a look ; desolate 
and bare were they, but their very desolation and barrenness 
made them the more interesting olyects to us, for here was a 
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sure proof of the prophecy which was spoken against them, 
more than two thousand years ago. Amid the mountains of 
Seir, with their desolations all around me, I had read the pro- 
phecies of Ezekiel in relation to this very region, and now as 
I sat upon this elevated spot and looked back upon Seir, I 
found myself repeating, " I will stretch out my hand against 
thee, and I will make thee most desolate. I will lay thy cities 
waste, and thou shalt be desolate." 

Arriving at the top, we walked along some distance, the 
path descending very gradually, so gradually in fact, that I 
was persuaded to mount and go on with Hassan, while J. had 
to wait for his camel, which as usual, was far in the rear. 
After riding down several bad places, and barely escaping 
being thrown, I refused to ride down, when we came to the 
next steep descent, so I stopped my camel, and declared I 
should get off. There was no place for the camel to kneel on 
that jagged rock ; so with the aid of Hassan's strong arm, I 
jumped off. After that, the way was quite easy, the descent 
being into a wadee studded with shrubs, and enamelled with 
beautiful flowers, peeping every where from the yellow soil. 
Glad was I to see in the distance preparations for encamping, 
for we had been ten hours on the move. Six times this day 
I have mounted and dismounted, which, of itself, is no ordinary 
achievement. 

While the tents were being pitched, I walked about, gather- 
ing a few of the flowers which grew in such rich profusion 
around me, purple and scarlet and pink and yellow and white, 
till I held in my hands a brilliant bouquet. Flowers in the 
Desert! They are like the bright spots, which open upon the 
child of earth, as he travels through this vale of tears. 

We have entered " the promised land," and the Desert is 
behind us. In it I have tasted many pleasures, and encoun- 
tered much fatigue, and not a few inconveniences, but thus far 
I do not repent having taken the journey across it, though I 
shall feel very cautious about recommending a lady tp take 
the same journey. 
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April 1st, Though very tired this evening, I open my desk 
for a few minutes, just to give you a history of this day's pro- 
ceedings. Before six this morning, I was in the saddle, but 
the morning was cloudy, and I missed my usual sunrise view. 
It was very cold too, and before I had gone far, I was obliged 
to stop, and hunt out from my huge saddle-bags, my thick 
cloak, which I have not yet laid aside, for it really seems that 
the cold of Mount Sinai has come back to us. 

Notwithstanding our ascent and descent yesterday we have 
been coming up hill a good deal to-day, till I am sure we must 
be quite three thousand feet above the level of the sea. "We 
now realise that the Desert lies behind us, that we have left it 
forever, for to-day we have seen grass in abundance, and two 
or three times saw Arabs plowing, the plow being a rude look- 
ing afiair, drawn by a camel. About ten o'clock, the sheikh 
wished to stop, and wait for the baggage camels, which were 
quite in the rear. We dismounted, and sat down on the grass 
amid the bright flowers, and when the parties were all to- 
gether, the sheikh told them there was danger ahead, for that 
the sheikh of the tribe through whose country we were pass- 
ing, had just sent him word, he disputed his right to take us 
to Hebron, and that he should come out with his Arabs, to 
fight with our sheikh for the privilege of taking us on,' We 
were warned to keep together, and the Arabs were told to 
look well to their arms. Mr. W. buckled on his broad red belt, 
and I sumamed him '^ the knight of the crimson belt," while 
Mr. Y., who is never seen without his gun, I dubbed " the man 
at arms," The gentlemen looked and said valiant things, 
while the dragomen told dreadful stories about this same 
redoubtable sheikh, who had often interfered in this very man- 
ner. But the day wore on, and neither sheikh or warlike 
Arab appeared, and all at once, some sagacious one cried out, 
*' pooh ! it is the first of April, and it is all a humbug." And 
so it proved, some of the gentlemen concocting the plan, and 
getting the sheikh to tell that doleful story. Of course the 
dragomen had to be in the secret, as they all knew there was 
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no such quarrelsome sheikh on the road to Hebron. I cannot 
say how many of the party believed the report, or how many 
thought it a hoax from the beginning. Loud laughter is sound- 
ing from some of the tents, as jokes appropriate to the day, 
are being played upon some unsuspecting one, but I am too 
tired to take an active part in the merriment. 

2nd. Though we have left the Desert behind us, its fatigues 
still follow us, for I do not hesitate to pronounce this the worst 
day I ever knew. Although it was but six hours' journey 
from our place of encampment to Hebron, we started at our 
usual hour, that we might arrive the earlier in Hebron, and 
have time to look about that ancient city. 

For the first hour my camel was insufferable, being deter- 
mined to stop at every shrub, while Mohammed was equally 
determined the other way, so the camel vented his displeasure 
in a series of growls and groans, and Mohammed answered, 
each one with a cry, between a yell and an execration. But 
I soon had worse troubles than these, for we began to ascend 
a mountain side, stony and barren, where the wind came rushing 
down with such violence, that is was with difficulty I could 
keep my seat, and sometimes it was quite as much as the 
oamel could do to battle against such q, br§eze, Down came 
the rain too, driving with vehemence against us, i^nd then I 
remembered how qften among the mountains in the Desert, I 
had longed for rain, that I might see the water dash down the 
mountain sides, But to-day, I found it was eaisier to wish for 
rain, than to bear it when it came, fqr th^ wind blew so vio^ 
lently, I could nqt keep my clo^ around me, g^nd therefore 
soon was very wet. The rain made the rocks slippery, and 
after jerking and slipping along on my camel more than an 
hour, my saddle turned, ^nd I was obliged to dismount. Then 
I thought I would walk, till we came to a better path, but after 
walking nearly an hour, I concluded there was nothing better 
in store, so I determined to mount, and bear all as well as I 
could. 

It seemed to me we wound through countless ravines sijuong 
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the mountains, and at every turn, I strained my eyes to look 
for Hebron. Sometimes we passed lovely spots, where the bright 
green grain was springing up, but generally the hills were 
stony and barren, like many hills and fields in New England. 
They were the hills and plains of Judea, and as such were full 
of interest in our eyes. 

Six hours passed, and still the wind blew, and occasional 
showers of rain beat upon us, and we wound in and out among 
the mountains, and wondered when we should see Hebron. 
Another hour dragged on, and still almost another, when on 
emerging from a mountain gorge, the loveliest valley lay be- 
fore us. On the left, the hills' sloped gentiy down, and their 
sides were clothed with the brightest green, which contrasted 
vividly with the dark olive trees, with which the hills and the 
valleys were studded. On the opposite side, rose the stone 
houses of Hebron, crowned by the dome and minaret of a 
mosque, built over the supposed cave of " the field of Macpe- 
lah." I stopped more than once to gaze upon this exquisite 
scene, but suddenly the sky was overcast, and the rain fell in 
torrents, and then I found what a difference the sunlight 
makes in the look of a landscape, for the exquisite green was 
shaded over, and the olive trees looked brown and dingy. 

Although there is no quarantine at present at Hebron, the 
Health Officers permitted us to take up our abode in their 
buildings, and the agent was kind enough to give np his own 
room to us, and although at home, I should have looked upon 
this room as a comfortless affair, it is so much better than en- 
camping upon the wet ground, it seems a little Paradise. A 
straw matting covers part of the floor, and at the upper end of 
the room is a divan, and on this our beds are laid, which for- 
tunately escaped a wetting. A servant is bringing up what lug- 
gage we need, and every time he comes into the room, he leaves 
his slippers at the door. We have a pan of coals, and are now 
quite comfortable, but the rain still comes at intervals, so I 
dare not venture into the town, which lies directly in front of me. 
Some of the gentlemen have been taking a walk, and they 
pronounce it the dirtiest place they ever saw. 
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Could I have seen the spot supposed to be the cave where 
" they buried Abraham and Sarah his wife, where they buried 
Isaac and Rebecca his wife," and where Jacob " buried Leah," 
and was afterwards carried by his sons, no storm could have 
kept me in, but no Christian is allowed to enter that holy 
place, as the Mohammedans consider it sacred to themselves. 

In another direction there is a magnificent old oak, under 
which it is said Abraham received the three heavenly visitants, 
but we shall hope to see that to-morrow before we start for 
Jerusalem. As I write this word, " Jerusalem," my pen lin- 
gers over every letter, and my heart dilates with joy as I think 
that to-morrow I can say, my " feet shall stand in thy gates O 
Jerusalem." Then I shall forget the toils and fatigues of the 
Desert, then the discomforts of this day will vanish away, and 
I shall be happy in " the city of the great king." 

The sun has just peeped through the clouds, and I have stood 
at the window, and gazed abroad upon the scene, trying to ^x 
my mind upon some of the events, that have happened in this 
place, from the time when " Abraham built here an altar unto 
the Lord," until David left Hebron, where he had " reigned 
over Judah seven years and six months," and " took the strong- 
hold of Zion." 

And now I must close this long letter. What a package 
I shall have to send from Jerusalem ! 
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LETTER XXXI. 

Departure iVom Hebron.— Trouble and suffering.— Vineyards.— Pools of 
Solomon.— Bad road.— FearfU storm. — Arrival at Jerusalem.- The 
Jews.— The walls of Jerusalem.— Mount of Olives.— Gethsemane.— 
Bethesda.— Mosque of St. Omar.— Lepers.- Citadel of David.— Cos- 
tume.— Tower of Hippicus.— Dirty streets.— Garden of Gethsemane. — 
Olivet. 

Jerusalem, April 8th. 

My diab M.— 

This being your birth-day, I have chosen to address my first 
letter from Jerusalem to you, and thus you see, that though in 
a far distant land, and on this consecrated soil, that my feet 
for years have longed to press, 1 do not forget the times and 
seasons, particularly appropriated to some loved one at home. 

You will doubtless be surprised at the interval of seven days 
that has elapsed since my last date, for contrary to my usual 
custom, I did not begin a letter on my first arrival here, but when 
I tell you all I have undergone, and all I have accomplished 
in that interval, I am sure your surprise will be of a different 
nature. 

On Monday we breakfasted at six o'clock, for although 
it is a journey of only six hours from Hebron to Jeru- 
salem, we wanted to be off early in the morning, that we 
might have time to diverge from our way and visit Bethlehem. 
The weather was by no means favorable, for it seemed likely 
to be a repetition of the day before, and a council was called 
in our room, whether we would come on that day, or remain 
in Hebron, till the weather had changed. Some were for 
waiting, but as we were not comfortable in our quarters there, . 
and as the bad weather might last some days, I was anxious 
to come directly on, that I might be settled in our temporary 
home here as soon as possible, so it was decided we should' 
proceed that day. 

Four hours I sat with my bonnet on, waiting for the sum- 
27 
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mons to mount, but the confusion and wrangling were so great, 
we, at one time, thought it exceedingly doubtful whether we 
got away at all that day. The camels were dismissed, so for- 
tunately we were spared the noise of their growling, but 
instead, we had the neighing of horses, the braying of donkeys, 
and tlie quarrelling of the owners of the horses and mules. At 
last we were told that all was ready, and I went down stairs, 
equipped for the rain, which came in occasional showers. I 
preferred a donkey, as I am so utterly unaccustomed to a 
horse ; my own saddle which I had brought with me from 
Egypt, was already on the donkey, and nothing was 
in the way of our immediate departure. Mr. F., J. and I 
mounted, and then we found no horse had come for the German 
R. So we left him to come on with Hassan, and set off, the 
other R. having gone on before. 

From that moment my troubles began, and although the 
recollection of all I suffered that day is still fresh in my mind, 
I cannot expect to make you realize the half I endured. As 
for the road, there is but one epithet that can be bestowed 
upon it, it was " perfectly horrible." I will defy the whole 
civilized world to produce one equal to it. For some distance 
from Hebron, it was paved, but with large, irregular stones, 
from between which the earth had been washed away by the 
late rains, so that it was like leaping from stone to stone. 
Slippery as they were from the rain, you may fancy how 
agreeable was the motion in going over them. After we left 
the pavings, the remainder of the way was either all rocks 
and stones, or all mud, and in the whole distance from Hebron 
to Jerusalem, I do not tliink, put all the good spots together, 
they would make one mile of even a tolerable road. Often 
when mounted on my huge camel, have I sighed for a nice 
little donkey, but when I was on one, I sadly missed the broad 
back of my camel, my large, roomy saddle, and the two strong 
pegs I could hold on by. It was an eiTor in judgment, my 
taking a donkey, for I believe T should have got along much 
better on a horse. But I so dislike to try new things. 
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Shortly after leaving Hebron, we came upon a rich vallej, 
planted with the vine and the olive. Each field was fenced 
in with a good stone wall, and each vineyard had a small tower 
in one corner of it. How vividly came to my mind the de- 
scription of a vineyard, as given by Isaiah. " My well-beloved 
hath a vineyard in a very fruitful hill ; a,nd he fenced it, and 
gathered out the stones thereof, and planted it with the choicest 
vine, and built a tower in the midst of it, and also made a wine 
press therein." 

No wonder that the vine looks flourishing in this valley, for 
it is a part of the valley, (or brook as it is called in Numbers,) 
of Eschol, where the spies, sent out to view " the promised 
land," " cut down from thence a branch with one cluster of 
grapes," which " they bare between two upon a staff." 

But it was not all fertile fields through which our path lay, 
for often the hills and the valleys were rocky and barren, 
though we saw many meadows, where the grain was springing 
up, and where the grass looked well. Many herds of flocks 
and goats, were browsing upon the hill-side, and once, when 
it was raining fast, we saw a shepherd tenderly covering a 
young kid with his mantle, which immediately brought that 
passage to my mind, where we are told, " He shall gather the 
lambs with his arm, and carry them in his bosom." Whenever 
I saw a boy tending a flock, I could not but think, how many 
times the youthful David might have led his father's sheep 
over these very hills, and through these smiling dales. Here 
perhaps the mind of " the sweet singer of Israel " was first 
stored with those beautiful thoughts, and that divine imagery, 
which afterwards gave birth to those holy Psalms, which have 
proved a consolation and comfort to myriads of the sons of 
men. Here perhaps was one of the very " pastures " which 
suggested that short, but very beautiful Psalm, " The Lord is 
my shepherd." Beside one of these ** water brooks," which 
flowed along our path, he may have thrown himself dov.n in 
the heat of the day, and then he may have thought of the 
similitude between " a hart " panting " after the water brooks," 
and a soul longing after God. 
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About three hours after we started, Hassan and Mr. R. 
overtook us, but they were mounted o i swift horses, and were 
therefore soon far beyond us. Further on, we all met for 
lunch, beside "the pools of Solomon," which are immense 
reservoirs of water, enclosed in walls of solid masonry, sup- 
posed to have been built by Solomon himself. From these 
pools, an aqueduct formerly carried t'.e water to Bethlehem 
and Jerusalem. 

Once more the rain fell in torrents, and we decided not to 
go to Bethlehem, but to strive to reach Jerusalem as soon as 
possible. Mr. R. and Hassan rode on to engage rooms for us 
at one of the hotels, and Mr. F., J. an 1 I, were left to pursue 
the remainder of the journey alone, attended by one solitary 
Arab. 

This did not seem to agree with the dreadftil stories we 
heard before leaving Cairo, that it was unsafe to travel, unat- 
tended by a guard, anywhere in the neighborhood of Jerusa- 
lem. An attack from the Arabs was the least evil in my mind 
just then, for the road was so bad, I had as much as I could 
think about to take care of myself, and keep on my saddle. 
Whether we were slipping over stones, or wading through 
streams, or sinking in the mud, my only care was to keep on 
my donkey. Once I was pitched over his head, once over the 
tail, and once over the side. Three times I attempted to 
walk, but between the wet stones and the deep mud, my pro- 
gress was very slow. Night too, was coming on, and if the 
gate should be closed when we reached Jerusalem, what would 
become of us, tired and wet as we were ? My donkey was 
getting hungry, and like a camel, wanted to eat every nice 
looking bit of grass in the path. But this appetite could not 
be indulged, so every time he stopped, my Arab would give 
him a vigorous kick, which nearly threw me out of the saddle. 
A young colt was in our company, and that saw M, now and 
then, to give the donkey a kick, which the latter was not slow 
in returning. Was ever anybody so troubled as I was ? I 
declared if the roads in Syria were like that, nothing would 
tempt me to go to Beyroot by land. 
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We passed the road leading to Bethlehem, but the hail was 
driving into our faces, and we could see nothing of the town 
or the Convent And from that time, till we reached this 
city, more than three hours, I do not think there were fifteen 
minutes that it did not rain or hail, and I do not hesitate to 
say, that in those three hours were comprised more suffering and 
discomfort, than have often fallen to my lot for a whole year of 
my life. While riding over an open, unprotected plain, the worst 
storm came on it was ever my fortune to encounter. Even J., 
with all his experience of bad weather, was forced to confess that 
it exceeded anything he had ever known. The wind blew 
fiercely upon us, and the hail beat with such violence as ac- 
tually to wound my face and neck. The donkey could scarcely 
battle with such a tempest, and my Arab was forced to walk 
beside him to keep him up, and to hold me on, for I was too 
exhausted, too wet and too cold, to support myself in the 
saddle. This terrible storm lasted more than an hour, before 
there was the slightest abatement, and I thought several times 
I could not endure much more, if it did not soon subside. I 
begged J. to let me get off, and lie down on the ground, and 
rest there till the fury of the storm was over, but to that, of 
course, he would not listen for a moment. Once, in a distant 
field, we saw a ruined wall, and then I wanted to go there for 
shelter, but that would not do either, for a delay of fifteen 
minutes might make us too late to be admitted within the gates 
that night. I tried to think of the interesting country through 
which we were passing : I strained my eyes to catch a view 
of Jerusalem, and endeavored to fix my mind upon " the holy 
city," to dwell upon its ancient glory and grandeur, when 
« God's temple crowned the sacred mount," but it was all in 
vain ; I could only moan at each new blast of wind, at each 
fresh torrent of rain and hail that beat upon me. Then I 
sent my thoughts in a new direction, for knowing it was our 
dear father's birth-day, I endeavored to conjecture what you 
were all about at that hour, and whether, in the congratula- 
tions given and received, were mingled thoughts of the distant 
27* 
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wanderer, but the contrast was so great between you in my 
loved home, and me, suffering cold and hunger, and fatigue, 
and exposure almost incredible for a female, that I shrunk 
from the contemplation of it, I cannnot tell you how I lived 
through that terrible hour ; it is past now, but the recollection 
of it will never leave me, and I am sure I can never think of 
** the plains of Bethlehem " without a shudder. 

Happily the storm subsided a little, and the road became 
somewhat better, but long before we reached the city, the sun 
went down, and our guide assured us the gates would be shut. 
Poor fellow ! I pitied him, for he was barefooted, and but 
scantily clothed ; however, I promised him a good buksheesh, 
and that seemed to console him wonderfully. For the last 
hour he was obliged to hold me on the saddle, as I was quite 
too weak to sustain-myself. At last the walls of " the city of 
David " were before us, and we found our worst predictions 
verified, for the gate was shut ! J. called " Hassan, Hassan," 
at the top of his voice, and to our great joy, we heard him 
answer, that the gate should be opened immediately, for finding 
we could not arrive till after nightfall, he had taken the pre- 
caution to go to the American Consul, who had kindly sent 
his janissary, with an order to open the gate for us whenever 
we should arrive. The hotels were full, but rooms had been 
engaged at a private house, and Hassan had seen that a pan 
of coals was carried to our room, before he came to meet us at 
the gate. 

And this was my entrance into Jerusalem ! Wet as though 
I had fallen into a river, so weak that Hassan was obliged to 
support me in his strong arms, I rode through narrow, dark 
streets, so miserably paved, that my donkey seemed jerking, 
rather than walking along. Once the street was so steep, we 
went up steps at intervals, and then we went down a covered 
way, where it was so dark, I could not see before, or behind 
me. At last we reached this house. How welcome was the 
shelter! I was borne up stairs, and then Mrs. Max was 
obliged to undress me like a baby, and lay me in my bed. 
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Our luggage was all behind at Hebron, but she brought me 
dry clothes of her own, and looked after my comfort as ten- 
derly as my own mother could. The next day I did not leave 
my bed, but on Wednesday morning I got up refreshed, and 
suffering vefy little inconvenience from the exposure of Mon- 
day, though it seems a miracle I escaped so well. 

Our sojourning in the Desert lasted just forty days, during 
which time I rode about six hundred miles on a camel, and 
slept thirty-eight nights in a tent. Since I left Cairo, I had 
not looked into a glass, and as I had exposed myself to the 
sun, I knew I must have become quite swarthy in my com- 
plexion, so on the morning of Wednesday, I treated myself to 
a peep at a looking-glass, and I started back when I caught 
the first glimpse, for I could scarcely believe it was " I, my- 
self." I am sure, in an Egyptian dress, I might pass for an 
Egyptian woman. But never mind looks ! I was never 
healthier in my life, than during my wanderings in the Desert, 
and so long as we have arrived here safely, and have neither 
been robbed or murdered, as was predicted more than once 
before we left Cairo, we have no cause thus far to repent our 
journey here. 

Finding it necessary to replenish my wardrobe, I applied to 
Mrs. Max, who told me I could have a dress made here, and 
nicely too, but the dressmaker was a man ! Would I object 
to having him? The idea was a -novel one, of having a man 
to take my measure, and fit a dress for me, but the dress was 
indispensable, so the dressmaker was sent for. At the ap- 
pointed hour he came, and instead of the spruce, dapper little 
tailor, I expected to see, I beheld a tall, spare, middle-aged 
man, so poorly dressed, that I thought at first he was one of 
the numerous throng, who daily come here to sell trinkets of 
pearl, beads, and little articles made of olive wood. Surely, 
I said to myself, if the outer appearance can be any proof of 
the taste of the person, my dress will not be made in the most 
fashionable or becoming manner. But he seemed to under- 
stand his trade very well, and as I looked at his thin, pale 
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face, and large, mournful eyes, and his long locks of hair, 
which flowed below his skull cap, and reached his shoulders, 
I felt insensibly interested in him, and I inquired his history 
of Mrs. Max, who told me he was a German Jew, who, like 
many of his brethren in distant lands, had so eam%st a longing 
for " the holy city," that he came here to live, and when his 
sojourn on earth was over, to lay his bones on the hill-side, 
where the shadow of the ancient temple once fell. The last 
year has been a hard season for the Jews, many of whom are 
miserably poor, and I am told by good authority here, that 
last winter, many actually died of want and starvation. They 
beset us in our walks, and beg for a little buksheesh, and I 
cannot bear to turn away from them as I do from other beggars, 
for they belong to that nation to whom the promises were first 
made, and " from whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ came." 
The holy, the beautiful city, the joy of the whole earth, the 
heritage of their fathers, has been taken from them, and they 
are outcasts and wanderers in that land, where their forefath- 
ers were priests and kings. 

But I have wandered from my dressmaker. As the dress 
is not yet finished, I can't tell how well he has succeeded in 
his profession. 

And now I must tell you a little about our sight-seeing 
here. You can readily imagine it has been with feelings of 
no ordinary interest that we have walked about Jerusalem, and 
looked upon spots, associated with the most holy, the most 
endearing, the most awful scenes, that have ever been wit- 
nessed on earth. Here we have found that, 

" 'Tis sweet to him who treasures love divine. 

The coasts with zeal of palmer old to trace, 
Hills, vales and streams of holy Palestine, 

And mark in every ancient hallowed place 
What rays of glory wont of old to shine, 

What acts of wonder, and what words of grace; 
How here the mourner heard glad news of rest. 

Here the deaf ear the Saviour's presence blest. 
The sightless eye beheld, the speechless tongue confest" 
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Instead of giving 'you the details of each day, I shall tell 
you, in a connected way, where we have been, and what we 
have seen here, the last four days, as I can then do more 
justice to the places, than by breaking up the events, to give 
them in a journal form. Our first walk was upon the wall 
which encircles the city, in order that we might get a good 
view of the different localities, and impress them on our minds * 
and I need not say how many times during the survey, we 
repeated to each other, " Walk about Zion, and go round about 
her, and tell the towers thereof, mark well her bulwarks, and 
set up her houses." In fact, our Bibles are our constant com- 
panions, for every scene calls up some Scripture narrative, 
some holy association. Instead of meeting travellers here 
with Murray's Guide-books in their hands, as in almost every 
other part of the world, you meet them with their Bibles, and 
you may fancy how very impressive must be a Scripture 
narrative, when read on the very spot where it was written, 
and amid scenes which suggested the imagery and parables 
used in the narratives. 

How many times during our walks outside the walls, when 
we have stood upon some high hill, and looked across over a 
lovely valley, to the turretted walls, the domes and minarets 
of the city, have we burst forth with, " beautiful for situation, 
the joy of the whole earth, is Mount Zion." 

The present wall, which encircles "the Holy City," was 
built in 1542 by Sultan Sulyman, and has a battlement and 
loop-holes, and is forty feet high, and four thick, and about 
three miles in circumference. Of the several gates mentioned 
in the Scriptures, and by Josephus, four only are now left 
open, leading to the four cardinal points. The west gate is 
known to the Europeans by the name of the Jaffa gate, 
because it leads to Jaffa, Bethlehem, Hebron, and Gaza, but 
the natives call it " Rab Achaleel," " the gate of the friend," 
in honor of Abraham, who lived in Hebron, and who is called 
in Holy Writ, " the friend of God." The north gate is called 
" the Damascus gate," because it leads to that city, though by 
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the natives it is called ^'Bab Ashsham/' Sham being the 
Arabic for Damascus. The East gate is known as St. Steph- 
en's gate, because outside that gate it is supposed the first 
Christian martyr was stoned, but the native Christians here 
call it " Bab Sadna Miriam," " the gate of our Lady Mary," 
because it leads to the Church where the Virgin Mary is said 
to have been buried. The south gate is named ^' the Zion 
gate," because it is on the Mount of Zion, but the natives 
term it " bab Seedna David," " the gate of our Lord David," 
because outside this gate is the tomb of David. 

Besides these, there is the Golden gate, which is always 
kept closed, as it opens upon Mount Moriah, where the Mosque 
of St. Omar now stands, which no Jew or Christian is allowed 
to approach. 

Within the walls, the city seems to be divided into four parts, 

by the natural division of four distinct hills, Zion, Moriah, 

Acra, and Bezetha. The hill of Zion is two thousand, four 

hundred feet above the level of the Mediterranean ; that of 

Moriah is two thousand, three hundred, and that of Acra, two 

thousand, six hundred, while I have not been able to find 

out the height of Bezetha. "Without the walls, a deep valley 

encompasses the city, divided into three portions, called the 

valley of Jehosaphat, the valley of Hinnom, and the valley 

of Gihon. Beyond these vallies rise high hills, recalling to 

our minds the lines, 

" Look how the hills on every side, 
Jerusalem enclose." 

Having thus, in rather a dry and statistical manner, given 
you some idea of the localities of Jerusalem, I am now ready 
to enter a little more into particulars, and I will begin, where 
we began, on the hill Bezetha, where the city lay like a map 
before us. And here I will say that Jerusalem occupies more 
ground than I had imagined, but so narrow are the streets, 
from the walls you see nothing but a wilderness of stone 
houses, with flat, plastered roofs, each roof having two or more 
domes. But I will tell you more about the houses another 
time. 
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The first thing that attracted mj attention was a high hill 
away on our left, studded over with many a dark olive tree, 
and I said " that must be the Mount of Olives." And I was 
not mistaken, for on looking at an excellent plan of the city 
that we had, I found it corresponded with the localities there 
given. Need I say the very name of the Mount of Olives 
caused my heart to thrill with tender emotions ? More than 
once, I stopped to look at it, and the tears rushed to my eyes, 
as I remembered how oft He, the Holy, the Undefiled One, 
had climbed its ru^ed sides, and sat down beneath the shade 
of its olive trees. 

At the foot of the hill, enclosed in high walls, we saw a few 
venerable looking trees, and a man in the garb of a monk 
standing at the gate. It was the garden of Gethsemane, the 
spot, next to Calvary, dearest to every pious heart. 

Passing along the wall near St. Stephen's gate, on the left, 
outside the walls, we saw a large pool or reservoir of water, 
called by some " the pool of Bethesda," while by others, a 
deep trench, on the right, within the walls, is so named. 
Which of the two is the place where the impotent man lay 
waiting for the moving of the waters, I cannot take upon my- 
self to say. 

Then we came to that part of the wall which commands a 
view of the mosque of St. Omar, supposed to be built upon 
the spot where Solomon's Temple once stood. Here we stop- 
ped to look down upon the vast court that surrounds the 
mosque, but our observations were soon interrupted by a per- 
emptory call from some soldiers to come down, so we were 
obliged to descend, and pass the mosque on the outside of the 
wall, till we got to a convenient distance beyond, when we 
once more ascended the wall, and continued our walk. And 
here I may as well tell you all I know about this mosque, for 
as I said once before, no Christian is allowed to approach it. 
One of our party, in walking about the city, the first day 
after our arrival, turned to go towards it, without knowing 
where he was, when he was instantly assailed by boys who 
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threw large stones at him. We got a very fine view after* 
wardd of it, from the top of the Governor's house, which bj 
the way, is said to occupy the site of the Palace of Pontius 
Pilate. 

We found the Mosque a large building, octagonal in form, 
each side measuring, we judged, between sixty and seventy 
feet. The lower part of the wall is composed of marbles of 
different colors, arranged in fantastic mosaics. Above are the 
windows, fifty-six in number, pointed in shape, and of beauti- 
fully stained glass. The dome is large, and covered on the 
outside with lead, which gives it a sombre look, and is sur- 
mounted by a tall gilt crescent. When will that crescent be 
abased, and the cross exalted to its place ? When will wor- 
ship again be offered on that mount to the Most High ? 

The mosque is built upon a platform, fifteen or sixteen feet 
above the area around it, paved with marble, and approached 
by several flights of steps, over each of which are beautiful 
archways. This platform is four hundred and fifty feet from 
east to west, and five hundred and fifty from north to south, 
and it is adorned with fountains and cypress trees, and several 
praying places, one said to have been used by Fatima, the daugh- 
ter of the Prophet. The area around the platform is at present 
clothed with grass of the brightest green, and there we saw chil- 
dren at play, who, as soon as they perceived us on the top of the 
house, took up stones, which they attempted to throw at us. 
The reason given for this unwillingness to have Christians or 
Jews approach this spot, is that when King Solomon dedicated 
the temple to Jehovah, he made the petition, '^ what prayer 
and supplication soever be offered by any man, then hear thou 
in heaven thy dwelling-place, and forgive, and do, and give 
to every man, according to his ways," and therefore they are 
afraid that if Jews or Christians are admitted, they might pray 
to God to give them once more this hallowed soil, and that 
their prayer would be heard and answered. 

Stopping often to look at some cherished spot in the valley 
below, or at the group of wo^en in their white mantles n^rap- 
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ped closelj around them, who were visiting the grave of some 
loved one, or flitting in and out among the trees, we came to 
the part of the wall near the Zion gate. Here the path was 
so narrow, and the walking so insecure, we were obliged to 
descend, and then we found ourselves suddenly among some 
of the most loathsome and disgusting persons it was ever my 
lot to meet. They were the lepers, sitting by the wayside, to 
bask in the sun, and to beg piteously of every passer by. Some 
had large white spots on their hands and faces ; others had 
their fingers eaten away to the joints, while some had cavities 
around their eyes, which made them look like living skeletons. 
They live in wretched huts near the wall, and they are not 
allowed to go to any other part of the city, though I have oc- 
casionally met a few outside the walls. They never offer to 
touch a person, or to follow any one, which is the only pleasing' 
feature about their begging. They are allowed to intermarry, 
with each other, and the children, though often seeming healthy 
at their birth, invariably show signs before long, of the dread 
and incurable disease to which they are heirs. 

On the hill of Zion is the " Citadel of David,'* so called, be- 
cause it occupies the same spot where once stood the ancient* 
citadel of David. It consists of several buildings, joined to- 
gether, and surrounded by a deep trench, and is supposed to* 
have been built by Sultan Suleyman. 

In the square, front of the citadel, we saw women assem- 
bled with the produce of their gardens and fields, which they 
seamed very eager to sell. The people here are much fairer 
than in Egypt and Arabia ; indeed many of them are as light 
aa Europeans. They are generally characterized by remark- 
ably handsome eyes, and I have met in^ this city some of the 
most beautiful children I ever saw. Except the country- 
women, all the women you see here, are wrapped from head 
to foot in a white mantle, which covers even their faces, ex- 
cept the eyes. The women of Bethlehem wear a coarse blue* 
gown, and over that a long plain jacket of red woollen stuff, 
aiid over their heads a white 83arf, which they wrap aroundi 
28 
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their Bhoulders. The men dress a good deal like those of 
Egypt, some in long robes, others in loose trousers and nicely 
fitting jackets, while the Arabs are seen with their coarse bur- 
nooses of brown and white woollen, and their yellow or red 
shawls confined around their heads with a rope, or skein of 
cotton. 

Near the citadel, is the " the tower of Hippicus," built by 
Herod the Great, who also built two others, called Fhasuelus 
and Marianne. When Titus conquered Jerusalem, he left 
these three towers standing, as places of shelter for his sol- 
diers, but some time after, two were destroyed, and Hip- 
picus alone remains. From it waves the Turkish flag every 
Friday, the Mohammedan Sunday. From Zion gate, we 
walked through, the town to our house, and I must say that 
the streets of Jerusalem are the dirtiest, the most unattractive 
I ever saw in any land. They are narrow, and paved with 
stones of every shape and size, so that you are obliged to hob- 
ble along, rather than walk. They are never swept, and now 
after the rains, the mud has so accumulated, the utmost care 
is needed to keep from slipping down. Neither is mud the 
only thing to be avoided, for it is necessary to have eyes on 
every side to escape the filth and dirt, which are deposited in 
unlooked-for places. 

The bazaars are not very attractive, and in the other streets, 
the houses present bare stone walls, broken here and there 
by a high, latticed window. On every side we meet beggars, 
and, as I told you once before, there is one class I cannot bear 
to turn away from ; they are the Jews, poor and wretched 
in the city once their own, and as I meet them begging in the 
streets, I« recall the mournful Lamentation of Jeremiah, '< ^ 
her people sigh, they seek bread." 

After making this circuit of the walls, our next walk was to 
Gethsemane apd the Mount of Olives. Ah, what names are 
these I Do they not send a thrill to your heart ? Even now 
as I write them, I pause to think of the scenes they witnessed 
more than eighteen hundred years ago, when He, the Oreal 
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Teacher, and his disciples, visited a^n and again these sa- 
cred spots. 

Groing out of St. Stephen's gate, we left, on oar right, the 
Turkish hurjing ground, and descending into the Talley, came 
to the brook Kedron, which is dried up now, there being only 
water in it during the rainy season. Like One of old, we went 
" over the brook Kedron," where was a garden, into the which 
^ we entered," and I can assure you it was with no ordinary 
feelings of interest, I walked about that garden, and under 
the shade of those venerable trees, thinking that perhaps I 
stood on the very spot, where my Saviour once knelt in agony, 
and where '' his sweat was as it were great drops of blood 
falling down to the ground." I sat down near one of the 
trees, and taking out my Bible, read all that the different 
Evangelists relate of this '^ agony in the garden." I seemed 
to see it all before me, the sleeping disciples who ^^ could not 
watch for one hour," the '^ man of sorrows" wrestling with 
God for strength to bear the mortal agony laid upon Him, and 
when heart and flesh ahnost failed Him, <^ there appeared an 
angel unto Him from Heaven, strengthening Him." Then 1 
slowly paced up and down the garden, dwelling upon every 
point of the sacred narrative, as I had never dwelt before. 
How I longed to know the precise spot, where the agonizing 
prayer was offered up, and where the drops of blood bedewed 
the ground ! But that was impossible. Enough for me to 
know, 

"There is a spot within this sacred dale, 
That felt Thee kneeling, touched thy prostrate brow. 
One angel knows it. 

The shades of evening gathered slowly around Him, and 
His soul became " exceeding sorrowful, even unto death," 
but prayer and the holy angels strengthened Him, and He 
ealmly went forth to meet the doom, that had been foretold 
ages before. Step by step, he saw the multitude, eager for his 
blood, approach, their ^Mantems and torches" shedding a 
flaring light on all around, while their ^^ weapons" glittered in 
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the yellow blaze. Down the hill they came ; they crossed 
the brook and entered the very precincts of the garden, and 
then He stepped calmly forth to meet them, asking the simple 
question, '^ are ye come as against a thief to take me? I sat 
daily with you teaching in the temple, and ye laid no hold 
upon me." 

At that dread hour, when He was more than ever in need 
of human sympathy, " all the disciples forsook Him and fled." 
Countless times have I read this sonl-thrilling and soul-sub- 
duing history, but never did it come home to my heart with 
such force, as when I read it in the garden of Gethsemane. 

Perhaps you are ready to say it is not certain this is the 
original garden of Gethsemane, and I am as ready to admit the 
truth of what you say, and to acknowledge it might have been 
under any of the other olive trees, so plentifully sprinkled on 
the hills around, that the '' agony in the garden" took place, 
but it must have been quite near this spot, not far from Ke- 
dron, and on the way to Olivet. Neither do I affirm that these 
are the same trees which stood here eighteen centuries ago, 
but the olive is known to be a long lived tree, and further- 
more, as they propagate themselves, these may be the off- 
spring of the very trees that witnessed our Saviour's agony. 

The Mount of Olives rises two thousand seven hundred 
feet above the level of the Mediterranean, and four hundred 
above the bed of the Kedron. It is a rugged hill, and the as- 
cent to it is rather fatiguing, but my thoughts were with the 
past, for I was thinking how ofl the Blessed Lord had trod 
this very path, accompanied by His chosen disciples, and of 
the teachings He had here given them. 

Although St. Luke tells us, ^^ He led them out as far as to 
Bethany, and He lifted up His hands and blessed them, and 
it came to pass, while He blessed them. He was parted from 
them, and carried up into heaven," yet the summit of the 
Mount of Olives was fixed upon at an early age in the Bomish 
Church, as the place of Christ's ascension, and a large church 
was built on the spot, which is now in ruins. A small chapel 
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is there, in which is shown in a stone, the impression, made bj 
the foot of our Saviour as He ascended into Heaven ! Such 
sights as this are very repugnant to my taste, and exceed- 
ingly out of place amid scenes that speak so strongly to the 
heart and soul of the loving disciple. 

From the summit of Olivet, we had an extensive view of 
the country around. Hidden in a valley beneath, lay Beth- 
any, and " over against" it, on a hill, we saw Bethphage, while 
far beyond, in an opening among the mountains, we could 
plainly see the Dead Sea, backed by the blue hills of Moab. 
Turning around, we saw the Holy City, sitting like a Queen 
upon her hills, her towers and domes and minarets standing 
out boldly and distinctly against the clear sky. How we 
longed to witness the sunset from this elevated spot, and as 
the bright moon came up, to pace beneath the olive-shaded 
walks of Grethsemane, but these luxuries are denied us, unless 
we are willing to sleep all night outside the walls, or to pay 
the janissary of the consulate, and a soldier at the gate, a good 
fee to keep the gate open for us. 

There is one thing here that reminds me of my home, the 
sound of a bell. JBarly in the morning of my first day at 
Jamsalem, I was awakened by the bell of a convent near, 
calling to morning prayer. For more than five months, I had 
not heard a bell ring, and as the familiar sound fell upon my 
ears, it made my heart thrill with emotions of joy and pleasure, 
\ike those caused by '^ some dear familiar strain." And that 
afternoon, as we came down in silence from Olivet, that bell 
pealed forth its call to '^ evensong," and as its clear notes rung 
out on the air, it brought before me the image of my own 
loved church in my distant home, which perhaps I never 
more may see. 

I have written this letter at odd intervals duriqg the day, 
and I must reserve the remainder of my walk outside the 
walls, for another time, as the mail goes to-morrow. 

58* 
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I^ E T T E R XXXII. 

Tho Cave of Jeremiah.^Tombs of the Kings.— Kedron.— Tomb of the 
Virgin Mary. — Pillar of Absalom. — Tomb of Jehosaphat. — ^Tomb of St. 
James. — Tomb of Zechariah. — Burying Place of the Jews. — Fountain 
of the Virgin.— Pool of Siloam.— Valley of Hinnom.— Well of Nehe- 
raiah. — Hill of evil counsel.— Aceldama.— Hill of offence.— Pool of Gi- 
hon.— English Chnrch,— Bethany,— Tomb of Lazarus.- Palm Sunday. 
Armenian Convent. — Tomb of David. — ^Arranging plans. 

Jbbusjxem, April 10th. 

Hr 1>KABB«T M.— 

I HOPE you are now quite ready to take a long walk with 
me, outside the gates of the city, and perhaps you think it is 
much easier to walk on the paper, than to go in reality. If so, 
I dont agree with you, for if it were as easy to describe the 
things seen, as it is to see them, my task would not be a hard 
one. Now you must not think from this, that the walks about 
Jerusalem are without their physical discomforts, for I can as- 
sure you such is not the case, many places in the valleys being 
so covered with stones, as to render the walking any thing but 
agreeable. And as for the streets of Jerusalem, between the 
dirt and the wretched pavements, it is next to impossible to 
walk with any ease or comfort. But these things do not affect 
nie in Jerusalem, as they would any where else. Yet the very 
thought that I am in Jerusalem softens every thing, and throws 
a charm over scenes which would otherwise be painful and un- 
pleasant. Hence, when in walking through the very dirtiest 
street I ever saw, I met a 'friend who accosted me with " are 
you not disgusted with Jerusalem," my answer came promptly, 
" no ! for I can never associate Jerusalem in my mind with 
the word disgust." My thoughts here are not so much with 
the living present as with the distant past, and therefore I am 
not so keenly susceptible of inconveniences and annoyances as 
I might be elsewhere. 

Our second walk outside the walls of Jerusalem, was one of 
great interest, for every spot was associated with some well 
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known scene or person in sacred history. We went out of the 
Damascus gate, which is not far from our house, and after 
crossing the valley, came to a hill, in the side of which is a 
grotto or cave, called " the cave of Jeremiah." We knocked 
at a rude door, which closes the cave, but we were obliged to 
repeat the knock more than once, before it was attended to. 
At last, a surly looking man opened the door, just far enough 
to show his face, and then thrusting out his hand, demanded 
" buksheesh." We gave him to understand that we wished to 
see the cave, but he was peremptory in demanding his buk- 
sheesh first. We asked " how much," but his answer was so 
exorbitant a sum, we coolly turned round and walked away. 
It is said that Jeremiah once lived in this grotto, and a ledge, 
cut out of the rock, a few feet from the ground, is shown as 
his bed. Farther to the south, we saw a muddy little pond, 
with some ruined arches near, the remains, it is said, of the 
prison in which the prophet was thrown by the command of 
King Zedekiah. 

We then crossed some newly plowed fields, where Titus' 
camp was placed, sprinkled over with stones, and thickly 
planted with olive trees, till we came to another hill, in the 
side of which are excavations, called " the tombs of the Kings," 
but what kings, I could not find out. The ground has been so 
filled up, that the once wide portal is now a narrow entrance, 
but over it are still seen some beautiful fragments of carved 
work. I thought I was quite inured to under-ground walks 
in Egypt, but I must confess it Tvas not the easiest, nor the 
cleanest thing imaginable to go through these chambers. The 
ground was damp and muddy, and I had to look well to my 
feet, and the entrances were so low and narrow, I was obliged 
to exercise equal precaution for my head. We went into ^ve 
rooms, varying in size, some of them having fragments of sar- 
cophagi^ and nearly all having recesses for cofiins, while one or 
two had a raised divan of stone running around the sides. 

It was very dark, and we were obliged to use little tallow 
candles, which . constandy dripped on my fingers, so you may 
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imagine that with keeping the hot grease from my hands, 
looking out well for my head, and holding up my dress to 
avoid the mud, and stepping very carefully to keep from slip- 
ping, I had full enough to occupy my attention. 

Some suppose this cave to be the tomb of Helena, Queen 
of Adiabene, who became a convert to the Jewish faith, and 
who lived for some time in Jerusalem ; others say it was built 
by. Herod, the most splendid of the Jewish monarchs, who 
introduced Roman architecture, very extensively into Jerusa- 
lem. '^ Who shall decide, when doctors disagree ? " 

Once more we came back to the valley of Jehosaphat, and 
walked for some distance along the bed of the brook Kedron, 
where I found a great variety of wild flowers. We met 
many groups of women and children, attended by their slaves, 
sitting down on the grass, under the shade of the trees, the 
women wrapped in their long white mantles, their faces gen- 
erally covered by a silk handkerchief of some dark color, 
which at first glaace makes them look like black women. In 
all my walks about, I have found the women polite and affable 
to me, and I dare say, they would have been very sociable, if 
we could have spoken in a language mutually understood. 

In many places, aloug the hill-side on our left, we saw 
openings, for tombs, probably, 



" Vaulted cdls where martyr'd seers of old^ 
Far in the rocky walls of Sion sleep.' 



» 



On the opposite side of Gethsemane, is a grotto, fitted up 
very beautifully as a chapel, so I am told, for I have never 
seen it, said to be the place where the Virgin Mary was Imried. 
We have been there several times, but thus hx, have not been 
able to get lo* 

The valley now becomes narrower, and the hills on either 
side are steep and high, those on the left being almost pre- 
cipitous cliffs of limestone. On the ri^t, under the shadow 
of the wall that encircles the mosque of St. Omar, is the 
Turkish burying ground, while on the left, is a succession of 
remarkable sepulchral monuments. The first is called ^^the 
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pillar of Absalom," and consists of a square block, hewn from 
the solid rock, and surmounted by a cupola of fantastic form. 
On each side the tomb are Ionic columns. No entrance to it 
is known, but it is said to be filled up with stones, the Jewish 
children as they pass by, throwing stones into a hole in the 
cupola, to show their abhorrence of the sin of disobedience, of 
which Absalom was guilty. Some persons in Jerusalem be- 
lieve this to be the very pillar, which it is said Absalom 
" had reared up for himself in the King's dale," but as I know 
not what part of the country was called " the King's dale," I 
should not venture to decide upon the question. 

Behind this " pillar " is an excavation in the rock, called 
the tomb of Jehoshaphat, and south of the " pillar," high up 
in the cliff is another grotto, adorned with columns, and called 
the tomb of St. James. There is still another tomb, cut out 
of the rock, a square block ornamented with columns, and 
topped with a pyramid, which is called the tomb of Zechariah. 

This cliff, with its excavations, reminded me somewhat of 
Petra, though everything here, is on a smaller scale than there. 

But the spot here which excited the most mournful feelings in 
my breast, is the burying-place of the Jews, below the grottoes. 
The ground is literally covered with short, thick stones, laid 
flat on the earth, some of them having an inscription in He- 
l)rew. To this resting-place the heart of every Jew, in 
whatever clime he hves, turns with mournful longing, for here 
are buried his sires, and here, at the foot of Olivet, and oppo- 
site where the holy temple once stood, he yearns to lie, 
when his earthly pilgrimage shall be ended. Still on we 
walked, leaving the village of Siloam to the left, till we came to 
a little fountain gurgling down to the road side, called the 
fountain of the Virgin, and still farther up, we came to another, 
which is called Siloam, and farther back yet, we saw a pool, 
inclosed in walls of strong masonry, with steps leading down 
to the water, which flows through the little ravine in the rock, 
into the fountain below. This, too, is called Siloam, but as we 
did not know which was the one where our Saviour bade tho 
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blind man go and wash, we bathed our eyes in both. One 

only is mentioned in Scripture, but Josephus and Eusebius 

describe two. As I sat down to rest upon the border of the 

pool, I repeated more than once, 

" SUoa'b brook, that flowed 
Fast by the oraclea of God I " 

And now we were in the valley of Hinnom, of evil notoriety 
in the Scriptures, but a beautiful and fertile valley to look 
upon ; in fact it was once the site of the " King's gardens," 
through which the stream of Siloa formerly flowed. 

Below the junction of the ravines of Hinnom and Jehosha- 
phat is a deep well, partially covered over ; this is known as 
" the well of Nehemiab," and is supposed to be the " Enrogel," 
mentioned as one of the boundary lines between Judah and 
Benjamin. Nor was this all we found to interest us. Sitting 
down in the valley, we saw before us, "the Hill of evil 
counsel," so called, because on the hill stood the palace of 
Caiphas, where " counsel " was taken to put Jesus to death. 

On one side of the cliff that borders the valley of Hinnom, 
is the field called " Aceldama," or " the Potter's field," bought 
with the thirty pieces of silver, for which Judas betrayed his 
Master. Over against it rises " the Hill of offence," so called, 
because on that " high place " Solomon set up his idols. 

The valley of Hinnom connects with the valley of Gihon 
at the foot of the hill of Zion. In this valley are two pools, 
called the "upper and lower pools of Gihon," enclosed in 
walls of ancient masonry, and beyond the valley, stretch the 
plains of Bethlehem, over which our dreary way lay the day 
of our entrance into Jerusalem. I could not look upon them 
without shuddering, though their aspect, when the bright sun 
was shining down upon them, was very different from that 
dreadful day, when the storm beat there in all its fury upon us. 

We did not accomplish this long walk in one day, for we took 
a great deal of pains to find out all the localities for ourselves, 
and when we ascertained any one, we sat down in some shady 
spot, and studied out what the Bible said about it. This, 
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without a Concordance, was not always an easy work, but we 
enjoyed it none the less for the difficulty. We have not taken 
a guide, for he would insist upon showing us a thousand 
things we do not care to see, and pass over many that would 
interest us the most. Besides, in Jerusalem, of all places in 
the world, we did not want to have a guide rattling off sacred 
names, and sacred scenes. With the help of a good map of 
the city, we found out all the places for ourselves, and from 
our Bibles we learnt their history. 

I cannot describe to you what a pleasure this has been to 
me, and how the love of Jerusalem has daily been growing 
stronger and stronger <vithin me, till, at times, I have felt an 
inexpressible yearning to stay here the remainder of my days, 
that when my summons comes to call me away, I may lie 
down and sleep my last sleep in that ground, consecrated by 
the burial of Him, who for our sakes, took upon Him the 
form of man. 

Yesterday we attended the En glieh Church, and I need not 
gay, what a delight it was, after our long sojourn in the Desert, 
to find ourselves once more in a Christian Church. How ap- 
propriate, too, seemed the services! It was Palna-Sunday, 
commemorating the day when our Saviour made His triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem, not Jerusalem, as I think of it when at 
home, a city many thousand miles off, but into the city where 
I now am, and where I am sitting and talking with you, who 
are in that far distant home. 

In the afternoon we walked out to Bethany, by the very 
path undoubtedly, our Saviour often went. It was a walk full 
of interest to us from this very fact, and I could think of 
nothing else. He seemed to walk at my very side, and to talk 
with me, as once he talked with those He loved here. We 
sat down on a rock, and read all the Bible tells us of the loving 
Mary, the anxious, carefiil Martha, and the Lazarus, over 
whose grave the Saviour of the world was seen to weep. How 
thrimngly affecting it all was, and how it stirred our very 
hearts within us! 
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Bethany is a small village, and its principal attraction to many 
travellers, is the so-called tomb of Lazarus. For one, I did 
not care much about seeing it, but my companions wanted to 
visit it, and so I went too. The Scripture tells us " it was a 
cave, and a stone lay upon it." It is a cave now, and has a 
long flight of steps leading down into it, and as I descended 
the steep steps, I could not but wonder how a dead man could 
ever have been carried down, for it was really quite a circum- 
stance to reach the bottom. I dare not say this was the grave 
of Lazarus, and I dare not take it upon me to say it was not 

As we walked back, we could not but think of that memora- 
ble scene, which our Church commemorates on this day, when 
" seated upon an ass, and a colt the foal of an ass," " the 
King " rode on triumphantly, while "a very great multitude 
spread their garments in the way ; others cut down branches 
from the trees, and strewed them in the way," and " the multi- 
tudes that went before, and that followed," rent the air with 
their shouts of "Hosanna to the Son of David!" Alas! 
alas ! that these same " multitudes," should, in a few days, 
cry with as much eagerness, " crucify Him, crucify Him I " 

Down the rocky path we came, with Mount Olivet rising 
on one side of us, and a flower-decked valley, shaded with 
olive and fig trees, stretching on the other, when a sudden 
turn revealed the Holy City before us. How beautiful it 
looked, crowning its hills, and reaching from valley to valley ! 
Here probably was the spot, where our Saviour " beheld the 
city and wept over it." Ah ! Jerusalem, how little didst thou 
know then, the things which belonged to thy peace ! Because 
" thy King " came unto thee " lowly " thou didst reject Him, 
but the days of thy punishment came at last. She " that was 
full of people," now sits " solitary," in comparison to her 
former glory; "she that was great among the nations, and 
princess among the provinces," has "become tributary." 
Those precious tears, shed over Jerusalem, predicted the down- 
fall that soon came upon her ; she " hath greviously sinned, 
therefore she is removed." Who, that knows aught of the 
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history of Jerusalem in her days of splendor, and sees her 
now, in her time of degradation, does not see here the fulfil- 
ment of divine prophecy ! She is indeed fallen. 

" Where now thy pomp, which kings with envy viewed? 

"Where now thy might, which all those kings subdued? 

No martial myriads muster in thy gate; 

No suppliant nations in thy temple wait; 

No prophet bards thy glittering courts among, 

Wake the full lyre, and swell the tide of song. 

But lawless Force, and meagre Want is there, 

And the quick, darting eye of restless Fear, 

While cold Oblivion, 'mid thy ruins laid, 

Folds his dark wing beneath thy ivy shade." 

It is very difficult to get present statistics about Jerusalem, 
but as near as I can find out, there are between twenty and 
twenty-five thousand inhabitants, very different indeed fromi 
the numbers Josephus gives us, as once lixing. within the pre? 
cincts of the Holy City. The present wall is about thre«. 
miles in circumference, far within the compass probably of the 
ancient wall. 

A few more words, and both you and I will rest after this- 
long ^' walk about Zion." Just outside the gate of Zion, is ai 

r 

small Armenian Convent, where an old and venerable looking^ 
monk showed us about, and so old and infirm was he, that one« 
of the gentlemen was obliged to help him up the steps of the* 
chapel, which is built, according to tradition, over the remaina; 
of the house of Caiphas, in which our Lord was imprisoned? 
after His seizure in the garden. A little chamber, apparently 
a cavern cut in the face of a rock, is shown as the prison^ 
Under the altar in this chapel, there is a. stone, said' to be the 
one that Joseph of Arimathea. "rolled to the door of the sepul- 
chre," in which our Lord was lain. With much difficulty,, 
our venerable cicerone stooped down and kissed this stone, 
and why should I be ashamed to say I did the same thing I 

Beyond this^ stands a mosque, said to be built over the^ 
tomb oi David, to which, of course, as " Christian dogs," we« 
were denied, entrance, but we were allowed to go into ao^ 
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"upper room," where we were told our Saviour ate the 
passover with his disciples. Need I say we looked upon this 
with scepticism, since I believe it is a historical fact, that Titus 
not only left no building standing in Jerusalem, but plowed 
up the very ground on Mount Zion. 

To-morrow we start on our expedition to the Dead Sea 
and the river Joi*dan, and I must confess I look forward to it 
with no little trepidation, since it must be madp on horsebadc, 
to which, as you well know, I am entirely unaccustomed, never 
having mounted a horse but three times in my life. But I 
must get used to it, for all our journey through Palestine and 
Syria, must be made in this manner, and perhaps the time 
will come, when I shall laugh at my fears of a horse, as I now 
do at those I once entertained of a donkey and a camel. It is 
wonderful how soon one, in travelling, learns to overcome 
difficulties and obstacles, which at home would seem perfectly 
insurmountable, and perhaps, this of itself, may form one of 
the great benefits resulting from foreign travel, teaching us 
thus not to give up to every little trifle, that lies in our path. 

We have had, for a few days, no slight trouble and anxiety 
about arranging our plans for our future journey, Hassan de- 
manding so much to take us through Palestine and Syria, that 
we could not think of being at such expense, particularly as 
we supposed we might go cheaper by taking some other drago- 
mani But he has been with us so long, we cannot bear the 
thoughts of parting with him, and as the time is drawing near 
when we shall no longer need the services of a dragoman, it 
seems a pity to be obliged to take a new one. In vain we 
have made proposals, and offered terms, he stands fast to his 
original price, declaring that every thing is now so dear here 
on account of the war, he cannot afford to take us for less. 
He would not come to our terms, and we would not to his, so 
J. looked about for another dragoman. All those who came 
across the Desert with us, are engaged, and on terms equally 
as high as Hassan's, and some even on higher, and wc are 
told no dependence cap. be placed upon the Syrian dragomen 
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here, as they are not to be compared with those who come 
from Egypt, so we renewed our negotiations with Hassan, who 
has offered to go with us as dragoman on wages, we finding 
everything, as we did on the Nile. But you can readily see, 
this would be a great inconvenience to us, and would occupy 
far too much of our time and attention, so we gave up that 
idea at once. Since we have been here, we have heard so many 
sad accounts of the different parties who have tried the cheap 
system, we are satisfied the old proverb is true in a measure, " the 
dearest things are the cheapest in the end," and really in these- 
climates, and with all the fatigues of a journey on horseback, 
one needs many comforts and conveniences, that might be 
dispensed with in a different climate, and travelling in a less 
£fttiguing and exposing manner. 

I cannot tell you how sad I felt at the prospect of losing 
Hassan, and being obliged to have a strange dragoman, for I 
was sure no other would look so well after my comfort and 
safety, as he had done. Our Desert companions laughed at 
me for indulging such feelings, for they do not believe Hassan 
is more faithful than other dragomen, but it is not every 
dragoman with whom a female can travel with so much satis- 
faction as I have always done with Hassan- True, he has his 
faults, and when he has done wrong, and has not suited me in 
every thing, I have not hesitated to give him " a piece of my 
mind " on the subject, but after all, among all the dragomen 
I have seen, and they have not been few, I have not seen one 
I would exchange for him, so " putting this and that together," 
we have agreed to keep him with us the remainder of our 
journey in the East, or at least as long as we need the services 
of a dragoman. 

"Without the formality of going to the Consulate, a contract 
Las been drawn up to this effect ; Hassan agrees to take us 
through such parts of Palestine and Syria, as we may wish to 
visit, finding everything, and paying for everything, all 
'* buksheesh " included, for one pound, five shillings a day for 
each person, to go into effect from this day. To this latter 
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clause, we strongly objected, as it was making our expenses 
too large the few days we should be stopping here. But on 
no other condition would he go with us, and a^, while we are 
here, he pays for everything we have, board, horses or donkeys^ 
and a guide, if we wish to ride out, and as three days of the 
seven that intervene between this and i;ommencing our long 
journey, will be spent in our excursion to the Dead Sea, 
the river Jordan, and Jericho, when, in addition to all our ex- 
penses in going there, our board here must be paid, (for 
Jerusalem is quite too full for us to give up these good quarters, 
on an uncertainty of getting them again,^ perhaps he will not 
make such a very great deal of money out of us. This last 
is a tremendous long sentence, but I hope you will get through 
it without stumbling. 

And now the agreement is made, signed and sealed, and my 
mind is once more at ease on this subject, and I hope, Yankee 
like, to get " our money's worth," for I have no doubt if I 
endure the fatigue well, I shall enjoy the journey very much 
indeed. But just think of going several hundred miles on 
horseback, through a mountainous country, and perhaps not 
over the best roads in the world, and that journey to be un- 
dertaken too, by a person totally unused to riding a horse ! 
But courage, faint heart ! I will not anticipate evil. 

We have said adieu to one of our companions, the younger 
Mr. R,, who leaves us here, to journey with some friends, in 
hope to meat hereafter, perhaps in Constantinople, but the 
other Mr. R. a.n4 Mr. F, still are with us% 
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I.ETTEU XXXIII. 

Expedition to the Dead Sea.— Letters from home.— Tomb of Rachel.— 
Bethlehem.— The Convent. — Alarm.— Mar Saba. 

Jerusalem, April 13tli. 

Dear S.— 

Here I am, " safe and sound '| after my three days experi- 
ence of riding a horse, and the veiy fact that I am sitting here, 
in my usual health and spirits, will be a proof to you that I 
am not suffering from the journey. Indeed, I enjoyed it very 
much, and no longer look forward with as great dread as I 
have done, to my three weeks' tour in Palestine and Syria. 

On Tuesday morning. Mr. R., Mr. F., J. and myself, ac- 
companied by Hassan,' and an Arab, (named Mohammed, of 
course,) to look afler my horse, (Ali, the cook, and the baggage 
mules, having gone on by another way,) set off on an '^ expe- 
dition to the Dead Sea," on a smaller scale, to be sure, than 
other "expeditions** made by some of our countrymen. 
That I mounted with some little trepidation, I must admit, but 
I soon became accustomed to my seat, and only required the 
services of Mohammed to guide my horse when I came to 
very bad places. 

We wrote last week to Beyrout for any letters which might 
be awaiting us there, and as the mail was expected this morning, 
J. rode to the banker's, hoping to find the letters to take 
along with us, but the mail was not in. I swallowed my 
disappointment as well as I could, having the satisfaction of 
thinking we might find them on our return to-day, and the 
first question I asked our good landlady, as she met us at the 
door, and assisted me to dismount, was "have the letters come ?" 
The answer was " no," but still I was sanguine, for I whis- 
pered to myself, " perhaps the banker has forgotten to send 
them, or Mr. Max has neglected to give them to his wife, so 
they may yet be forthcoming," and with tliis hope I ascended 
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to our room, and there finding a huge basket full of clean 
clothes, dozens upon dozens, (for having had no washing done 
in the Desert, the piles of soiled clothes had increased to a 
fearful extent,) I sat down to look them over, and while in the 
midst of this agreeable occupation, and surrounded bj " heaps 
upon heaps " of the various et ceteras of the wardrobe, I 
'heard a knock at the door, and on opening it, there stood Mrs. 
Max with a smiling face, holding a large package of letters. 
The mail had but just arrived, and the banker had sent them 
up immediately. Wasn't I happy ? I tore open the enve- 
lope, and found six precious letters. Ah ! you must be ten 
weeks without having a line from home, to realize how happy 
those letters made me ! Clean clothes, fatigue, the Dead Sea 
and the river Jordan, all were forgotton for a moment ; dis- 
tance and time were annihilated, and I was once more in the 
inidst of those I so much love. 

After each letter was read, and duly commented upon, then 
T awoke to what was before me, and the clothes being put 
nway, I sat flown to tell you of our journey. But instead of 
tliat, I have rambled off to other things, and now with a sober, 
steady pace, befitting a woman of my years and experience, I 
will go on. Let me see, where was I ? Oh, I had just 
mounted my horse, which was cream-colored, and had around 
his neck a tinkling bell, so I may without flattery call myself 
the bell (not " belle") of the party, and I had ascended the 
hill beyond the Damascus gate, out of which we had gone to 
avoid the long ride through the streets to the Jaffa gate, for I 
thought those dreadful pavements would be quite too much 
for my first ride on horseback, and I was just swallowing my 
disappointment at not receiving any letters, after which we 
fairly entered upon the road to Bethlehem, for we were going 
a little out of our way to see that celebrated spot. 

I' looked in vain for the dreadful road we had encountered 
from Hebron to Jerusalem ; the mud had dried up, and the 
ground, though uneven, was hard, and good footing for the 
horses. The plains of Bethlehem^ on wliich the storm once burst 
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Upon U3 so furiously, now seemed very beautiful, with their 
ripening wheat and gay flowers. A part of the way, the road 
was rocky, and then I called Mohammed to my aid, but I did 
not feel so much frightened as I thought I should, and before 
I had gone far, the horse had lost half its terror in my eyes. 

We passed, at a little distance from the city, the convent of 
^' Mar £lias," and soon after, came to a little mosque, built over 
the tomb of Rachel. The Scripture tells us " she was buried 
in the way to Ephrath, which is Bethlehem." The " pillar" 
which " Jacob set upon her grave," has probably long since 
passed away, but I believe no one doubts this to be the spot, 
where the " beautiful and well-favored" Rachel was buried. 

I cannot tell you how much I was interested in that ride to 
Bethlehem. Like the shepherds, more than eighteen hundred 
years ago, I said, " Let us now go even unto Bethlehem, and 
see this thing which has come to pass, which the Lord hath 
made known unto us." Even now, afler the long lapse of ages, 
I seemed to see, in " Heaven's star-sprinkled floor," that bright 
and beautiful star, that heralded the birth of " the Prince of 
Peace," while the angel-song sounded loudly in my ears, " Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward 
men." 

Bethlehem is seated on a high hill, and the approach to it 
was very beautiful, and the different views from the ascent, 
lovely. The hill-sides were covered with the vine, the fig, and 
the olive, and the ground was purple and yellow and red with 
flowers. Down in the valley, was seated here and there a 
village, and the fields and meadows were clothed with the 
richest green, spotted over with the many-tinted flowers, and 
the soft breeze came laden with perfume. 

We found Bethlehem a much better looking town than we 
expected to see, and, contrary to most Eastern towns, there 
seemed to be a good deal of building going on, for we saw 
several houses in different stages of erection. The houses are 
all of stone, with flat roofs, and as our horses' hoofs clattered 
on the hard ground, the whole village poured out to greet the 
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strangera, some ascending, to the roofs of their houses, some 
standing at the rude doors, and many, of all ages, and of both 
sexes, following us to the Convent, which is built over the 
grotto, where tradition says the Saviour of the world was 
bom. 

I am well aware that the very spot where His birth took 
place, like many other sacred scenes, is a disputed point, but 
still it was with no ordinary emotions, we followed our monk- 
guide, down a winding stair-case, each of us with a lighted 
taper in hand, to the grotto below, a small chamber lined with 
marble. The precise spot where our Saviour's birth took 
place, is indicated by a large star, let into the floor, and en- 
circled by a silver band, on which are the words, " Here Christ 
was bom of the Virgin Mary," not in English, however, but in 
Latin. At a little distance from this, is the " manger," where 
the Holy Child was laid, a pretty little recess of marble, and 
near by, a small chapel, called the chapel of the Magi. 

In different places in this grotto, which is nearly forty feet 
long, about eleven wide, and nine high, hang long massive lamps 
of gold and silver, the gifts of princes and of rich pilgrims. Some 
of these are kept burning night and day, and their softened 
light faintly illuminated the recesses of the grotto. Here, for 
hundreds of years, have knelt pious pilgrims from every " na- 
tion under the sun," to pay their adoration to the God-man, 
and to thank the great Father, for sending into the world, His 
dearly beloved Son. 

Beneath another part of the Convent, is shown the cave in 
which St. Jerome passed many a long year, engaged in the 
work of translating the Scriptures into the Latin tongue. 
Here he was laid to rest, but his remains were afterwards 
carried to Rome. 

Eusebius was buried here, and his remains too were many 
years after, taken to Rome, and we were shown the tomb of 
Paula and her daughter Eustochia, two devout ladies of an 
illustrious Roman family, who, in the third century, founded 
a convent of nuns at Bethlehem. 
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It was " in Bethlehem and in all the coasts thereof," that, in 
in obedience to the command of Herod, " all the children from 
two years old and under," were slain, and in another part of 
the grotto, under the convent, a little chapel is shown, dedi- 
cated to those " Holy Innocents," and under the altar, we were 
told, are still preserved some of their remains. 

After leaving the convent, we went back through some of 
the streets of the town, followed still by a motley crowd, all of 
which had some little trinket in pearl, or stone, or wood to sell, 
to the shop of one of the principal workers in pearl, where we 
were told in Jerusalem, we should find the most beautiful 
specimens of pearl work. Here we were met by the master 
of the shop, who with his hands on his breast, meekly asked 
our orders. While we were giving directions about some 
work to be done for us, coffee was brought, and pipes for any 
of the gentlemen, who might wish to smoke. 

I was much struck with the appearance of one woman, whom 
I saw more than once in the streets of Bethlehem. Her face 
haunted me, for I was sure I had seen her somewhere, but . 
where, I could not tell. At last it suddenly came to me, that 
she was like a picture of Naomi, I had seen in one of the gal- 
leries of Italy, nearly twelve years since. Just so Naomi 
must have looked, more than three thousand years ago, when, 
after the death of her husband and her sons, she came back to 
this very Bethlehem. Sad and subdued was the face, as that 
of one who had seen years of trouble and sorrow, and I al- 
most fancied I heard her say <* call mo not Naomi, call me 
Mara, for the Almighty hath dealt very bitterly with me. I 
went out full, and the Lord hath brought me home again 
empty." 

With my mind full of Naomi, and the gentle Ruth, the 
shepherd-king David, and the many interesting and sacred 
associations of Bethlehem, I once more mounted my horse, 
and descending the hill, the Convent and the town were soon 
left behind us. More than once, I turned my head to get an- 
other and another view of the terraced hill, and the town al 
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the top, but at last, they were " lost'to sight," though still they 
are " to memory dear." 

We rode through a luxuriant valley, and in the midst of an 
extensive field of grain, sat down to take our noon-tide lunch. 
We had been told so many stories of the insecurity of travel- 
lers in the neighborhood of Jerusalem, that as we sat there on 
the ground, and saw some Arabs on a neighboring hill, shout- 
ing and making signs to us, I began to be a little afraid, and 
knowing Hassan had engaged a sheikh, and ten armed men to 
protect us from the dangers of the journey, I anxiously asked 
him where our guard was. Lo ! they had gone another way 
with the luggage mules, leaving us to be our own protectors ! 
Among us all, we numbered one gun, one pistol and one 
sword, to say nothing of my knife and scissors, and while I was 
counting up our weapons of defence, the Arabs came nearer, 
and their shouts and gestures grew more menacing and war- 
like. Hassan and Mohammed screamed back in return, and 
after asking Hassan about a dozen times what all ^^ the row" 
iras about, he made out to stop vociferating long enough to 
say the men did not want our horses to eat the grain. And 
thus ended alarm number one. 

And now we came once more among mountains and hills, 
and we went up, and then down, sometimes by a gentle ascent 
or descent, and sometimes by very steep, precipitous paths. 
From one elevation, we so plainly saw the Dead Sea before 
us, I thought we might easily reach it in two hours, but after 
the two hours were past, it seemed no nearer than before. The 
mountains grew rugged and barren, and looked somewhat like 
those we had seen in the Desert, and the path became more 
difficult and rocky* We passed an Arab encampment of un- 
couth looking tents, from which issued men, women, and chil- 
dren to look at us, and dogs to growl and bark most furiously 
at the strangers who had dared to invade their territory. Twice 
we lost the path, and then Hassan, instead of going back, cut 
across the country, going down into a deep ravine, and then 
plunging up a frightfully steep hill, while we all followed, though 
I was frightened " half out of my wits." 
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I was always behind every body, not only because I was 
too timid to ride fast, but I was 'afraid to be near any other 
horse, for the Syrian horses have the reputation of being very 
vicious. An English gentleman at our house, has been ill 
two or three weeks, from a fall fix)m a horse. He was riding 
near a friend, and his friend's horse, not liking such close 
companionship, kicked Mr. A.'s horse, which suddenly reared, 
throwing him off, and then falling back upon him. Nor was 
this the only instance given me at Jerusalem, of the vicious- 
ness of the horses, so with my head full of these stories, you 
may readily imagine my unwillingness at allowing any of the 
party to ride near me. Even Hassan, who is generally at my 
elbow, I made keep at a goodly distance, for I well knew if 
any thing occurred to seriously frighten me on this, my first 
journey on horseback, it would deter me from prosecuting the 
remainder of the way. 

On a rocky hill before us, after a three hours' ride from 
Bethlehem, stood the fortress-like convent of Mar Saba, and 
the next turn revealed to us, far down in a little glen, our 
three white tents. How like home they looked ! The mules 
were scattered about, and the ten Arabs, armed with their 
long matchlocks, looked very warlike and formidable. As we 
descended the hill-side, the sheikh came up to meet us, and to 
honor my horse by leading him down the steep path, and as 
we approached the tents, Ali came out to greet us, and Isma- 
een, squatting as usual over his long iron furnace, looked up 
with his accustomed pleasant smile, and springing to his feet, 
bowed, with his hand touching his breast and then his fore- 
head. It seemed but the day before, we had witnessed the 
same scene, and yet it was ten days since we had lived in our 
tentp. 

While we were waiting for dinner, we walked to the Con- 
vent. I knew, before I left Jerusalem, I could not be admitted 
within the convent, but the gentlemen had an order from tlie 
American consul for their admission, and I supposed were to 
sleep there that night. Just beyond, stands a lone tower, where 
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the females of the parties, stopping at the convent, must sleep, 
and to this tower, the only entrance is bj a ladder, which is 
taken away after the bird is once put into her cage. Now, you 
may think me a silly, romantic girl, when I tell you, I rather 
liked the idea of staying in that solitary tower all night, and I 
took my writing materials from Jerusalem with me, that I 
might begin a letter there to you, and call myself a captive 
princess. Would it not have been like a feiry tale? 

Judge then how I was wakened into sober reality by the 
sight of the tents, for we had been told there was no good 
tenting ground near the Convent, and I found, that instead of 
reposing in a castle-like tower, my imagination must descend 
to sleeping in an humble bed, in a tent ! 

The Convent is a large building, looking so strong and im- 
pregnable, as to seem more like a fort, than the residence of 
peaceful monks. It is called Mar Saba, in honor of that 
saint, who lived in a cave in one of the mountains, in the fifth 
or sixth century, I declare I have forgotten which. It is said 
at one time his mother came to see him, but as he had given 
up all earthly relations, and wished to devote himself entirely 
to communion with God, he refused to see her, and on this 
account, his followers here will not allow a female to come within 
the walls of the convent. So strictly do they adhere to this 
rule, (now don't laugh !) that they will not permit even hens 
to be on their grounds ! 

In former days, the caves and grottoes in the mountains 
around, were full of pious hermits, but at different times, the 
Mohammedans rose upon them, and slaughtered more than 
fourteen hundred ; and my companions, in visiting the con- 
vent, were shown the skulls and bones, which have been col- 
lected and placed in the charnel house there. 

While the gentlemen were looking about in the convent, I 
walked around on the outside of the walls, and tried to get up 
into the tower, where the "captive princess" expected to 
sleep, but the ladder was not there. How desolate the scene 
was ! Bare walls and rocky mountains rose all around me, 
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and almost at mj feet lay the Dead Sea, looking indeed 
" dead" and white in the cold embrace of the hills around it. 

I fully intended beginning a letter to you that evening, but 
I was too tired after &ye hours in the saddle, which I call doing 
pretty well for a new beginner. It was very quiet that night 
in our encampment, though a few of the Arabs at first, kept up 
quite a chattering, but on my sending out a request for them 
to be still, they very cheerfully complied, expecting perhaps a 
" buksheesh" the next morning, to pay them for it Twice or 
three times during the night, I was awakened by the deep- 
toned bell of the convent, calling the inmates to prayer. How 
solemnly it rang out in the otherwise deathlike silence of the 
place I 

There, I think I have given you enough for one letter, so I 
will pause a while, and continue my account at a later hour of 
the day. 



LETTER XXXIV. 

Alarms.— Tomb of Moses.— Dead Sea.— A bath.— The Jordan.— Plain or 
Jericho.— Fright.— Fountain of Elisha.— Jericho.— Wilderness of Judea. . 
Anecdote. — ^Hadjis. 

Jerusalem, April 13th. . 

Mt DBAS . 

Yesterday morning we were early astir, for we had a long - 
journey before us. We did not wait for the mules to be load- 
ed, as they were going direct to our tenting place for the night,, 
while we were to go round by the Dead Sea and the river 
Jordan. A few of the Arabs were to go with the luggage, the 
rest were to accompany us. Although, when we started, the 
Sea looked very near, we rode on and on, over hills and through 
mountain gorges, amid scenes which I should have called the^ 
most desolate I had ever known, if I had never been in the 
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De-«ert. I had now become so much accustomed to my horse, 
as to venture on a trot, where the road was good, and Mr. R. 
tried to tempt me to a gallop, but I dared not undertake that. 
I was still shy of the other horses, and would not allow any of 
them to be very near me, though as yet none of them had 
shown any signs of viciousness. 

Just as we were riding up a steep hill, J. called out, " see 
that man on the top of the hill, behind that rock, pointing his 
gun down here,'* but before I could get out my glass to look, 
our sheikh, who was mounted, and the guard who were on 
foot, dashed up the hill to meet the foe. As we came up, we 
saw the sheikh give the man money, who then turned and 
walked away. Alarm number two ! 

Soon after, in coming out of a narrow valley, we saw two 
or three armed men approaching us, and again our sheikh and 
his followers rushed forward, unslinging their guns from their 
shoulders, and firing upon the enemy, who however did not 
return the fire. Again the sheikh was seen to give money to 
the hostile Arabs, which we thought very singular, for they 
were in the minority as regarded force and numbers, but the 
sheikh explained it by saying they belonged to the tribe 
through whose dominions we were passing, and he was obliged 
to pay them tribute money to allow us to go through without 
being molested. Now, can you believe it ? these very ene- 
mies, who were thus lying in wait for us, were some of the 
sheikh's own men, whom he had sent on ahead for that very 
purpose, to convince us it was not safe to travel through this 
country without an armed escort! He thought we would 
believe them to be enemies, but our gentlemen were not so 
" green," and the sheikh looked " sheepish" enough, when he 
found his artifice was discovered. And thus ended alarm 
number three, and the last on that score. 

I had heard so often that not a livings thing was to be seen 
in the neighborhood of the Dead Sea, I was quite surprised to 
hear birds singing over my head, and to see a few flowers in 
the barren fields around^ 
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It was intensely hot, and not a breeze blew, nor a rock or 
tree was to be seen by the side of the path to afford us the 
slightest shade. I began to think we never should reach the 
sea, though still it lay before us, and the mountains of Moab 
were beyond it, looking blue and misty. From these moun- 
tains Moses was allowed to take a view^ of " the promised 
land," of which he was never to get a nearer view, for his 
want of faith in God's power. In sight of these very moun- 
tains, with the river of Jordan flowing before us, and the land 
of promise behind us, how touching seemed the prayer of the 
" meekest of men," " I pray thee, let me go over, and see the 
good land that is beyond Jordan, that goodly mountain and 
Lebanon." " But the Lord was wroth," and would not hear 
his prayer, though He allowed him to go '' up into the top of 
• Pisgah, and lift up his eyes westward, and northward, and 
southward and eastward, and behold" the land, for the word 
of the Lord had gone forth, " thou shalt not go over thither." 

Notwithstanding all this, and that the Scripture farther tells 
us be was buried " in a valley in the land of Moab, over against 
Beth-peor, but no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this 
day," the Mohammedans have selected a mountain on this side 
of the Jordan, and on the summit of it, have built a mosque, 
which they call " Neby Mousa," " the tomb of Moses." 

At length, to my great joy, we descended the last hill, and 
after riding along a bare and desolate plain, came to the shore 
of the Dead Sea. Here not a leaf, not a flower was to be 
seen, but the water, so far from being still, came up with a 
sullen splash on the beach, which was covered with drift wood, 
incrusted over with salt, presenting an appearance singularly 
dreary and mournful. 

Every body, of course, bathes in the Dead Sea, and though 
you know I often say, I never do as every body else does, I 
prepared too for a bath, so leaving the gentlemen to bathe by 
themselves, I went farther along the beach, and making my 
bathing toilet in the sand, under as hot a sun as ever I knew, 
I timidly went in aloae. The bottom was sandy, and of course 
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not very good footing, and as I did not want the water to go 
over my head, having no protection for it but a handkerchief^ 
I did not go out very far. Every body exclaims at th^ buoy- 
ancy of the water, and declares it would be impossible to sink 
in it, an assurance exceedingly grateful to me in my solitary 
bath. I had also heard of the bitter taste of the water, but 
this I was not willing to take upon hearsay, so I must e'en try 
for myself, and I was well paid for my want of faith, for a 
more noisome potion never entered my lips, not even in the 
days when I was accustomed to take allopathic doses of medi- 
cine. It was not only salt but bitter, beyond any thing I had 
ever known. 

After my ride of nearly Rve hours, in a heat equal to any 
thing I had known in Nubia, the bath was exceedingly re- 
freshing to me, but when I came out and began to dress, my 
skin smarted as though it had been burnt, and I have not 
quite got over the prickly sensation yet. 

When we met for lunch on a log of wood on the beach, 
the gentlemen had many remarkable stories to tell of their ex- 
perience of the buoyancy of the water, Mr. F., in addition to 
other experiments, having taken in his Bible with him, and while 
floating about in different attitudes, was able to read at his 
ease. 

The Dead Sea covers the plain caused by " the overthrow 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, Admah and Zeboim, which the Lord 
overthrew in His anger, and in His wrath," and is known in 
Holy Writ as " the Sea of the plain," « the Salt Sea," and 
" the East Sea." By classical writers it is called " Asphal- 
tites," and by the Arabs " Bahar Loub," " the Sea of Lot," or 
" the Dead Sea." 

Different writers have given different accounts of its length 
and breadth, some saying it is not more than thirty miles long, 
and others that it is more than three times that length. Has- 
san came here last year with an English gentleman, and they 
rode for three days along its shore, and did not then reach the 
end of it. Pliny gives its dimensions as one hundred milea 
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long, twenty-fire across in the widest part, and six in the nar- 
rowest. 

While we were at our lunch, Mr. F. suddenly remembered, 
he had not any of the water to carry away with him, for you 
must know in addition to collecting minerals and Howers, we 
have taken water from the most celebrated rivers, seas and 
wells we have visited, so down he rushed to the sea to fill one 
of the little tin cases we had made for us in Cairo. Nor are 
stones and flowers, and shells and water all we are taking along 
with us. From every mountain known in Holy Writ that we 
have visited, J. has cut a cane, and every time he is missing 
from the tent, and the question is asked, " where is Mr. E, ?" 
Mr. R.'s answer is " cutting sticks.*' He says he advises us 
not to let them know in the steamer in which we cross the 
Atlantic, how many canes we have, for in case of a scarcity of 
coals, they may seize them for firewoo^l. 

A more dreary ride than that from the Dead S(^a to the 
Jordan, I never knew. The air was hot and still, the way 
utterly devoid of shade, and not a bright green spot to be seen. 
The ground was covered with long dry reeds or sedgy grass, 
and the only bearable thing about it, was, that the path was 
level and good. Along the horizon we saw a dark line, and 
that we knew was formed by the trees tliat shade the Jordan. 
On our right rose the blue hills of Moab, and on our left, bare 
and desolate mountains, among which it is said is the place 
where Jesus was " led up of the Spirit into the wilderness to 
be tempted of the devil." What a mournful spot on which to 
fast ^^ forty days and forty nights." 

Onward we went for nearly two hours, the dark line against 
the horizon becoming more and more distinct, till gradually 
palm and willow and other trees were plainly seen, but the 
Jordan was still hidden from our eager gaze. Although we 
had been told we could not see it, till we were close upon it, 
because the banks are so high, still we strained our eyes to 
catch the first glimpse of the sacred stream. In my haste to 
be first, I hurried along, entirely forgetting my fear of the 

30* 
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horses, when suddenly Hassdn, who was ahead, turned round 
and waved his hand, and the next moment we stood upon the 
bank, and saw the Jordan rolling at our feet. It is a narrow 
stream, and its waters look thick and muddy, and flow along 
very quickly, so quickly that I should think it impossible for 
any thing to stem such a current. 

Here, the Greek Church says, the baptism of our Lord took 
place, while the Latins declare it was two or three miles higher 
up the stream. At both places every year, hundreds of pil- 
grims come to bathe, and owing to the rapidity of the stream, 
and their eagerness to get in, more or less are drowned every 
season. I dared not go in, the current was so very strong, but 
I washed my hands and my face, and then retired to a thicket 
among the trees, that the gentlemen might bathe. In a little 
nook, sheltered by palm and willow trees, I sat down with my 
Bible in ny hand, and looked out the passages relating to the 
Jordan. How grateful were the shade, and the gentle breeze, 
after my hot ride ! I thought the hour and the scene more 
than paid for all the discomforts of the day. 

'Of course a quantity of water was brought away from the 
river, and a few " sticks" were added to the collection. We 
met here in the thicket a monk from Mar Saba, who had cut 
down a great quantity of sticks to make into canes. It was so 
near night, I felt anxious to know where he was to sleep, so I 
told Hassan to ask him. He seemed surprised at my anxiety, 
and said he should sleep on the ground beneath the trees. 
"But," I said," where will you get any thing to eat?" for I 
had not seen a house or a tent between that place and the 
convent. He took a piece of hard bread from a little bag, and 
said that would be sufficient till he returned the next day to 
the convent. 

We spent nearly two hours beside the Jordan, which, at 
certain seasons of the yeacr, overflows its banks, and when I 
saw how high it must rise to reach the top of the bank, I 
realized what was meant by " the swelling of Jordan," spoken 
of 'by Jeremiah. And, too, when I saw how steep the bank 
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was, I could feel more vividly the force of the expression, 
" Jesus, when he was baptized, went up straightway out of the 
water." 

Once more we mounted, and the remainder of the ride, 
which occupied not quite two hours, was very pleasant. We 
were now on the -" plain of Jericho," which is about twenty 
miles long from North to South, and eight wide between the 
river, which lay behind us, and the mountains before us. As 
we left the river farther behind us, the land increased in fer- 
tility and cultivation, till we were once more in the midst of 
rich grass and grain, and shaded by clumps of trees. I was 
trotting quite briskly along, talking with Mr. R., who was just 
in advance of me, when I suddenly remembered my former 
fear of the horses, and of Mr. R.'s in particular, for that 
seemed gayer than the others. I checked my horse, and called 
out, " ride on a little faster, I am afraid of your horse," when 
as though the horse heard me, and intended to let me know 
my fears were not in vain, he kicked up, and hit* me full on 
the right ankle. You may be sure I roared some, though not 
with pain, but from fright. Mr. R. thought his horse had 
merely kicked mine, and that I was frightened on that account, 
so he rode on. I screamed to J., but he was far behind ; to 
Hassan, but he was as far before. Just then, too, six of our 
Arabs broke out in one of those furious songs with which they 
sometimes favored us, so my voice was quite drowned. Mr. 
R., however, hearing me call Hassan, had rode on to tell him 
I wanted him, and just as he was riding back, one of the 
Arabs, seeing something was the matter, came rushing up to 
my assistance, thinking I wanted some one to lead my horse. 
Unfortunately, he had been so much pleased with Mr. F.'s 
white umbrella, he had allowed him to carry it a little while. 
My horse was afraid of the umbrella, and darting away from 
the man, turned and dashed in and out a thicket of trees, and 
the man after him. Of course, the nearer he came, the more 
frightened the horse grew. I screamed to the fellow to shut 
the '^ shemshee," (umbrella,) but the stupid thing understood 
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I wanted the umbrella, and up he rushed again. At last 
H&ssan got near enough, for me to make him understand the 
horse was afraid of the umbrella, and then the offending arti- 
cle was quickly put aside, and the horse became quiet. But 
the most singular thing about the whole affair was, that, 
although the horse was tearing around the trees, I was not 
frightened at all, for I was so angry, I had not room for any 
other feelings. In the first place, I was angry with Mr. R., 
for allowing his horse to kick me, (as though he had anything 
to do with it,^ then I was angry with Hassan for being out 
of the way when I wanted him, and lastly, with Mohammed, 
whose place it was to be near me, for deserting his post. But 
this " naughty spirit " lasted only a little while, for my atten- 
tion was suddenly turned another way, by one of the party 
asking what was the matter. Then I remembered my ankle, 
and you may be sure my anger was turned to gratitude, when 
I found, that, with the exception of a slight swelling, I had 
escaped without any marks of " the brute beast*" Many 
praises were bestowed upon me, for the skill with which I 
kept my seat, while the horse was acting so badly, but I could 
only say, I did it without thinking at all on the subject, so I 
took no credit to myself. 

You may imagine, that for the remainder of the way, Has- 
san kept pretty near me, while Mohammed, being afraid of 
losing his " buksheesh " to-day, never left my bridle, till we 
arrived at the encampment. 

About half-way across the plain, we encountered a bubbling 
rivulet, flowing over a stony bed, and I was not a little 
frightened at being obliged to cross it, but I got over safely. 
Soon after, on our left we saw a picturesque ruin, which some 
consider the remains of the ancient Jericho, and farther on, 
we came to a small village, consisting of rude huts, and just 
beyond, an unpromising looking castle, as Hassan called it, 
and then a turn revealed to us a quickly flowing stream, bor- 
dered by willows, whose long branches swept over the water, 
and just across, on the very margin of the rivulet, in a little 
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dell, stood our tents. " Oh what a nice place," I exclaimed^ 
and quite forgetting the rushing water, I dashed across, and 
in a moment was before the door of our tent. I did not stop 
a second, but taking my note-book, went to the bank, and 
sitting down on the very water's edge, wrote a little, and looked 
about a good deal. The water was as clear as possible, and 
rushing over a rocky bed, made as much noise as the cataract 
of the Nile. 

And do you know "what this stream is ? It is called " Ain 
es-Sultan," or " Fountain of Elisha," and undoubtedly is the 
very stream, into which he threw the salt, and said, " thus 
saith the Lord, I have healed these waters,'* and the waters, 
which before had been " naught," " were healed unto this day." 

The site therefore of the ancient city of Jericho, must have 
been near this stream, and is not the fact that there is little or 
nothing left of this once stronghold, another verification of the 
Divine prophecy, " And the city shall be accursed, and all 
that are therein to the Lord. And Joshua adjured them at 
that time, saying, cursed is the man before the Lord, that 
riseth up and buildeth this city Jericho." 

At the foot of the mountains, another Jericho was built 
under the Romans, and still later, a third, upon the ruins of 
that, but these, too, are passed away. Even the palm-trees 
that once adorned Jericho are gone, but other trees and shrubs 
abound, and that part of the plain, through which the stream 
flows, is as rich as a garden. 

Adjoining our encampment was that of a company of Greek 
pilgrims, on their way to the Jordan, about a hundred in 
number, men, women and children. The number of pilgrims 
to Jerusalem is much less this year than formerly, on account 
of the war. Last night I oould not write, there was so much 
going on. The lovely little stream had too many attractions 
for me, and I went out more than once, to see the moonbeams 
dance upon the water, through the waving branches overhead. 
The rushing waters made glad music, while at times its melody 
was almost drowned by the song of some Arabs, who got up 
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a kind of dance, which they called a ^^ fantasia," and as thej 
kept time with their loud voices, thej contrived to make a 
good deal of noise, and the Greek pilgrims were constantly 
passing to and fro, so that my seat under the spreading branches, 
was by no means possessed in quiet. Ali asked me how, amid 
such a rush of waters, I could sleep at night, for he thinks I 
am very sensitive on the score of noises, as I always complain 
when the Arabs are talking near the tent, but I told him that 
the roar of the waters was music to me, and there would be 
one advantage in being so near the stream, for the rushing 
waters would completely drown all other sounds. And so it 
proved, for though the dancing and singing, and the walking 
back and forth, continued till a late hour, they produced no 
effect upon me ; the music of the stream lulled me to sleep, 
and the genius of the fountain presided over my slumbers, till 
the faint light of day stole in through th^ curtains of the tents, 
and awoke me to the duties that were before me. I was willing 
to get up early, because I wanted to reach Jerusalem in good 
season, that I might have my letters the sooner. 

The first part of the ride this morning was very charming, 
through rich meadows, shaded by trees. We crossed the 
sparkling stream more than once, and saw the picturesque 
ruins of an old aqueduct, that once brought the water down 
from the mountains to the Eoman Jericho. After leaving the 
plain, the road up the mountains was good, though at times, 
very steep and rocky, in fact, a part of it was like going up 
steps cut in the solid rock, which was white and glaring in the 
sun's rays, but I did not dismount, neither did I often require 
the services of Mohammed. 

The views we got from different parts of this ascent, were 
exquisite ; at our feet lay the green valley of Jericho, stretching 
down to the very verge of the Jordan, which we knew only 
by the dark line of trees that shaded it, while beyond rose 
the blue hills of Moab. Away off, among the mountains, 
gleamed the waters of the Dead Sea, and far before us, rose 
the summit of Olivet, distinguished from all other mountaina 
by its trees, and the chapel and minaret on its top. 
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By and by, the mountains gathered entirely around us, and 
we could no longer see the plain behind us. At first they 
were bleak and desolate, a few flocks and herds, grazing on 
their sides, but now we began to see little patches of green, 
and occasionally a valley rich in grain. The barren hills 
formed that part of the country originally known as " the 
wilderness of Judea," the scene of the first ministrations of 
John the Baptist. 

Occasionally we saw an Arab encampment in a little dell 
below us, and one by one, our guar,d straggled off to their 
homes, till we were left with only our first escort, Hassan and 
Mohammed, Ali, being as usual, in the rear, with the loaded 
mules. And we were left alone, too, in the very part of the 
country, considered the most unsafe, for as in olden times, 
when " a certain man went down from Jerusalem to Jericho, 
and fell among thieves, which stripped him of his raiment, and- 
wounded him, and departed, leaving him half dead," so even 
in these later days, the road has not lost its bad character. 

And this reminds me of an anecdote I heard in Cairo from 
good authority. A few years since, an English nobleman, 
stopping for a while in Jerusalem, wished to take an excursion 
to Jericho, the Jordan, and the Dead -Sea. He was told it was 
necessary to have a guard of Arabs, to protect him on the 
way, and the sheikh of the tribe, through whose territory he 
must pass, came to offer his services, but he laughed at the 
idea of depending on lawless Arabs for protection, and said as 
he was with quite a large party, they would be their own de- 
fenders. But the sheikh, angry at losing his fee for the 
guarantee of their safety, gathered his tribe together, well 
armed, and ready for anything, though not intending to take 
life, unless in self-defence. In a retired part of the road, they 
waylaid the travellers, and like the "thieves" of old, 
"stripped them of their raiment," and went off with their 
booty, leaving the Marquis of S. only his hat and spectacles ! 
Fancy the picture he presented in having to make his way 
back to Jerusalem in such a guise ! The day was intensely 
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hot, and a great part of the waj, there was no shade, and you 
may readily imagine how little protection from the sun his hat 
and spectacles merely, could give him ! Now, as your chil- 
dren used to say, " this is a certain, true story," for I heard 
it from one, who had it from the Marquis of S. himself. 

Hassan paid the sheikh the accustomed fee for our protec- 
tion, and the tribe, knowing it, did not think of molesting us, 
but if we had persisted in going without that protection, per- 
haps we should have met a fate similar to that of the Marquis, 
though, excepting Mr. R., none of us had the spectacles. 

About half way here, we passed the ruined walls of a large 
khan, in which were immense cisterns of water, and here we 
all dismounted, and rested for a while under the shadow of the 
wall, for though only April, it was quite as hot as a sultry day 
in August at home. How refreshing the clear, cold water 
was to us ! 

And now we reached still more fertile regions, and saw 
luxuriant valleys, and cultivated hills, and the beautiful wild 
flowers throwing their own peculiar charm over everything. 
More than a dozen times we crossed the dry bed of a stream, 
which we supposed to be a continuation of the Kedron. 
Several times we came upon the old paved road from Jerusa- 
lem to Jericho, but I must confess, I like better the soft grass, 
and the springing flowers beneath my feet, than those large, 
irregular shaped stones. 

By a sparkling fountain, under an arch, green with moss, 
and running vines, we took our lunch, and then once more 
pursued our journey, meeting several bands of pilgrims on 
their way to the Jordan, who saluted us with the title of 
"Hadjis," (pilgrims.) Yes! we now have a claim to that 
once honored title. We have made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
one of the four holy cities of Islam, and henceforth have a 
right to prefix Haj to our names. Jerusalem, Mecca, Medina, 
and Damascus, are the four holy cities, and every devout 
Mussulman, once in his life at least, makes a pilgrimage to one 
of them. Happy he, who has seen them all I Hassan has 
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made the pilgrimage to Mecca, the most honored of the four, 
and wherever he goes, he is saluted by the title of ^ Haj- 
Hassen." 

Need I say, that on this day's journey, we thought much 
of One, who more than eighteen hundred years ago, often 
travelled on this very road ? and when we saw some " blind 
men sitting by the way-side," holding out a tin cup for ahna 
from the passers by, I could not but think of the time when, on 
this very path, " two blind men, when they heard that Jesus 
passed by, cried out saying, have mercy on us, O Lord, thou 
Son of David 1 " 

Leaving Bethphage, a small town on a high hiU, on our 
left, we soon came to Bethany, and from thence, our road was 
the same rocky path we were on last Sunday. We arrived 
here about two o'clock, after being six hours in the saddle, and 
little more than seven on the way, and thus far I feel no 
unpleasant consequences from my first journey on horseback. 
My ankle has pained me a little, but to-morrow I shall hope 
to resume my walks about Jerusalem. 



LETTER XXXV. 

Church of the Holy Sepnichre.— Tradition.—Hai of Calvary.— Good Fri- 
day in Jerusalem.— Place of wailing.— Jews' Quarter.— Church of St. 
James. Via. Dolorosa.- Ecce Homo.— Private houses.— Church of St. 
John.— Easter.— English liission.— Fool of Hezekiah.— Young husband. 
The last walk. 

Jerusalem, April 15th. 

Mt ]>bas FaiiHDs: 

Haying now become " hadjis," we have, this mommg, had' 

the seal of Jerusalem stamped upon our arms, and afterwards 

marked in with India ink, so I bear about me, as long as 

I live, the credentials of my pilgrimage. The seal of Jeru- 
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salem, is one large cross, and a small one in each comer, 
and in addition to the cross, the gentlemen had a star, and 
^Jerusalem, 1854," but I contented myself with the cross 
simply. 

I have no doubt you are surprised at my being so long ut 
Jerusalem, without saying anything of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, but the fact is, till yesterday, I have not been 
there. No doubt you are aware, that for many years, there 
has been a great deal said on the subject, whether this Church 
was built over Calvary, and the sepulchre of our Lord, or notr 
Each side has had its warm vindicators, and I have read a 
good deal on both sides of the question, and although I would 
not wish to be captious or dogmatical on subjects, many might 
consider far beyond my powers of reasoning, yet I must say, I 
do notaee how any impartial person can for amoment be deluded 
into the belief, that the hill of Calvary, and the " new tomb " 
which Joseph of Arimathea '^had hewn out in the rock," 
ever occupied the ground now covered by the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. The circuit of the ancient Jerusalem was 
much larger than that of the modem, and it is a matter of 
history, that executions and burials always took place outside 
the walls, whereas St. Sepulchre is within the walls of the 
present Jerusalem, and on that very side of the city, too, 
where from the nature of the ground, the ancient walls must 
have run out farther than on any other side. 

Until the fourth century, nothing was done about fixing the 
site of these celebrated spots. One would think that the 
immediate disciples and followers of our Lord, would not so 
soon have forgotton the place, where their Master was put to 
an ignominious death, and where He exemplified His power, 
by rising triumphant from the grave, but would rather suppose 
that on the anniversary of those memorable days, they would 
gather around Calvary and the sepulchi>e, and feel their hearts 
bum within them, while they communed with each other on 
the sacred scenes that had there transpired. There, we might 
expect to see the loving John, the ardent and zealous Peter, 
the once doubtful, hut now believing Thomas, and those <^n- 
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stant, faidiful ministers to His wants, who were " last at His 
cro3s, and earliest at His grave," and doubtless they did often 
meet together there, though we have no record of those meet- 
ings. But if such meetings did take place, they could nol 
long continue, for very soon the band of disciples was broken, 
one going one way, and another, another, to do His Master's 
work. Then came the Boman conqueror, and the Roman 
spoiler, and the fair heritage of Zion was laid waste, and the 
walls and buildings of the Holy City were thrown down, " even 
with the ground," and Calvary, where once was enacted the 
most awful scene the world ever saw, and the " new sepulchre," 
wherein the Saviour of the world was lain, were lost in th« 
rain that fell on all. But not so the events whidi there 
transpired. No ! as long as time itself shall last, the memory 
of these will endure, and while the loving Christian may not 
be able to identify the place where his Lord " hung on the 
accursed tree," and where He laid in the cold embrace of 
earth, he may hold close to his heart, that the cross is his 
salvation, and the victory o'er the grave, an earnest of His 
own resurrection to life eternal. 

The empress Helena, in her eagerness to discover the site 
of Cklvary, fancied she was guided by miraculous agency 
which led her to the spot, where three crosses were found buried 
in the ground. There was no hesitation in deciding them to 
be those on which our Saviour and the two thieves were cruci- 
fied, but which was the greatest of all, which was the one on 
which Christ hung ? This was the question the most difficult 
to be answered satisfactorily, but the subject at last was brought 
to an infallible test. A lady of noble family was very ill 
at Jerusalem ; two of the crosses she touched, without their 
producing any effect, but the moment she laid her hand on the 
third, health was vouchsafed to her ! Such is the tradition 
of the finding of the true cross, and although it seems unworthy 
of belief, yet thousands have received it with as much faith, 
a9 though it had been a truth of Holy Writ 
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On this spot, the Church <^ the Holj Sepulchre was built, 
and since that time it has been the object of devotion to mil- 
lions of pilgrims from every land. To redeem it from the 
hands of the infidel, vast armies were sent from Christian 
lands, and thousands upon thousands c£ the Crusaders left 
their homes for the pious work, only to lay their bones on a 
foreign soil, and to preserve it inviolate from the Saracens, it 
was made the subject of a special treaty between Richard and 
Saladin, 

I was disappointed in the church itself, for many a small 
town in Italy or France, can show a building superior to it in 
architectural beauty, and in rich ornaments, but although I did 
not believe it to be on the site of Calvary and the sepulchre 
of Christ, yet I could not visit the different parts of it, without 
feeling a mixture of awe and reverential interest, for I caught 
myself saying more than once, " after all, this may have been 
the very spot." 

But I will particularize a little more concerning it. Before 
the church, is a large court, paved with stones, that are worn 
in many places by the feet of the countless numbers of pil- 
grims, who from year to year, have come up here to pay their 
vows. Around this court, and across it, sit dozens of men and 
women, with strings of beads, crosses of pearl, and various 
little trinkets to sell. 

On entering the church, the first thing I saw, was a large 
marble slab, raised a few inches above the pavement, and sur- 
rounded by a low railing : I saw every body approach it, and 
kneeling down, kiss it, so I eagerly looked, in a plan I had of 
the church, to see what it was. It is called the " stone of unc- 
ticHi," on which, it is said, the body of Christ was washed, 
amnnted, and prepared for burial. 

Under the dome is a small chapel lined with marble, which 
we are told, covers the place where He was buried. Magnifi- 
cent lamps of gold and silver, the gifts of different princes, 
are kept constantly burning. A marble slab, about two and 
a half feet high, three broad, and six long, is the place where 
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they say our Lord lay, while in the cold embrace of death, 
and before this, a lady, dressed in deep mournings was kneel- 
ing, while the tears streamed from her eyes. I could not but 
feel a sensation of awe stealing over me, as I touched the 
cold stone with my hands, and thought perhaps my Saviour 
had lain there. 

At some little distance from this', is shown the tomb of Jo- 
seph of Arimathea, a discrepancy for which I could not ae^ 
count, as I always supposed he would naturally be buried m 
^ his own new tomb," wherein Christ was first lain. 

Going up from the pavement of the church, by twenty-two 
steps, cut in the rock, we came to the supposed CSalvary. 
Here the natural rock is cut away, and the walls and floov 
of the Chapel of the Crucifixion, were covered with marble, 
but the floor is pierced with three holes, to show the place 
where the three crosses stood, which, judging from this, mu3l 
have been inconveniently near together. Just beyond, there 
is a rent in the limestone rock, said to have been caused by 
the earthquake at the time of the Crucifixion. 

Most of the persons present approached this ehapel bare* 
footed, and I saw one man leading up his little soa, not more 
than three years old, and as the child slipped his feet from Im 
shoes, awe sat upon his childish features, and I oouU not but 
think how well it would be, if children in our county ooald be 
taught similar reverence for places we consider holy, and enter 
with awe, temples consecrated to the worship of the true God* 

I cannot dwell upon the different spots that are ehowB m 
this one church, and the wonder is, how they were all broni^ 
within the confined space. Let me enumerate a few of them. 
Here, is the spot where Christ stood, while preparations weio 
made for the Crucifixion, and there, the place where the soldien 
drew lots for His garments. Here through an aperture, you sea 
the pillar where Christ was bound to be scourged, and from 
there, you are told, God took the earth out of which He formed 
Adam. Now, you enter a little vault, where an altar is dediy 
cated to the memory of Helena, the pious empress who fi>iiiided 
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the church, and then, you descend to a dai*k grotto, where she, 
directed by miraculous agency, found the three crosses. 

All this week, services have been held in the church, comme- 
morative of the events which transpired in this city more than 
eighteen hundred years ago, but I could not bear to witness 
them, though most strangers here think them the principal 
attraction of the place. On Good Friday, they enacted here 
the scene of the Crucifixion, but you may be sure, that awftil 
event is too sacred in my eyes, for me to see it represented in 
such a manner. No ! that afternoon, we took our Bibles, and 
went out to what we suppose to be the hill of Calvary, outside 
St. Stephen's gate, and on this side of the brook Kedron. To 
this conclusion we have been led, by a thorough examination 
of the locality, and from conversing with Dr. B., an American 
missionary here, who has devoted much time and research to 
the sacred localities in, and about Jerusalem. 

It was about " the ninth hour" that we sat down on the hill 
of Calvary, where the Crucifixion took place. Our emotions 
were too deep for utterance, and we sat in silence, occasion- 
ally reading a portion of the sacred narrative concerning that 
event, and then pausing to meditate upon it It seemed so 
vivid, so lifelike, that once on looking up, I almost expected 
to see the three crosses before me. 

A Good" Friday in Jerusalem, the very spot of all the world, 
the dearest to every Christian heart, what a day long to be 
remembered it is ! In the morning, we attended Divine ser- 
vice in the English church, where in addition to the deeply 
interesting service customary on that day, we saw a son of 
Abraham admitted into union with the Christian Church, by 
baptism in the name and merits of that Son, whom the faith 
of his forefathers had taught him to expect, but whom before 
he had derided. The service was performed in Hebrew by 
Rev. Mr. Nioolayson, who for more than thirty years has been 
laboring here for the Jews. May his labors, and those of all 
others connected with this mission, meet with an abundant 
reward. 
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^ Speaking of the Jews, reminds me of an interesting sight 
we saw last Friday week. The wall which surrounds the 
Mosque of St. Omar, has, in one place, for its foundation, some 
massive stones, which the Jews believe to be part of the wall 
of the ancient temple. A narrow street, running in front of 
this wall, is called " the place of wailing,*' and here the Jews 
come every Friday to weep over the departed glory of their 
race. Some were sitting on the ground, reading or reciting 
passages from their sacred books, others were kneeling, with 
their faces pressed against the hallowed stones, and others 
still, were walking back and forth, weeping and wailing as 
they went. It was an affecting and impressive sight. 

But the streets of the Jews' quarter ! No words can give 
you any idea of the filth there collected ; it must have been 
the produce of years. 

This letter will be a collection of odds and ends, and a 
mournful one it is to me on one account, for it is the last I 
shall probably ever write in Jerusalem. Though we have 
been here nearly two weeks, and have been very busy, going 
out for hours each day, and exploring the , country for miles 
around, we feel that we have not staid half long enough, nor 
seen sufficiently, all we wanted to see. Time and again, we 
have gone over the same paths, and ever with renewed interest 
and pleasure. How truly can we say with the Christian poet, 

" Dear is every stone, for Thou wast surely here." 

There is one part of the city where the streets are clean 
and well paved ; it is the quarter where the Armenian con- 
vent is. The Church of St. James, connected with this con- 
vent, is built over the spot where that apostle was beheaded 
by the command of Herod, at least, so it is said. 

I have not yet said any thing of the " via Dolorosa." It is 
a street that runs from St. Stephen's gate to the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, and is called the " via Dolorosa" in comme- 
moration of Christ's painful walk through it to Calvary, but 
of course, unless you really believe the Church of the Holy 
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Sepulchre to be boik on the hill of Calvarj, the street has no 
charm of association for you. If however the Calvary was 
outside the walls, as we suj^ose, beyond St. Stephen's gate, 
that part of the ^ via dolorosa" leading from the Grovemor's 
house, buUt on the site of the palace of Pontius Pilate to the 
gate, is the ground trod by the Redeemer, when he went forth 
bearing His cross. But this is not the view of the subject 
taken here at present, and therefore the ^ via dolorosa" leads 
towards St Sepulchre, and an arch across the street is shown, 
where Pilate brought forth Christ to the people, and cried, 
^ Behold the man," hence called ^^ ecce homo." Farther on, 
you are stopped before a stone in the wall, and gravely told 
that here the Virgin Mary, overcome witii grief, fell fainting 
to the ground, and yet another stone marks the spot, where 
Simon was compelled to take the cross. 

I find, on looking over my note bo<^, that I have not yet 
told you any thing of our house here. I will take it as a £m 
sample of the generality of houses in this city, and wiU give 
you a description of it, that you may form some idea of the 
domestic architecture of Jerusalem. The house stands in a 
narrow street, and as you climb up the steep hill over the 
worst paving stones it was ever your painful lot to know, you 
might fancy, were it not for the knockers, that the huge doors 
opened into bams. On entering our house, you pass along a 
narrow passage, with a small room on one hand, and a coal 
bin on the other, and then you enter an open court paved 
with large stones. In one comer of this court, a little space is 
roofed over with straw matting, and that is the kitchen, and 
up in another comer is the well. Into the court, rooms open 
from every side of the house, and a flight of stone steps leads 
up to the rooi, having a balustrade round it, pierced with many 
pigeon holes. At the farther end of the roof, a dome swells 
up, and in this dome is our room, so we are literally upon the 
house top. Not a room in the house has a wooden floor, but 
all are of stone or cement, which in wet weather makes them 
very damp. The vaulted ceiling of our room gifies it m 
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peculiarly picturesque and airy look, though the windows, with 
their narrow casements and small panes of glass, and a frame- 
work of iron bars on the outside, would make it otherwise 
seem like a prison. But the worst feature is, that every time 
I leave my room and go down stairs, I am obliged to go into 
the open air, and when the weather was bad, as during the 
first few days we were here, I had to put on overshoes every 
time I left my room, which was something of an inconvenience. 
But the view I get from the housetop, amply repays all trou- 
ble. Over countless roofs, with their little domes, I see green 
hills, and peeping over all, the summit of Mount Olivet, 
crowned with trees, and with the ruins of the Church of the As- 
cension. As I go out in the fresh morning air, I pause to look 
at this lovely scene, and as I stand at sunset, and see the 
fading glories of the day, and the soft light steal over the 
landscape, it is perfectly exquisite, but more than all, I feel its 
inexpressible charm, when late in the evening, I see the bright 
Paschal moon, and the glorious stars shining down upon it 

Upon the house top, at the hour of prayer, the Jews come^ 
and turning their faces towards the site of the Holy Temple, 
offer up their devotions to the God of their fathers, and there, 
too, at stated hours, come the devout Mussulmen, and spread- 
ing their prayer-carpets on the roof, they turn towards Mecca 
and prostrate themselves before their God. And the Christian 
too, often resorts there at the hour of eventide, to meditate 
and pray, and perhaps weep over the fallen glory of Jeru- 
salem. 

And now I believe I have told you all I have to say con- 
cerning Jerusalem ; no ! I have said nothing about the ruins 
o^ the Church of St. John, formerly belonging to the Knights 
of Jerusalem. The ruins are very picturesque, but the ap- 
proach to them is perfectly intolerable, as we are obliged to 
pass by tan-yards, whose odor forces us to guard the nose 
well. Nor is this all. The entrance to the ruins, and indeed 
a part of the church itself, is used as a stable, and the manure 
that has accumulated there for years, renders the ground any 
thing but pleasant or fragrant for the feet. 
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As the conntrj is said to be particulariy unsafe just now on 
account of the war, which has called home many of the Turk- 
ish troops, leaving the Arabs without fear of their vigilance, 
we have concluded to send the greater part of our luggage bj 
Bea to Bejroot, and thus escs^, not onlj the danger of being 
robbed of it, but also the injury done it, by so often loading it 
upon the mules, and ^unloading it. The labor of packing, 
always irksome, but especially so after two weeks' rest, 
has thus been increased, by our being obliged to think 
well of all we shall want in our three weeks' campaign in 
Palestine and Syria, and decide what we can do without, till 
we (mce more have access to our trunks. The steamer sails 
from Jaffa, on Tuesday, and the luggage must be taken to the 
office to-morrow, so we are obliged to have every thing in 
readiness to-night. Hassan takes aU the responsibility of 
sending it, but he looks grave when I tell him, he must pay 
OS one hundred pounds if it does not reach Beyroot in safety. 
I must confess I have my misgivings about it, but as I so often 
have like misgivings, «md painftil forebodings of the future, I 
do not think it best to give way to them. 

16th. I awoke very early this morning, and as the glad 
Easter morn was breaking, I exclaimed, ^' Christ the Lord 
is risen to-day." My dream for years of spending this hallowed 
season in Jerusalem has been verified, and this day, dear in 
every place, from its associations, becomes dearer far upon 
the very spot, where Christ broke the chains of sin and death, 
and rose triumphant from the grave. Interesting as the ser- 
vices of our church always are on this day, you may readily 
imagine how intensely so they must be in Jerusalem I And 
one of the most touching features of the day, was to see the 
eonverted Jew, and the native Christians of Syria, go up to the 
table of the Lord, and with much solemnity and devotion, re- 
ceive the consecrated bread and wine. 

Many native Christians in the neighborhood of Nabloua, 
having recently become dissatisfied with the Greek religion, 
have made a request to the Bishop of Jerusalem to be received 
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into ike EngUsh Church, and to-day, manj of them came, a 
distance of two days' journey, to partake the Lord's Supper. 
The sentences, at the giving of the elements to them, were said 
in Arabic, and as I saw one and another go up the aisle, the 
men in their turbans and loose trousers,, and long flowing 
robes, and the women shrouded in their white mantles, and 
thought they were now beginning really to know " the truth 
as it is in Jesus," I was affected to tears. 

The English mission here is ^ doing a great w<»*k," and 
thus far, its labors have been crowned with success. I am 
sorry I have not been able to visit some of the schools of this 
mission, but I have been so much occupied, I really have not found 
the time, and besides, this week past, they have been closed. One 
of the noble works of the Mission, is to give work to the Jews, 
who on their leaving the faith of their fathers, are thrown out 
of employment, and excommunicated, as it were, from their 
brethren. Some are sent into the country to work in the fields, 
and till the land, some are taught mechanical trades, while 
many of the women are employed in- doing different kinds of 
needlework, which a pious lady here, sells for their benefit.. 

In the fortnight we have been here, I have been out buir 
twice in the evening, and then we were obliged to carry a lan- 
tern, or run the risk of being taken up by the police for going 
out without one. But this is a very good arrangement, for 
without the aid of a lantern, we could never pick our way 
through the dark and dirty streets. The dogs, awakened by 
our footsteps, sent forth their shrill cries, but as I have become 
accustomed to this, it did not fill me with as much terror, as 
it would have done a few months since. 

Yesterday, in going into our banker's office, we saw, for the 
first time, "the pool of Hezekiah." It is a large reservoir of 
water, surrounded on all sides by houses, the lower part of 
the walls being covered by moss and creeping vines* The 
pool of water, the picturesque houses around, with their balco* 
Dies and latticed windows, the fiowers springing from the 
crevices of the wall, and the moss and ivy, form a pretty pic- 
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ture, and I should have been bottj to have gone away without 
seeing it. 

On making a call the other day at the house of the Ameri- 
can missionary, I saw a little boy in the Turkish costume, 
sitting on a sofa. My first thought was, ^ what an enormous 
turban that boy has on," and my second, ^ how very small he 
is." Judge of my surprise when I found he was a husband, 
he being little more than ten years old, and his wife not 
quite nine ! Truly this is beginning life young ! And this re- 
minds me, that a friend of ours, saw an Armenian lady in Alex- 
andria, who though but twenty-six years of age, was a grand- 
mother ! This goes quite beyond early marriages in the United 
States. 

On Sunday afternoons, the service in the English Church, 
is performed in German, which of course would not be very 
edifying to us. So at that hour we have taken a long walk 
into the country, last Sunday going to Bethany, and this after- 
noon to Gethsemane, and through the valley to the Hill of 
Zion, and fi*om there home. And now I have taken my last 
walk in Jerusalem, and a mournful thought it is to me, that it 
is the last, for, as I said once before, my heart has been 
strongly drawn towards " the holy city," and were it not for 
dear ones at home, I would gladly spend my days here. Who 
knows but in after years, I may see the walls of Zion once 
more? Stranger things than that have happened in this 
strange world of ours. 

To-morrow morning we are off, and I look forward with 
much interest to the journey. In addition to Mr. R. and Mr. 
F., Mr. A., an English gentleman, invited by Mr. R. to join us, 
goes with us. The weather is now settled, I suppose for some 
time, as the rainy season is over. Our cook in the Desert, 
has been officiating in like capacity for us here, and goes along 
with us. It would not seem like home, unless our good Iss- 
maeen accompanied us. 

And now I believe my last record of Jerusalem is written 
down, for I have endeavored to give you a faithful account of 
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all that has interested us here. "The holy city," what a 
theme it is for the traveller, the poet, the philanthropist and 
the Christian ! I wish I could have done it more justice, but 
my limited powers forbid. 
And now adieu. 
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]>epartare from Jerasalem.-^Bad roads. — Beeroth. — Bethel. — Labonah 
Shilob. — ^Mount Hermon. — Mount Gerizim. — Mount £bal. — Well of 
Jacob.— Tomb of Joseph.— Nablous.— The Synagogue. — Samaria.— 
Disappointment.^Jenin. — Esdraelon. — Fountain of Jezreel.— Shunem. 
Little Hermon. — Endor. — Nain. — Mount Tabor. — Mount of Beatitudes. 
Battle of Hattein.--Lakeof Tiberias.— Baths.— Storm.— Evening Scene. 

On the shore of Tibebias, April 21st. 

My beab F.— 

Once more I am in my tent, and, with the exception of the 
camels, surrounded by all the appurtenances of Desert travel. 
This is the fifth day since we left Jerusalem, but it is the firsfr 
time I have opened my writing desk, for I have felt quite too 
tired after the day's journey was over, to take up my pen, 
even to write to loved friends at home. But I must try now 
to atone for past defects, by giving you, in as concise a manner 
as possible, an account of what I have seen since I closed my 
last letter. " Large bodies move slowly," and although, as far 
as we were concerned, our baggage was all packed on Saturday 
night, yet it proved quite an undertaking to get five persons 
off on Monday morning, but finally the last things were done, 
and the horses were announced as " all saddled and bridled, 
and fit for a journey," and we proceeded to the street, to 
examine the steeds that had been provided for us. I must 
confess the first sight of my horse was far from ^ving me an^ 
encouraging promise of twenty days' ride, as I rarely ever 
saw an animal less endowed with fiesh, than that. But I was. 

82 
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assured she was perfectly safe, and gentle, wfaicli assurance I 
could scarcely doubt, even at first sight. I was told she bore 
the euphonious name of ^' the lady Miriam," (in English, Mary,) 
and if there is anything in a name, which s(Hne haf^e doubted, 
she ought to be endowed with all good qualities. She has now 
carried me five days, and thus far with safety, but I can't gay 
much for the speed. By dint of constant whipping, and quite 
a 3 constant chirping and whistling, and by the most vigorous 
exertion on the part of Hassan, or of some kind friend, who 
has volunteered to ride in the rear, and to assist in the whip- 
ping, and chirping, and cheering, I have succeeded three 
times in getting her out of a slow walk into something ap- 
proaching a trot, but fortunately for me, and my bones, the 
trotting very soon ceased. Every day I have declared I 
would not mount her again, but each morning has found me, 
stick in hand, on her back, for I reaDy do not think I can do 
much better among all the horses of our company. The first 
day I was timid, and required a man constantly at my bridle, 
but since then, I have become more courageous, and I now, 
without fear or hesitation, ascend and descend mountains, by 
roads of which you can have no conception, through ravines 
and dells, and rocky passes. The first two days, the road was 
very bad. In some places it seemed to me that all the stones 
in Christendom, and a few in heathendom besides, were {HX>- 
fusely scattered on the path, while here and there, we went 
up or down a fiight of stone steps, that made our progress 
anything but an agreeable one, as far as ease of body was 
concerned. But even to this, I soon became accustomed, for 
I found my " lady Miriam " was very sure footed, and I trusted 
entirely to her skill, to bear me safely through all the dangers 
of the path. 

After the first two days, the road, or path rather, was much 
better, for it was more level, and less stony. But if the road 
had been ten times worse than it is, I believe I could have 
submitted to it with a good grace, for the country is so beau- 
tiful, and so hallowed in its associations, that I was insensibly 
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led awaj from the fatigues and inconveniences of the route, to 
the contemplation of the scenes around me, and to meditating 
upon the events which have occurred in these places. 

But I must descend a little more to particulars, and if I am 
too minute in my descriptions, jou must bear in mind that I 
am in the land of Palestine, the land deai*er to us than any 
other, because consecrated by the life and presence of our 
Blessed Lord. Everywhere, in our walks and rides, on the 
mountain side, or in the green valley, He seems ever present, 
in bodily form, even as He was here, more than eighteen 
centuries ago. Every scene, every name brings ffim before 
us, and His heavenly teachings to our mind, and we feel that, 

*' Dear is every stone, for Thou wast surely here." 

We came out of Jerusalem by the Damascus gate, crossed 
the valley of Jehoshaphat, and then wound up a hill side, 
•studded with olive trees, through the branches of which I 
caught many a glimpse of the loved city I was leaving behind. 
Never did I leave a place so reluctantly as I did Jerusalem ; 
every day it became dearer and dearer to me, and I often felt 
that I would gladly spend the remainder of my life there. 
But I was leaving it now forever, and again and again I turned 
the " longing, lingering look behind," to catch one more view 
of the sacred spot, and when, from a distant hill, I took my 
final leave of the walls and domes, and minarets of " the holy 
city," I involuntarily burst forth with the exclamation, " if I 
forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning ; 
if I do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof 
of my mouth." 

The hills through which we wound, were in some places 
rocky and sterile, and in others, covered with green patches, 
or with the newly plowed earth, which was of a rich brown 
color. About three hours and a half from Jerusalem, for here, 
as in Egypt, distances are reckoned by days, and by hours, 
not by miles, we passed the village of Bireh, the ancient 
Beeroth of Scripture. Here we stopped beside a fountain of 
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clear water, to let the horses drink, and here, with maps and 
plans before us, we took a leisurely survey of the country 
around us. Beyond us was the ancient Bethel, where Abram 
• ** builded an altar unto the Lord," and where Jacob dreamed 
his memorable dream. In a little valley south of us, lay Ra- 
mah, where, centuries ago, there was " a voice heard, lamenta- 
tion and weeping, and great mourning," while to the westward, 
were the hills of Gibeon, and far beyond, in a narrow gorge, to 
the east, was the village of Ajalon, where Joshua, in the sight 
of Israel cried out, ^ Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon, and 
thou. Moon, in the valley of Ajalon." 

Beside this fountain at Beeroth, tradition affirms that the 
Virgin Mary first missed the young Jesus, afler they had 
taken him, at the age of twelve years, up to Jerusalem. 

An hour more brought us to the ruins of Bethel, where we 
supposed we were to encamp for the night, but to our great 
disappointment, npthing was seen of the tents, which had been 
sent on from Jerusalem two hours before our departure, so 
we were obliged to keep on for another hour, when, after 
ascending one more hill, and descending into a sheltered vale, 
we saw seven tents, and soon had the pleasure of meeting two 
of the parties that came across the Desert with us, Mr, and 
Mrs. R., and Rev. Mr. B., and Mr. K. 

Our tents were pitched in a newly plowed field, which made 
rather an uneven surface under our feet, and besides, the dew 
lay heavy on the ground, forming a great contrast between our 
encampment there, and in the Desert. Aft;er a ride of ^ve 
hours and a half, without once alighting, you may be sure, I 
was sufficiently tired to go to bed immediately after dinner ; 
besides it was too damp to stay up long. 

We were so much disappointed at not being able to examine 
the ruins of Bethel, that we had serious thoughts of riding back, 
the next morning, but we found it would hinder us more than 
two hours, besides adding seven or eight miles to our journey 
for the day, which, to a new beginner, would prove rather a 
formidable addition, so we concluded to keep iOn our way with 
the company* 
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Before the sun lit up the valley, we were at breakfast, 
and while the hills were resplendent with its early rays, we 
mounted our horses and began our toilsome ascent, over loose 
stones and rocky ledges, till we once more attained a consid- 
able height, and commanded an extensive view of the country 
around. All up that hill, we saw something that reminded us 
of New England, fields enclosed in stone walls. But New 
England could not furnish the orchards of fig and olive trees 
we passed through, and I am sure, even among its wildest 
and most unfrequented spots, it could not show a road or path, 
so bad as the one we traversed. 

But what a lovely vale we afterwards entered, where the 
road was better, and the land around rich and fertile as a 
garden ; it was the vale of Lubban, the Lebonah of the Bible. 
The hills encircled it, a few, rock-ribbed and barren, but the 
greater part, laid out in terraces, and cultivated to their very 
summits. Men were at work in the fields, and the sound of 
their cheerful voices was borne up firom the vaUey beneath us, 
or from the hill-sides above us. Beautiful fiowers sprang up 
in our very path, filling the eye with their beauty, and de- 
lighting the senses with their fragrance. 

On one of these hills, Shiloh, '' the children of Israel as- 
sembled together and set up the tabernacle of the congregation 
there," after their passage over the Jordan. Here, God de- 
clares He set His name at the firs^ and so sacred was the 
spot, that it was one of the names given to the Messiah, " the 
Shiloh." 

Far away to the north, rose th^ Pjebel es-Sheikh, or the 
Mount Hennon of Scripture, its summit crowned with glitter- 
ing snow. How pure and bright it looked, lifting its hoary 
head above the dark masses of mountains around it ! Can 
you wonder, that amid scenes like these, I was almost insensi- 
ble tp the fatigues of the journey, the hard pace of " Lady 
Miriam," and the divers jolts and jounces I received in my 
passage up and down the hills ! Ijor was this all, to absorb 
me, for another turn soon disclosed to our view the mountains 
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of Samaria, through which, far off to the west, 1 caught a 
glimpse of the blue Mediterranean. Passing over another 
range of hills, the wide valley of the Mikhna opened before 
us, clothed in the brightest green, dappled o'er with olive trees* 
Through the fresh young wheat, flowers were springing up, 
giving the most brilliant colors to the fields ; stone walls had 
disappeared, and it seemed as though we were riding through 
one vast meadow. Often we passed a little brook, or a foun- 
tain or pool by the road-side, which brought afresh to our 
minds, some of the beautiful imagery of the Bible. How 
often we repeated to one another, it is " a good land, a land of 
brooks of water, of fountains, and depths that spring out of 
valleys and hills ; a land of wheat and barley, and vines, and 
fig trees, and pomegranates, a land of oil-olive and honey." 
What a contrast is tliis country to many of the barren fields 
around Jerusalem, where the woe, once pronounced upon " the 
Holy city," seems to have extended to the environs about it 

Onward we went, till Mount Gerizim appeared before us 
on our left, while on the opposite side, rose Mount Ebal. 
Then came before us the scene, when the children of Israel 
assembled upon these mountains, half on the one, and half on 
the other, to receive the blessings and curses pronounced upon 
them, the blessings being delivered from Mount Gerizim, 
and the curses from Mount Ebal. 

■ But a brighter day, and a more glorious dispensation dawned 
Upon this lovely vale, for here Jesus taught the woman of 
Samaria who, like the ^* fathers " that had gone before her, 
"worshipped on this mountain," that the true worship was 
not confined either to the Mount of Gerizim or to Jerusalem, 
but that they who worship Grod, must -do it in spirit and in 
truth. 

By the well of Jacob, which is in " ihe parcel of ground 

that Jacob gave to his son Joseph," which he had " bought of 

Hhe sons of Hamor, the father 6f Shechem," we sat down, and 

opening my Bible, I read aloud the beautiful story of our 

-Saviour's interview with the woman of Samaria, which took 
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place at this very well. As tlien, we found " the well deep," 
and we had " nothing to draw with," but the Arabs around it, 
took the stone from the mouth of the well, and we all peeped 
down into the dark chamber below, but could see nothing, so 
J. lowered himself down, and found an arched chamber, in the 
floor of which the well is sunk to a great depth in the rock ; 
so great that a stone, which he threw down, seemed a long 
time in reaching the bottom. 

I believe, even in this age of doubt and scepticism, no one 
doubts this being the veritable well of Jacob, " who drank 
thereof himself, and his children and cattle," but be this as it 
may, I had no disposition to cavil at it, but felt that I was 
really standing upon the very spot where our Saviour once 
stood, and perhaps, even sitting upon the same stone, where 
He, " wearied with His journey, sat thus on the well," How 
consoling was the thought ! 

Just as we were' mounting our horses, our attention was 
called to a mosque-like looking tomb at a little distance from 
the well, which we were assured was Joseph's tomb. Now 
the Bible teUs us that " the bones of Joseph, which the chil- 
dren of Israel brought up out of Egypt, buried they in 
Shechem, in a parcel of ground which Jacob bought of the 
son of Hamor, the father of Shechem," but I thought it more 
consonant with ancient usage, that the tomb should be in a 
cave in the hill-side, rather than in the valley, so I did not 
turn aside to see the so-called tomb. 

Notwithstanding the fearful stories we had heard of the 
dangers of the country around Nablous, we stood about the 
well as long as we chose, and then proceeded slowly towards 
the city, the dragomen and luggage lieing far in advance. 
The ride was enchanting, through a fertile valley, teeming 
with grain and beautiful flowers, and shaded by large olive 
trees. Mountains encircled us, s«me looking green and fertile, 
and a few, barren and stony. Then, how sacred were the 
associations connected with the scene ! How they came 
thronging to our minds ! Over this very road, perhaps, our 
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Savioar had passed, and His image, His presence were with 
me. I seemed to hear the persuasive tones of that yoice^ 
^ that spake as never man spake," I seemed to see the mild 
eye turned so gently, so lovingly upon the chosen ones that 
were with him, and the angelic face beaming with holiness and 
grace* 

In a sheltered dell, between Gerizim on the left, and Ebal 
on the right, lay Nablous, the Shechem of the Old Testament, 
the Sychar of the New. It was near the close of the day 
when we entered the ancient city, and as we rode through the 
principal street, we had a good opportunity of seeing some- 
thing of the town, and its inhabitants, who came thronging out 
to see us, as soon as they heard the clatter of our horses' 
hoofs upon the pavement. If I had not been in Jerusalem, I 
should have called the streets dirty, but in comparison with 
those, I can pronounce them clean. Small shops, or bazaars 
rather, lined the street, nearly a mile in length, through which 
we passed, and a raised walk was on either side for the foot 
passengers, while the horses hobbled as they could over the 
bad paving stones. My " Lady Miriam '* chose to prick up 
her ears at some of the strange sounds she heard, and the 
strange things she saw, and ever and anon plunged up the 
raised walk, from which, in a few seconds, she plunged down 
again, so that between managing her and looking about me, 
and returning the salutations that were plentifully bestowed 
upon me, I had my hands full. I noticed some very pretty 
children in the streets, and many men and women as fair as 
Europeans. The latter part of the street had a narrow stream 
of quickly running water, flowing through it, with a large 
stepping^tone here and there, to help the foot passengers ^m 
one side to the other. These stones were eye-sores to Lady 
Miriam, and she avoided them as much as she could, so that I 
expected every moment to find myself thrown into the water. 
But the street was passed without any such accident, and we 
were once more outside the gates, and in the open country. 
We had not far to go however, for just beyond the walls of 
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the town, in a grove of olive trees, we found our tents pitched, 
and surrounded they were too, by a crowd of old and young, men 
and women, who had come out to see the strangers. In vain I 
sought rest and privacy in the tent ; they clustered around the 
door and peeped in at every crack, while just beyond, sat a 
few loathsome looking lepers, Nablous being one of the three 
places they are allowed to live in. When we assembled in 
the large tent for dinner, the crowd went too, and every mo- 
tion, every action of ours, were seen and commented upon. 

The next morning we walked into the town, through some 
by-streets, to the Samaritan synagogue, and I thought the filth 
of some of those streets, even exceeded that of Jerusalem. 
We passed through some dark, narrow, arched passages, so 
that it seemed we were walking through a tunnel, and the 
most diligent care was needed to avoid stepping into the filth 
and dirt I can't understand how people can live in such 
places, for I should think a pestilence would come, that would 
sweep them all away. I only wonder the plague is not cpn* 
stantly here, instead of coming at intervals. 

The synagogue is a small, ordinary looking room, within 
a curtained recess in which, is kept an old copy of the Penta^ 
teuch, said by the Samaritans themselves, to have been written 
by Kleazar, the son of Aaron. It is written on vellum, in a 
clear and even hand, the lines unbroken into words. An old 
man carefully unrolled a part for us to look at, while children 
oame crowding in to ask for ^^ buksheesh." 

Three of the gentlemen concluded to go up Mount Gerizim, 
while Mr. R. and I were to go on with the luggage. Much 
as I wanted to go up the mountain, I could not think of un- 
dertaking suoh an enterprise in the limited time allowed us, 
particularly as we must afterwards ride fast to overtake the 
company, an operation not to be performed with ease on the 
back of " Lady Mariam." 

I think at least one hundred persons gathered around me 
to see me mount, and all were clamorous for " buksheesh," 
same of the most importunate beseeching Hassan to tell m^ 
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to give them something. Passing Mount Ebal, we turned to 
the left, and ascended one of the mountains that hem in 
Nablous. Up a rocky plateau we went, winding round and 
round, the mules before me often stopping on the brow of a 
precipice, till I was in an agony of terror, lest I should be 
thrown back by them, so that I was ready to seize the first 
opportunity of passing them. Then we descended into a 
valley, blooming with flowers, only to ascend again another 
mountain, the road sometimes being so terrible, that I would 
gladly have dismounted and walked, if I had had any one to 
help me off, but Hassan had gone with the luggage round 
the mountains, and I did not like to ask my companion to come 
to my assistance, so I kept on, though every moment expecting 
a fall. We encountered several pailies of wild-looking Arabs, 
armed with swords, and guns, and pistols, but they invariably 
returned my salutation with courtesy. Once, I was quite be- 
hind Mr. R., when one man stopped my horse, and kissed my 
hand, and then asked me to give him something to eat, but on 
my saying, ^' mafeesh," (nothing,) he once more kissed my 
hand, and allowed me to go on. Perhaps he was one of the 
very men, who so dreadfully frightened a party of Americans 
at Jacob's well, a few months since, who have filled the country 
with reports of the great danger of travelling in the neighbor* 
hood. I know that I am not naturally gifted with much 
courage, but still I feel perfectly fearless here, and often ride 
on quite alone, or with Hassan only near me, for my " lady 
Miriam " being not the swiftest steed in the world, I am, not 
seldom, in the rear of all. I invariably make the Eastern 
salutation to all the old men, and all the women I meet, and 
I always receive a salutation in return, with the addition of 
^* welcome," and good wishes for our journey. 

After riding more than three hours, we began to wonder we 
saw nothing of Samaria, so coming to a fine orchard of olive 
trees, we concluded to wait under the trees, till Hassan should 
come up. Just as we were comfortably seated on the fiower« 
decked grass, we saw Mr. and Mrs. B., and Messrs. B. and 
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K. riding down a hill before us, and coming towards us, 
" Where have you been ? " we shouted ; " have you lost your 
way ? " To our great surprise, they informed us they 
had just come from Samaria, and that we had not been on the 
road to Samaria at all, but had come the direct way to Jenin, 
our place of encampment for the night. I need not dwell 
upon our disappointment ; we only hoped, that the three gen* 
tlemen, having the books and maps with them, would be wiser 
than we had been, and would come round by Samaria. But 
aHer waiting two hours for them, we found, on their arrival, 
they had been in the same predicament, and that after they had 
found out they were not on the road to Samaria, they consoled 
themselves with the assurance that we had seen that ancient 
city, and would be able to tell them all about it. We remon- 
strated with Hassan, for not having told us there were two 
roads to Jenin, and he retorted by asking us, '^ what was the 
use of our'having books, if they did not tell us right ? " This 
he said, because we have sometimes doubted his information, 
on some subjects, and have said our books told us a different 
story. 

A consultation was held upon the best mode of action, some 
of us being '^ furious " for going back, and visiting Samaria 
at all hazards. Our baggage was more than an hour ahead 
of us, and before a messenger could overtake Ali, with orders 
to stop, he woald be near Jenin, and it was in vain for me, 
even to think of such a thing, as riding back to Samaria, and 
then on to Jenin that afternoon, with my slowest of all slow steeds. 
The gentlemen might do it, for they had better horses, and what 
was quite as important, were better riders than I was, and 
I would go on with Hassan. But they would not go without 
me, and unless we could stop at night in some dirty village, 
and ^ rough it," it was very evident I could not go. An hour 
was wasted in f^Ums, and in talkiug over the subject, and then 
we conduded to give it all up, swallow (mr disappointment as 
well as we could, and go on to Jenin, fully resolved, another 
day, to study out the route before starting 
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From our lunching plaoe to Jenin, the country was lovely, 
and with the exception of one or two places, the road was 
excellent, and I enjoyed my ride very much. We passed 
through groves of fig, and pomegranate, and olive trees, and 
across an immense plain, covered with waving grain, spotted 
with a variety of flowers, and surrounded by mountains and 
hills, upon some of whose summits, towns and villages were 
perched, reminding us of a ^ city set upon a hill " mentioned 
in Holy writ. I don't think I ever saw a more lovely land, 
and then the thought that it was Palestine, that land, of 
which so many glorious things had been said and sung, and 
where so many holy deeds had been wrought, and the Divine 
mission accomplished, gave it a hallowed charm that can belong 
to no other land. 

In a grove of olive trees, varied here and there by a stately 
palm, in front of the old town of Jenin, separated from us by 
an impervious hedge of tall prickly pear, our tents were 
pitched that night, and afier being seven hours in the saddle, 
I was glad in the cool of the day, to sit in the door of the 
tent, and watch the men unload the mules, and the people of 
the village gather around to peep at the strangers, and if all 
reports say true, get a chance to pilfer a little. 

That night was a noisy one, for the mule drivers, afraid to 
lose their horses and mules, if they were allowed to stray, 
gathered them around the tents, and what with the noise the 
animals made in eating, and occasionally kicking each other, 
and the incessant chattering of some of the men, who were 
talking over their money affairs, there was but little sleep. 
Suddenly, in the middle of the night, we were awakened from 
our troubled slumbers, by the discharge of a gun, but whether 
it was from an attacking foe, or from the defending party, we 
could not tell, but we concluded to let them do their own 
fighting, while it should be our part to defend ourselves when 
necessary, and in the morning we found out that the g^ard, 
missing one of the mules, had fired, to wake up the men to 
search for the lost animal, which was speedily Ibund. 
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The next morning we were early astir, for we had a long 
ride before us. We rode through the little town of Jenin, 
supposed to be the Engannim mentioned in Joshua 19th, 21, 
and saw a pretty fountain, and plain stone houses, and dirty 
streets, and quite as dirty children, and came out into a narrow 
lane, bordered with hedges of prickly pear, which bear a 
kind of fruit, somewhat resembling a fig, and over the hedges 
I saw orange and lemon trees in full blossom, loading the air 
with their rich fragrance. 

Soon after, we entered upon the plain of Esdraelon, which 
extends for several miles beyond Jenin, and is one of the 
richest plains I ever saw. Here, from the time of Gideon, till 
within the last fifty years, have battles been fought for Pales- 
tine ; here, have encamped the hosts of Asia, Africa and Eu- 
rope, and here have been heard the war-cries of all nations, 
from " the sword of the Lord and of Gideon," to " vive Napo- 
leon," for here the Israelite, the Persian, the Assyrian, and 
the Egyptian, the Saracen, the Arab and the Turk, the Druse 
and the Crusader, and the French, have drawn their swords,, 
and bathed them in blood, on this battle field of nations. 

Nor was this plain all that interested us, for each hill that 
bordered it, and hemmed it in from surrounding valleys, had' 
its own story, and its own renown. Beyond the plain, rose 
the mountains of Nazareth, while far away to the North, shone: 
the snowy Hermon, the highest peak of anti-Lebanon. On the 
north-west, the range of Carmel stood out against the clear 
sky, and on the North-east, lay the mountains of Gilboa, where- 
" the men of Israel fled from before the Philistines, and fell' 
down, slain in Mount Gilboa," and where Saul and Jonathan, 
" lovely and pleasant in their lives, in their death were not 
divided." 

Away in the valley was Jezreel, the city so intimately con- 
nected with tbe story of Ahab and Jezebel, and on the north of' 
this valley, rose the mountain called " the little Hermon, to dis- 
tinguish it from the greater mountain of that name. Do you 
not think these names were calculated to stir our very hearts 
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within iii^. and make them throb with increased pleasure and 
delight ? 

After two hours we came to Zerin, the site of the ancient 
Jezreel, and here J^ Hassan and I, turned aside to visit " the 
fountain of Jezreel," while our companions took a little spring 
that bubbled up neai* the town, for the fountain, and went on* 
Never did I see such a variety of wild flowers, as we passed 
on this ride. They grew in snch luxuriance, that they rose 
above our stirrups, and brushed against our saddles. Every 
variety of hue and form met the eye, while the air was lite- 
rally loaded with their fragrance. 

We found the fountain a large reservoir, originally walled 
in by solid masonry, which is now broken away in some 
places. At one side, was a large cavern in the rock, and 
there in the shade, standing in the cool water, was a number 
of cattle. I envied them their cool retreat, for the sun was 
pouring his fiercest rays upon us. From the fountain of Jez- 
reel, I thought we should never come upon the right road, 
and never overtake our companions, who were more than an 
hour in advance of us. We rode over plowed ground, which 
makes any thing but easy riding, and through fields of wheat, 
and herds of cattle, and flocks of sheep and goats, and by in- 
numerable tents of Arabs, where the women came out to greet 
us, and the men to ask for tobacco. Every man we met, whe- 
ther on horseback or on foot, whether going from place to 
place, or carefully tending his flock, was armed with a gun or 
a sword or pistol, and sometimes with all three, which would 
seem to corroborate the stories we hear, of the country being 
unquiet and unsafe. We passed through a small town of stone 
and mud houses, resembling bee-hives in their form, which is 
now called Solam, but originally it was Shunem, where Elisha 
raised the son of the " great woman," who once lived there* 
In vain I looked around to find a house big enough to hold 
the <* little chamber in the wall," which was made for the pro- 
phet, for each house I saw was but a " little chamber" of itself, 
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SO I suppose no one takes it upon himself now to sliow this 
house. 

At the foot of " the little Hermon," we found our compan- 
ions awaiting us and the lunch, which Hassan always carries 
with him, and with " Tabor and Hermon" in sight, we rested 
after our long ride. Beyond lay the hill, and the remains of 
the village, of Endor, where Saul, feeling " sore distressed," 
because God had departed from him, sought out a woman that 
had " a familiar spirit," and on our ride from Hermon to Ta- 
bor, we passed the ruins of another village, sacred in its asso- 
ciations, for it was Nain, where our Saviour i*aised ** the only 
son of his mother," from death to life. 

Over a plain rich with grain, and teeming with flowers, we 
rode to the foot of Mount Tabor, where we found our tents 
pitched under the shade of spreading trees, and flowers 
springing up around the beds and the table. Though I had 
been eight hours in the saddle, I could not resist the tempta- 
tion of ascending Mount Tabor, and although I was gone 
three hours from the tent, I onlj stopped once to rest, so you 
may imagine I found myself prettj well fatigued when I sat 
down to dinner. 

All the way up Tabor, we wound around through clumps of 
oak trees, amid tall grass, and with wheat and springing flow- 
ers, over land seemingly rich and fertile as a garden, so utterly 
unlike most mountains. Tabor is by many considered as the 
**high mountain apart," where Christ was transfigured, but 
whether this be so or not, when I looked abroad over the 
magnificent scene spread before us, I was ready to exclaim 
with the ardent Peter, " it is good for us to be here." Again 
we saw the mountains of Gilboa, and of Nazareth, " the ex- 
cellency of Carmel," and the snowy peak of Hermon, the vast 
plain of Esdraelon, and the ruined villages of Endor and Nain, 
while on the other side, far below us, embosomed in the moun- 
tains, lay " lone Tiberias' sea." I enjoyed the view so much, 
that I was loath to leave it, and nothing but the rapidly sink- 
ing sun could warn me to depart. On the top of the moun- 
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Uun we saw a ruined chapel, in whidi were three niches, 
probably for altars^ "^ one for thee, one for Moses, and one for 
Elias." 

To-day our ride has been a short one, only occupying little 
more than five hours. Though from the bold, round top of 
Tabor, the country at its foot seemed very level, I was sur- 
prised to find myself, immediately after leaving the encamp- 
ment among steep bills, wooded too with the oak, the overhang- 
ing branches of which often striking our heads, made us fear 
the fate of Absalom. 

Flowers were in abundance about us ; like those mentioned 
by Keble, " they dwelt about our paths and homes," and I often 
thought it must have been the sight of a field like some we passed, 
bright with varied hues, that called forth that exclamation of 
Jesus, " consider the lilies how they grow ; they toil not, they 
spin not, and yet I say unto you, that Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these/' 

About two hours from our encampment^ we passed two 
ruined forts, built probably in the time oi the Crusades, one 
on our right, the other on our left. Farther on, to the left, 
was seen a detached mound, of no great height, called the 
Djebel el Hattein, but known in English as ** tli«i Mount of 
Beatitudes," so termed, because it is supposed to be the spot, 
where our Lord delivered His memorable ** Sermon on the 
Mount." At the foot of this mount, was fought, in 1187, the 
great battle of Hattein, the last great battle of the second cru« 
sade, when Guy de Lusignan, the last Qiristian king of Jeru- 
salem, was defeated by Saladin, ^^ king of the Arabs, king of 
all the seas and land, king of all nations," and made prisoner) 
with the flower of his army. 

Soon after this, we saw before us, through an opening in the 
hills, Tiberias lying peaceful and calm, nestled in the moun- 
tains. I have seen many a lovely sight in this fair world of 
ours ; I have looked on many a lake, set like a gem in a coro« 
net, but I never saw a sheet of water, that impressed me as 
the Lake of Tiberias, or, as it is also called in the New Testa- 
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ment^ the Sea of Galilee and the Lake of Gennesareth. As I 
checked my horse upon the brow of the hill, a low exclama^ 
tion involuntarily burst from my lips. It was " my Saviour," 
for next to Jerusalem, no place seemed more hallowed in its 
associations than Tiberias. How the scenes which had trans- 
pired along its shores and on its bosom, came thronging to my 
mind ! Here the great Teacher, called His first disciples, here 
He " rebuked the winds and the sea ;'* here he met " two pos- 
sessed with devils, coming out of the tombs," perhaps one of 
the very caverns we saw in the mountain side, and casting 
out the devils, suffered them to " go into the herd of swine," 
so that " the whole herd ran violently down a steep place in 
the sea, and perished in the waters." Here the thousands 
were miraculously fed, and as I rode along through the high 
grass, I could not help saying aloud, " now there was much 
grass in the place," and as I saw how lovingly the little lake 
nestled down among the hills, I could realize, as I never did 
before, how Christ could sit in a ship, and teach His heavenly 
doctrines to the multitudes who thronged the shore. Here 
took place that miraculous draught of fishes, when some of 
the disciples, after toiling all night and catching nothing, sud- 
denly found their net so full, that it brake, and here the gen- 
tle Shepherd gave to Simon Peter, that loving but erring dis- 
ciple, his last solemn injunction to feed His sheep and His 
lambs. 

My heart was full of these scenes, so that I sat composedly 
on my horse, while she carefully picked her way down the 
steep path that led to the Lake. Below me lay the town, en- 
closed in its wall, once strong, but now in ruins in many 
places, but I scarcely looked at the town ; I thought only of 
the lake and the surrounding hills, for aU the cherished asso- 
ciations of the place clustered around these. Far away, e'er- 
topping all the other mountains, arose Hermon, its white, ice- 
bound brow gleaming in the sunlight. 

We ate a hasty lunch, drinking water from the lake, and 
then we started for a walk along the shore. About two miles 
33* 
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from the town, are the hot baths, a spring of water gushing 
from the mountain side, rising to a degree of heat exceeding 
150 ® of Fahrenheit, and stronglj sulphurous in taste. It was 
not the day for the women to bathe, but as the gentlemen were 
intending to bathe, I walked along with them. I was sur- 
priced to see so many ruined pilliirs on the way, but I aOer- 
wards found, that in former times, there was a colonnade ex- 
tending from the town to the bath. 

While we were out walking, what a change came over the 
scene ! The lake before, was placid and clear, but now, the 
wind blew across the waters, ruffling them, and making them 
look angry and black. The thunder rolled over our heads, 
reverberating from hill to hill, while the lightning flashed, 
and the rain began to fall. We hurried back to our tents, 
^and then sitting during the storm under its shelter, I looked 
'off upon the sea, and watched its tumultuous tossings. I 
• could not haVe believed so small a body of water could be so 
Mcasily 'ruffled. Need I say, how often our thoughts went back 
'to a storm, which took place on this very sea more than 
eighteen centuries ago ? 

The storm soon passed, the waters once more became 
peaceful andjealm, the sun went down, the lake lay in shadow, 
while the mountain tops shone with a resplendent glory, Mount 
Hermon particularly, glittering in its last rays. After dinner 
I went to the shore of the lake, and sitting down on a low 
stone, looked on the sea, and then at the stars which were 
gleaming above me. I gave loose reins to my thoughts, and 
they went far backward, and communed with Him, whose 
'feet had often stood perhaps on the very spot where I then 
' sat, and whose calm eyes had often looked abroad over this 
very scene. Perhaps you think! dwell too long on a scene 
like this, but to me there is such a charm in being in the land, 
where the God*man lived, and suffered, and died for us, that 
it gives color and tone to my every thought and feeling. I 
' can compare it to nothing, but visiting a place where you have 
often 'met some loved friend, now taken forever from you in 
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this world. Every room, every place, every scene, speak 
loudly of the departed, and in heart and soul and thought you 
commune with him, as once you did in person. Thus is it in 
this land of Palestine, only in a higher, holier sense. Every 
where we go, whether it be on " Judah's palmy hills, or by 
Jordan's flood, or lone Tiberias' sea," we seem to see Him by 
our side, and to listen to His words of wisdom and truth, as 
we never listened before. 

I lingered long by the lake shoi*e, unwilling to leave so quiet 
a spot How many times I repeated Keble's beautiful lines, 

" Where Gennesaret's wave, 

Delights the flowers to lave, 
That o'er her western slope breathe airs of balm. 

All through the summer niglit, 

Those blossoms red and bright 
Spread their soft breasts, unheeding to the breeze." 

While I sit here writing to you, all in and about the en- 
campment seem hushed in slumber, for I hear not a sound, 
except the soft murmur of the wave on the shore, and the 
mournful cry of the jackal, and it is time that I should be 
taking my repose too, for we generally rise quite early, 
.though I ought perhaps to be sorry to own it, I am the latest 
riser of all the company. 

And so withoufr another word, I will say good night. 



LETTER XXXVII. 

Morning at Tiberias. — Cana of Galilee.— Head-dress.— Nazareth.— Sights 
of Nazareth.— Greek Chapel.— Fountain of the Virgin.— Plain of Zabu- 
lon-— River Klshon.—Kaifa.— Mount Carmel.— The Convent.— The sea. 

KjLiFA, April 23d. 

Mt dear M.— 

I have just heard that a steamer is expected at this place 
day after to-morrow, and as I can then send a letter. I have 
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gladlj embraced the opportunity of writing, as it will diminish 
the budget I should otherwise be obliged to send from Beyrout, 
and also lessen your anxiety at home, for you will not have to 
be so long without letters. 

The view of Tiberias yesterday morning, was quite as 
lovely as that of the evening before. The snows of Hermon 
looked dazzlingly bright, and the waters of the lake lay as 
peaceful, as though a storm had never ruffled its fair bosom. 
I did not go into the town at all, for I did not find there was 
anything in it particularly interesting. Tiberias is one of the 
four holy cities of the Talmud, and as a part of the Jewish 
nation believe that the Messiah is to come from this neighbor- 
hood, there are, of course, a great many Jews residing here. 
I saw many of the men the day before, on their way to the 
bath ; they were generally dressed in Eastern costume, with 
the exception of the high-crowned hat, instead of a turban, or 
fez cap. 

As we wound up the steep mountain path, we turned again 
and again, to get one more view of the beautiful lake, and 
from one or two points, we had the whole expanse of water 
before us, and judged it to be about fifteen miles long, and two 
or three wide. At the northern end, the Jordan enters it, 
and after running through the lake, goes on its way towards 
the Dead Sea. Of the towns that once stood along the shore 
of this lake, Capernaum, Migdal," Chorazin and Bethsaida, 
but little now remains. On Capernaum, and Chorazin, and 
Bethsaida, a woe was once pronounced, and that woe has been 
wrought, and the passing traveller can scarcely find the sites 
of those once fiourishing towns. 

Oh I I must not forget to tell you, that at breakfast, we had 
some nice little fish, caught in the lake, perhaps lineal suc- 
cessors to the very fish once caught by the Apostles, and 
perhaps, too, caught by the descendants of those same Apostle?. 

The gentlemen rode off to visit the Mount of Beatitudes, 
but I was excluded from going, as with my slow horse, I 
could not keep up with them, and it would make us too late 
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at Nazarethy if they waited for me, so I rode on at my leisure, 
with Hassan, till they should overtake us. Nothing in all mj 
joumies, do I like better than these slow rides by myself. 
Then my "lady Miriam" goes her own moderate pace, and 
my arm is at rest, and my stick hangs idly by my side. 
Though alone with Hassan, I fear no assaulting Arabs, I only 
dread the time when my companions must come up, and one 
and another will take his turn in urging me on, and bestowing 
not a few blows on my dilatory steed. Hassan is always 
armed with a sword, a true Damascus blade, and in addition^ 
carries a long gun slung on his shoulders, and I am inclined 
to think the length of the wes^n is its most formidable quality. 

Through vast meadows, bright with green wheat, and flowers 
of every hue, our road lay for some time aller ascending one 
of the mountains that enclose the sea of Galilee, and then 
we came once more amid hills and valleys, sometimes ascend- 
ing, sometimes descending, sometimes amid rocks and stones, 
sometimes over green grass, enamelled with exquisite flowers. 

At last we reached a village, seated in a little dell, dappled 
o'er with pomegranate and olive trees. It is called Kenna, 
and is by many supposed to be the Cana of Galilee, where 
Christ yrs^ present at a wedding feast, and ohaog^ the water 
Into wine* It Is a disputed point, but I must confess I have 
neither time nor ability to enters- into these disputes. Like 
^ Polyglott " at Mount Sinai, I can only say, " I was not thero 
at the time the event oocurred, and so can't say whether this 
is the spot or not." 

In a small Church in Kenna, are shown two large " water* 
pots of stone," said to be some of the very pots in which 
the water was turned into wine. They are evidently very 
ancient, but I cannot say how far their antiquity goes. A 
priest was administering consecrated bread in the Church, and 
I was surprised to see even quite young ehildren taking it. 

We sat down to lunch beside a little fountain, where a very 
pretty girl was washing clothes. Down both sides of her facei 
hung a string of heavy silver coins, prob^^bly her all of 
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worldly wealth, but I must confess I should prefer carrying that 
weight in my pocket, rather than on my head. I have seen 
barefooted and scantily clothed females, often decked out with 
coins sufficient to furnish them with good clothes for more than 
a year, but they seem to prefer keeping their money about 
them in this fashion. 

After passing through the valley under the dark olive trees, 
and the light green pomegranates, we began to ascend a moun- 
tain, by a steep, stony path, and when we reached the top, 
instead of seeing Nazareth below us, behold still another hill 
to surmount, and after that, yet another, till at last, after much 
climbing and descending, and winding round and round, and 
stumbling over rocks and stones, we attained an eminence, 
from which we saw Nazareth seated in a sequestered dell be- 
neath our feet, mountains rising all about it, and seeming to 
ishut it entirely in from the surrounding world. Some of the 
mountain sides were rocky and bare, others were terraced off 
and cultivated to their very summits. And this was Nazareth 
where St. Luke tells us Christ " had been brought up," and 
tliese were the hills on which He had oft^n looked, and from 
one of which, the ungrateful Nazarenes attempted to "cast 
Him down headlong." 

We went down into the vale by a path so steep and rocky, 
I would gladly have dismounted, had there been any one wiUi 
me to help me down, but I am not yet so good a horsewoman, 
as to be able to dismount without assistance. Hassan had 
hurried on to select a good tenting spot, while each of the 
gentlemen had gone bis own way, to secure an easy path 
down, but for my part, I was thankful to trust to "Lady 
Miriam's " sagacity, to find her way down as gently as possi- 
ble, though I must confess, I could not refrain from screaming, 
when several times she jerked down a rocky ledge, nearly as 
high as this table from which I am writing. But I held on 
with the tenacity of despair, and at last, amid jolts, and jerks, 
and frights innumerable, I was so happy as to reach the foot 
of the mountain, in safety, and to find myself in a few minutes, 
amid a cluster of oHve trees, and in front of our tents. 
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Seven hours I had been in the saddle, but I was soon on 
my way to visit the sights of Nazareth, which, although they 
consumed more than an hour in seeing, I shall sum up in a 
few words. Beneath the chapel in the Latin Convent, are 
shown the rooms, once occupied by the mother of Jesus, and 
two pillars of stone, beside which the angel and Mary stood^ 
when the announcement was made, that she should give birth 
to the promised Messiah. Outside the Convent, are several 
remarkable spots, such as the workshop of Joseph, a small 
chapel on the site of the synagogue, where Christ first taught, 
and in another chapel, a large, flat stone, around which He and 
His disciples ate, both before and after His resurrection. I 
cannot say that these places inspired me with much awe or 
interest, for like many of the spots, called sacred, within Je- 
rusalem, I was constantly tempted to doubt their identity, but 
this doubt I did not feel in walking on the hills that environ 
Nazareth, any more than I did in the neighborhood of Jeru- 
salem, for while the works of man do fade and pass away, the 
face of nature does not so easily change, and the hills and 
vales around Nazareth, like those around Jerusalem, are 
probably not very different now, from what they were in the 
times of our Saviour. All my interest, therefore, in Nazareth, 
was concentrated on the hills and vales around, and as I 
walked slowly on, my thoughts were with the past, far more, 
than when shown the " very spot," where tradition tells us 
our Saviour lived as a child, and worked as the dutiful son of 
the carpenter. 

We found the houses of Nazareth of a much better order 
than we had anticipated ; they are built of stone, of course, 
as all the houses in the East are, but they are more open and 
airy than those at Jerusalem, and more adorned with windows. 
The streets are dirty, nay, I might call many of them filthy, 
but we have become used to that, so we are not so much shocked 
as at first. Some of the women of Nazareth are very beauti- 
ful, and many of the children exceedingly so, and as half the 
population of the town followed us in our walks, and gathered 
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about our tents, we had a good opportunity of seeing them at 
our leisure. 

Not content with the view we had of Nazareth on our ap- 
proach to it, we climbed up a steep hiU, to get another and 
better prospect, and I must say, although the walk was a 
fatiguing one, we were amply repaid for all we underwent, by 
the sights from the top. Not only did Nazareth lay below us 
like a map, but the whole country around, for miles and miles, 
was stretched before us, that through which we had passed, 
and that over which we were to pass, all was brought into our 
immediate vision ; the bright green carpet of the Plain of 
Esdraelon, the mountains of Samaria, and of Gilboa, the 
" little Hermon," and the bold, round-topped Tabor, the dark 
ridge of Carmel, and the snowy peak of Djebel es-Sheikh, 
and the Mediterranean, laying like a sheet of molten silver, 
all were around us, and seemingly very near us. 

After we came down from the mountain, we went to the 
Greek chapel, where was gathered quite a congregation, yes- 
terday being their " Easter-even." In a little recess in the 
rear of the chapel, is a small well, called " the fountain of 
the Virgin." Of course we drank of the water, which was 
drawn up in a little silver vessel. 

Before we went to the tents, we diverged somewhat from 
our course, to visit the larger ^'fountain of the Virgin," a 
pretty stream that springs bubbling out of a rock. All the 
town comes here for water, and we saw many a pretty maiden 
fill her jar, and putting it on her head, trip gaily off towards 
the town. Here, doubtless, the youthful Mary often came to 
fill her jar, dressed perhaps, very much like some of the girls 
I saw there yesterday. 

We left Nazareth quite early this morning, hoping to have 
a short journey, but it proved a longer one than usual, we 
being eight hours and a half in the saddle. Of course, our 
first way was upward, as we were obliged to come out of the 
vale of Nazareth, and I thought the road purposely lay over 
the most stony hill of the whole, and for more, than an hour. 
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we went up and up, jolting and slipping over the stones, till I 
must confess I quite lost my patience, a virtue you will say 
often lost by me. At last we came to a beautiful plain, the 
plain of Zabulon, known also as the vale of Zepphoreh, and 
on our left, we passed a lofty hill, surmounted by a small town, 
marking the site of the Diocsesarea of the Romans, and where 
we saw a picturesque looking ruin, supposed to be a Church, 
built in the time of Constantine. 

How pleasant it was riding over" this plain, after the up-hill, 
stony path, leading from Nazareth ! We had been warned in 
the morning to keep all together, and particularly not to be 
separated fi-om our luggage, as the country was sometimes in- 
fested with robbers, and while we were on the bad road, it was 
very easy to remember this precaution, and adapt our pace to 
that of the loaded mules, but after we reached the plain, we 
forgot the threatened danger, and rode off at a goodly speed, 
leaving the luggage far behind. Then we rode through a glade, 
dappled o'er with trees, the oak, and the ash, and the wild 
orange, and the carob tree, and now and then, we had to bend! 
our heads low on the saddle, to avoid the overhanging branches, 
of the trees, fearing lest the fate of Absalom might be ours.. 

The mountains of Carmel were on our left, the plain; 
stretched before us to the blue, glittering sea, and on our 
right, was another range of mountains, reaching out into the 
Mediterranean. Soon we came to a little brook winding 
through the plain, and this brook we crossed and recrossed. 
I call this a brook, because it seemed so to us, but it is a river, 
whose name brought to our minds one of the most sublime 
chapters in the whole Bible, that containing the Song of De- 
borah, " a mother in Israel." It was the river of Kishon, 
" that ancient river," whose waters swept away the hosts of 
Sisera. 

By the bank of this river, amid the long grass, and the 

sweet-scented flowers, we sat down to take our noontide rest, 

and while Hassan was preparing the lunch, I read aloud the 

fifth chapter of Judges. " By the waters of Megiddo," where 

34 
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the kings came and fought," I read the trinmphant song that 
was written after their overthrow, and its forcible and sublime 
imagery seemed more impreasive than ever. 

I thought we should never reach the foot of that part of the 
range of Carmel, on whose summit stands the convent, for it 
seemed one of those unapproachable spots, seen for hours, but 
appearing to recede, instead of coming nearer. Again we 
crossed the Kislion, and here it was wider and deeper, and 
flowed over a rocky bed, and as " lady Miriam" slipped over 
one rock, and stepped across a chasm between two others, and 
jerked up a third, I really feared lest I might be swept away 
by " that ancient river." 

At length the tc^wn of Kaifa was seen, and afar on the right, 
the white houses of Acre, and floating above the trees that 
separated us from Kaifa, we saw the American flag, the first 
time we had seen it since it waved in front of our tents at 
Petra. Still we seemed far from Garmel's top, and I became 
so tired, that had our tents been in advance, I should have 
been tempted to stop there for rest, but the luggage was far 
behind, so onward we went, by the gardens and under the 
palm trees that environ Kaifa, through the muddy, filthy 
streets of the town, to the very shore of the Mediterranean, 
where we left Hassan to select a tenting spot, while we went 
on to the convent. Our way at first, ied over a plain, car- 
peted with the brightest green imaginable, and shaded by 
venerable olive trees, while on the right lay the blue sea, its 
tiny waves breaking softly on the shore, making sad and gen- 
tle music, and on our left rose the mountain, sometimes frown- 
ing and bare, and sometimes smiling with flowers and over- 
arching trees. 

The lowest point of all the range, is the one on which 
stands the convent, being only eleven hundred feet at its high- 
est point, and five hundred, where it juts out into the sea. 
There was a good path leading up, walled in on both sides, so 
there was nothing to fear, but I was weary and dispirited, and 
as " lady Miriam" went up and up, often over stepping-stones 
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like a flight of stairs, I wished myself off, in the peaceful 
plain below, under the olive trees, or on the margin of the 
sea. But " all things come to an end," fortunately, and so, at 
last, we stood before the convent door, which we soon entered, 
and in a few minutes were somewhat refreshed by cool lem- 
onade. 

Underneath the chapel, we were shown the grotto of Elijah, 
in which we were told the prophet took up his abode, while 
sojourning on this mountain. But to me, " the excellency of 
Carmel" was the beautiful view of the sea, spread before me, 
and while some of our companions looked over the visitors' 
book, to see who had been at the Convent, and what they 
had said about it, I walked from window to window, now gaz- 
ing over the vast expanse of the sea, now looking down upon 
the olive-shaded plain, now pausing to gaze at the prettily 
situated Kaifa, looking, Hke many other beautiful things, better 
at a distance, than near at hand, and now straining my eyes 
across the bay, to get a glimpse of Acre, and the mountains 
beyond, above which towered the lofty Hermon. All along 
the shore, the sea lay so calm, so placid, that insensibly I for- 
got my weariness, in looking at it. The sky was as clear and 
as lovely as the sea, and the quiet waters, and the blue firma- 
ment, seemed to speak of the repose of Heaven. 

I descended the mountain on foot, stopping now and then 
to pick a flower, and to get one more glimpse of the far- 
stretching sea. When we reached the plain, I mounted 
again, and in a little while, found myself at the door of our 
tent. Tempting as it looked, with flowers rising around the 
beds and the table, it was not there I stopped to rest, but tak- 
ing my note book in my hand, walked down to the sea-shore, 
only a few paces distant, and sitting down on the sands, while 
the water almost touched my feet, I noted down the events of 
the day, and then gave myself up to quiet thought. And then 
the sun went down, leaving all in shade but the snowy peak of 
Hermon, and the soft twilight came on, and one by one the 
lustrous stars shone out, the ripple of the sea all the while 
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Inaking its lorw music. After ttiy looig /ide, how welcome was 
this repose^ this freedom from dctiOn, from motion. But even 
to this there came an end, fcft in a little while I heard the voice 
of Ali calling to dinner^ and though I was enj^ing the scene 
much, 1 wds lieVertheieSs A hdngiy traveller, and glad of tny 
dinner. 

And now I am sitting here and writing to you, although 
the lateness of the hour reminds me that I ought to lay down 
the pen. I hear not a sound, except the soft murmur of the 
sea ; evert the noisy Wulc'drivers have ceased their disputes, 
though their voices are generally the last sounds I hear at 
nighty and the first in the morning. When I complain of the 
noise they make so near the tents, I am told they are ohliged 
to keep themselves, and their horses and mules near us, for 
mutual protection. I do not know how much danger they 
keep from us, but I know they drive away a good deal of 
sleep, for you must remember a tent is not a great protection 
from noises without. Though these men walk between twenty 
and twenty-five miles a day, and have to take care of the 
horses and mules besides, they are often talking till ^fter ptiicj- 
night, and by the e^rji^at ^a^yn ^f ^£\y, i^nd seimetbnes ev^a 
before, I hear their yojc^s in loud conversation. I do not 
hesitate, at such times, to call out to them to hush, whicl^ 
sometimes they obey, but quite ^ often, forget the command 
in a very few minutes. 

But really I must stop, so without more words, I will sav 
good bye. 
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LETTER XXXVIIT. 

Apologies. — The Kishon. — The Bolus. — Acre.— The Pasha. — Bombard- 
ment of the town. — Besieged by the French. — ^Richard I. — Accho. — Foi> 
tifications. — Bazaars. — Plain of Acre. — Mountain pass. — ^Ladder of Tyre. 
Appearance on horseback. — Tyre. — Bazaars. — Fatigue. — Crowd. — Ru- 
ins. — Plain of Phenicia, — The Laontes. — Sarafend, — Approach to Sidon. 
The town. 

Sidon, April 26th. 

MT DBJLR S. 

I FOUND it took me so long to write my last letter, I fully 
detennined to begin another immediately, and try each day to 
add a little to it, but see, how easy it is to resolve, and how 
difficult to carry my resolutions into practice ! The fact is, 
after riding eight hours or so, in the hot sun, I do not feel 
inclined to unlock my desk the moment I arrive in the tent, 
or rather I should say, on the encamping ground, for unless 
we stop a long time to lunch, or to see some objects of interest 
on the way, we often arrive before the luggage mules, or eo 
soon after them that we are obliged to wait an hour for the 
tents to be made ready for us, and amid such confusion, I 
think I do pretty well, if I can find some quiet nook, where I 
can take out my note book, and chronicle the doings of the 
day. By the time I get paper and pen in readiness for writ^ 
ing, the sun goes down, and then I sit in the tent door, or take 
a short ramble, to enjoy the twilight. Then comes dinner, 
and as there is generally quite a delay in bringing on the 
difiTerent courses, that occupies an hour, and by that time, I 
am too sleepy and too tired to write. Here too, we put into 
practice the old proverb, " early to bed and early to rise," for 
unless we go to bed pretty early, we cannot rise in good sear 
son, and unless we rise early, we cannot get off as soon as we 
ought, for it takes longer to load the mules, than it did the 
camels. 

Besides, even if I am not very tired, I do not always feel in 
34* 
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a mood for writing, and in that case I cannot force myself to 
write. Once, I should have thought such an excuse all non- 
sense, and not for a moment to be heard, but in these hot 
climates, one learns to humour one's whims and caprices. In- 
deed, unless it were actually necessary, I should be very un- 
willing, after a fatiguing day's journey, to compel myself to 
write or to read against my inclination, for the mind, as well 
as the body, must have rest, and when such rest is craved, it 
should never be denied. And this must be my excuse for my 
oft apparent laziness. 

And now I will return for a few moments to Kaifa, only to 
say, that we left it about seven o'clock on Monday morning, 
and immediately after leaving the town, found ourselves on 
the seashore, along which we rode for three hours, till we 
reached Acre. 

At a little distance from Kaifa, we were obliged to ford the 
Kishon, directly at its entrance into the sea, where the river 
was not only quite wide, but also very rapid. Hassan and 
some of the gentlemen dashed across, but my ^ lady Miriam" 
stopped on the brink, and refused to put her feet in the noisy 
stream. Hassan called to me to whip her and make her go 
in, but to tell the truth, I too was afraid, and was quite as un- 
willing to enter the stream as she was. But there was no alter- 
native ; cross I must, either on horseback, or be carried over 
on the shoulders of a man, so I mustered up courage, plied 
the whip vigorously, and urged " lady Miriam" on. Once in 
the stream, the quickly-flowing water made me giddy, an un- 
usual thing with me, and I fancied I was being carried swiftly 
into the sea. I screamed to Hassan for aid, so he came flying 
back to my rescue, and taking the bridle in one hand, and 
supporting me with the other, he got me safely over ^ that 
ancient river, the river Kishon." 

Shortly after, we crossed another river, the Belus, named 
probably from Baal or Bel, the deity of the Phenicians. It is 
better known in classical, than sacred history, as the stream 
from whose sands, the first glass is supposed to have been 
made. 
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As I am not particularly fond of fording streams, especiaUj 
at their entrance into the sea, I was happy to hear that was 
the last one we should meet, at least for some days. 

The English consul at Kaifa had kindly given us a note to 
the secretary of the consulate at Acre, that he might show us 
the fortifications of that once celebrated town. The secretary 
was a native, and spoke no English, but through a guide we 
picked up in the streets, Hassan being obliged to go into the 
bazaars to buy provisions, we made out to get along. The 
secretary (I know not his name, so must call him by his office) 
insisted upon presenting us to the Pacha, who was just sitting 
in council with his officers, and though we supposed ladies 
were not often admitted into his presence, we were assured 
we should not be encroaching upon etiquette if we accompa- 
nied the gentlemen, so we were all ushered into an upper 
room, simply furnished with divans running around it, where 
we found the Pacha, a fine-looking man, in European costume, 
just breaking up the council. A few of the officers remained, 
and we were motioned to seats of honor in the upper part of 
the room. Coffee and pipes were brought, though to my 
great relief, pipes were not offered to us ladies. Our street 
guide lefl us, not daring to approach into the presence of his 
Excellency, and we were sadly bothered in carrying on the 
conversation, our broken Arabic, which answered very well in 
Egypt, not being so easily understood in the Turkish domin- 
ions. However, among the numerous attendants of the Pacha, 
we found one who understood Italian. To him we addressed 
our conversation ; he interpreted in Arabic to the secretary of 
the English consulate, and he in turn interpreted in Turkish 
to the Pacha, so with the aid of three interpreters and three 
languages (or rather four, as some of the party not under- 
standing Italian, had to be told in English what was going on,) 
we succeeded in carrying on quite an animated conversation. 
The Pacha told us every thing was at our command, horses, 
soldiers, every thing and any thing we might need, a compli- 
ment, in these Eastern lands, meaning more in words than in 
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deeds. He sent four soldiers to accompany us round the for- 
tifications, a ceremony we would gladly have dispensed with, 
as we knew it would be ruinous to our purses, each soldier, of 
course, expecting a fee. But his Excellency did us a great 
favor, when he sent us, shortly after, a young man who spoke 
English perfectly, and who was of great service to us. One 
of the soldiers was present at the bombardment of the town in 
1840, by the English, and he gave us a vivid description of 
the scene. At last the town was taken, through a breach in 
the walls, made by the explosion of the principal magazine, 
which was caused by a bomb piercing it. The explosion was 
described as terrific, causing the death of many hundred soldiers, 
and a large number of horses, bullocks and donkeys that were 
quartered in a khan near by. In fact, it is said that every living 
thing, within sixty thousand square yards, was killed. Such 
are some of the glories of war ! When in 1841, 1 saw at the 
Yauxhall gardens in London, a scenic representation of the 
taking of St. Jean d'Acre, I little thought I should ever stand 
upon its walls, and see the very spot on which this terrible 
action took place. 

But this is not all the horrors of war this devoted city ha^ 
seen. In 1799 it was besieged by Napoleon, and we were 
shown the spot, where the French forces first commenced the 
battle. Still farther back in the history of the world, it was 
taken from the Saracens in 1182, by Richard 1st, after a 
siege of two years, and then the valiant king, deserted by his 
colleague, Philip Augustus of France, and left alone to sup- 
port the honor of the cross against the power of the East, 
concluded a treaty with Saladin, which secured henceforth 
the inviolability of the Holy Sepulchre, the tenure of the mo- 
nasteries of Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Nazareth and Carmel, and 
a safe conduct for all Christian pilgrims to the Holy Places. 
To the honor of the Mussulman name, it must be said, this 
treaty has always been faithfully kept on their part. 

But we can go back farther still, for hundreds of years be- 
fore the Christian Era, when <' nation fought against nation. 
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and kingdom against kingdom," we are told that " neither did 
Asher drive out the inhabitants of Accho," which Accho, 
from its situation, must have been the Acre of the present day* 
Nor is this the only change its name has undergone. From 
the time of Ptolemy Lathyrus, one hundred and fifteen years 
before Christ, it was called Ptolemais, until after the third 
crusade, when it was given in fief to the Knights of St. John, 
and named in their honor, St. Jean d'Acre. 

Since the devastation of 1840, the walls have been rebuilt, 
and the fortifications repaired, so that to my unpracticed eye, 
it looks now fully equal to maintaining as vigorous a defence, 
as in the days of yore. We walked through some of the 
bazaars, and found many of the streets unusually wide and 
clean for an Eastern town. We looked into the court sur- 
rounding the grand mosque, and found it adorned with trees 
and goodly fountains. 

After BiAjitig nearly three hours in Acre, we mounted our 
horses, and rode on a few miles, and then stopped under the 
shade of some large trees, for our lunch. We were in no 
hurry, as the luggage mules had only passed a little wtile be* 
fore, SQ we sat on the grassy bank, and chatted, and lounged, 
ftnd ate, while I, having an umbrella case to make for Mr, R„ 
took out my sewing materials, and plied the needle quite 
vigorously. A large plain lay between us and the sea, and 
during the pauses in the conversation, I could hear the lulling 
Bound of the water, while behind us was a garden, belonging 
to one of the country seats of Ibrahim Pacha. Between ua 
and the town, we caught glimpses of the arches of an aqueduct, 
which extends from the mountains, some distance off, to Acre, 

Agsin we mounted, and now our way led along the plain 

of Acr0, once fertile and highly cultivated, and teeming with 

towns and villages, but now tilled in patches here and there, while 

the towns and villages have mostly disappeared. Sometimes our 

road was varied by coming upon the remains of an old paved 

way, between Acre and Tyre, and as our horses hobbled over 

the stones of all shapes and sizes, I cried out more than onc^i 
" deliver me from Syrian pavements," 
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We passed through large gardens of lemon and orange, and 
pomegranate trees, bordered by the mulberry, and as the 
waving branches met over our heads, and protected us from 
the heat of the sun, and the breeze wafled to us the sweet 
odor of the blossoms of the trees, we heartily wished all our 
rides could be like that. Again and again we passed under 
the aqueduct, and admired the picturesque looking arches, 
covered in spots with green moss. 

By a rivulet, along whose banks the frogs kept up an in- 
cessant chanting the night long, in a grove of olive trees, and 
near a garden, fragrant with the rose and the orange, we found 
the tents pitched, and although we had been in the saddle only 
six hours and a quarter, our day's journey had occupied more 
than ten hours. 

The next morning, after an hour's ride along the plain, we 
came to a limestone mountain, and as the road up the steep, 
craggy side, looked anything but inviting, I made known my 
intention of traversing the pass on foot, a resolution which J. 
and Hassan stoutly opposed, and as I was really anxious to 
become a courageous horsewoman, I gave up my way for once 
in my life, and sat, I cannot say easily, on my saddle, while 
lady Miriam picked her way up the rocky path, one of the 
mule drivers leading her by the bridle. Before we were half 
way up, the path became so steep and so dangerous, I grew 
really afraid, and Hassan, seeing my terror, dismounted, and 
walked by my side, and then with one hand holding fast to the 
pommel of my saddle, and the other resting on Hassan's 
broad shoulder, I accomplished the ascent and descent of the 
pass. Sometimes when I saw a deeper step than usual, for 
" Miriam " to go down, I am forced to confess, I shut my eyes, 
that I might not see how precipitous was the descent. Far, 
far below us lay the sea, calm and unmoved, though in storms 
I am told it dashes against the cliffs below, with such force, 
as actually to make the whole mountain tremble. 

While at Jerusalem, I heard much of " the ladder of Tyre," 
a rocky pass, spoken of as one of the worst places in Pales- 
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tine or Syria^ but remembering, with much vividness, our 
journey from Hebron, I stoutly maintained, that I was sure I 
could meet with nothing worse than what I had passed over, 
but while I was yesterday being jerked up and down precipi- 
tous crags, I sighed for the road between Hebron and Jerusa- 
lem, fancying it would seem like a turnpike, in comparison to 
the one I was on. Judge then of my dismay, when I found 
we had not yet reached " the ladder of Tyre," but that it was 
still ahead of us. Well, I could not believe it was in the 
range of possibilities, to encounter a more dangerous pass, and 
in this sanguine disposition of mind, I went on to meet the 
unknown. 

Again we rode across a plain, now bright with flowers, and 
fresh, young wheat, and now covered with a kind of grass and 
heather, like a Scotch moor, till we reached the foot of a rocky 
promontory, over which I saw our way must lie. I cannot 
tell what spirit possessed me, whether a good or evil one, but I 
suddenly determined to depend entirely on my own courage, 
and on " Miriam's " sagacity in accomplishing the pass, so mo 
tioning Hassan to keep behind, I plied the whip, and soon was 
going " up, up, up." This pass over the mountain was said 
to have been made by Alexander the Great, and well may it 
be called a "ladder," for it was really like going up the 
steepest steps. The white rock glared in the fierce rays of 
the sun, and I turned my eyes away, and looked far down on 
the clear green sea, as it lay motionless, hundreds of feet below 
me. With the remembrance of all I suffered on the way from 
Hebron, I was willing to risk another good wetting, if I 
could but see a storm from this fearful height. The thunder 
rolling from rock to rock, the lightning flashing across the sea, 
the waves rushing and tumbling among the crags below, how 
sublime it would be ! 

Up we went, till we reached the highest round of " the 
ladder," and then I stopped to look behind me, to see what I 
had passed over, and to throw one fearful glance forward, to 
know if my resolution would hold out, till I had accomplished 
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the descent It looked fearful, but I had come up safely, and 
I hoped to go down as safely, so seating myself firmly in the 
saddle, I said " go on, my Miriam, and do your best," and 
with only twice catching nervously at the pommel, I went on 
bravely to the end. It is a perilous pass, and I wondered how 
the heavily loaded mules could accomplish it, but I believe all 
got along without any hindrance or accident. 

What strange fancies sometimes come into our heads, and 
at moments, too, when one would naturally suppose we should 
be thinking of other things. How many times, when I have 
been in peculiar situations, I have said to myself, " what would 
I give if our folks at home could see me now," and while I 
was going down step after step of " the ladder of Tyre," it 
suddenly popped into my head, that in this letter I would give 
you a full length portrait of myself. And here you have it. 
Thout'h my face is already "brown as a berry," I try to 
protect it a little from the sun, by wearing on the front of my 
bonnet, an immense shade of dafk blue silk, like an old 
fashioned calash, and called in England by the expressive 
name of " uglies." Around the crown of my bonnet, fold after 
fold of white muslin is wound like a turban, to protect the 
brain from the heat of the sun. My hands are adorned with 
a pair of stout leather gloves, finished ofi^ with wide, black 
velvet cuffs, an addition of my own invention, to save my 
wrists from being so badly burnt as they have been. My 
saddle, once nice and clean, now looks a little the worse for 
wear, and from the pommel, hangs a huge green bag, in which 
are deposited my Bible, note-book, combs, brushes, &c., and 
attached to the crupper, is my cloak, rolled up like a soldier's 
blanket. Add to this, a stout stick in my right hand, which is 
constantly in motion, and you have a vivid description of my 
appearance on horseback. No words can do justice to my 
horse, yet I cannot bear to pass over that subject in silence, 
but if you will fancy a long, lean, bony animal, with a neck of 
uncommon length, and legs that betoken a want of speed, you 
may get a good idea of " lady Miriam." One more point and 
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I am done. While I ply the whip vigorously on one side, 
Hassan is generally a little in the rear, and without any scru- 
ple whatever, uses a stick still more vigorously on her hind 
quarters, so that between us both, we make out to keep her 
moving at a goodly pace, for really, to do her justice, she can 
out-walk any horse in the company, but I must add, deliver 
me from her trotting. 

The remainder of the way to Tyre was tedious and mo- 
notonous, along a sandy beach, where it was hot and dusty. 
I had a good opportunity to see the town, for we entered it at 
one end, and rode through to the other, where I dismounted, 
supposing we were to encamp, but a message came from some 
of the gentlemen, who were in the rear, that they had selected 
a spot on the sea-shore, the other side of the town, so I was 
obliged to mount and ride way back again, which was no trifle 
to me, for I was so tired, and the air was close and sultry. 

On all sides, I saw remains of ancient and former great- 
ness, pillars and columns lying overthrown in the sand, ruined 
waUs of what had been palaces of the " merchant princes " of 
Tyre ; fragments of the sea wall, that once enclosed the spa- 
cious harbor, where ships from all nations came with their 
merchandize ; aU showing what Tyre had been in the days of 
her prosperity, when she said, " I am of perfect beauty," and 
what she is now, after the fulfilment of that fearful prophecy, 
" they shall destroy the walls of Tyrus, and break down her 
towers." 

I passed by many a stone house, without a window opening 
upon the street, to give it an appearance of being inhabited, 
and over the walls of some of them, were hung fishing nets to 
dry. How vividly came to my mind, the prophet's denuncia- 
tion, '^ it shall be a place for the spreading of nets in the midst- 
of the sea." In the bazaars there seemed quite a brisk trade 
going on, but all, whether buyers or sellers, appeared willing 
to leave their occupations, and gaze upon the stranger, who, 
tired and dispirited, and almost ready to faint, was riding 
through their streets, in advance of the loaded mules. 

34, 
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At last the encamping ground was reached, and while 1 was 
waiting for the tents to go up, I took my chair, and seating 
myself upon the very verge of the sandy beach, looked out all the 
places in the Bible where Tyre was mentioned, and carefully 
read them over. A few small vessels were lying in the harbor 
before me, and boats were occasionally passing back and forth, 
but the days of the naval prosperity of Tyre, are probably 
gone forever. 

While I read, and while I took notes, a crowd of men, 
women and children stood around me, eagerly watching every 
motion. The sun was so hot, I was glad to seek the shelter 
of the tent, as soon as it was ready, but the crowd followed 
me even there, the men standing at a little distance, but the 
women and children pressing to the very door, a few eve n 
yenturing to step inside. I longed to bathe in the sea, but that 
luxury was denied me, unless I was willing to brave the 
hundred eyes that would be upon me, which, in the state of 
poverty of my bathing wardrobe, would not have been at all 
pleasant. 

After resting awhile, we took a walk, and going through a 
part of the town, came to the ruins of an immense Church, 
built, I believe, in the third or fourth century. Before the 
Church, lying on the ground, was a magnificent pillar of red 
granite. Where did this pillar come from ? Was it brought 
from Egypt here ? 

We walked along the sea shore, and saw pillars, imbedded 
in the sand, and lying off in the water, vestiges of the former 
" perfect beauty " of Tyrus. 

I do not know as I was ever more tired in my life, than I 
was last evening, and it really was with difficulty I could keep 
awake during dinner, and although I dislike very much to 
go to bed immediately after eating, I was obliged to do so 
yesterday, for I could not keep awake another moment. 

This morning, three (rf us started on before the others, but 
a most ludicrous thing occurred^ for each of us had a horse 
that would nev&r lead, so we all three had to wait, till some 
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one could go ahead, when our horses cheerfully fell into the 
line and moved on. But no one was in spirits, for both men 
and horses felt the enervating effects of the close, sultry air. 
I scarcely had strength to sit on my horse, for whether my 
dinner, immediately before going to bed, or the heat of the 
night, or the fleas, that were in abundance, in the sand, pre- 
vented me from sleeping well, I know not, but my sleep was 
neither profound nor refreshing. We all rode on in silence, 
only occasionally breaking out into exclamations of how tired 
we were, or how oppressive the air was. At first our way 
lay along the sea shore, and our horses plowed with difficulty 
through the hot sands, and then we veered off towards the 
right, till we came upon a wide plain, fertile and well cultiva- 
ted on the one hand, and wild moorland on the other. This 
was a part of the plain of Phenicia, once covered with towns 
and villages, but now showing scarcely a house. 

We crossed the Laontes, a rapid stream, by an arched 
bridge, without a railing, and I quickened my horse, as I 
looked down on the rushing water, for I did not care to be 
long, in so dangerous a neighborhood. After three hours' 
ride, which, from the heat, seemed six, we came to a fountain, 
leaping down a little hill, and passing under a picturesque 
arch, and the shade looked so very inviting, and the gurgling 
of the water sounded so very refreshing, we all by mutual 
consent drew up, and declared our intention of resting there 
a while. Disposing ourselves in groups around, some on the 
ground, and some under one of the arches, we whiled away 
an hour yqtj pleasantly. By the time we were ready to 
mount, a fresh breeze sprang up, which was delightful, after 
the previous closeness of the air, and thus we were enabled 
to go on with invigorated strength and spirits. 

After that, our road seemed indeed to pass through a land 
of fountains and streams, for we saw more than a dozen, and 
the water looked so clear and sparkling, I could not resist the 
temptation of stopping to drink at every one. The country 
became more and more interesting, having mountains on our 
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right, and the sea on our left. Some of the mountains were 
bright with patches of green, others were bare and rocky. 
Along the road-side, we occasionally saw fragments of pillars, 
and blocks (jf marble, and sometimes the basin of a fountain 
was a sarcophagus. 

Seated on a hill, about three hours from here, is the town of 
Sarafend, mentioned in the Old Testament as " Zarephatli, 
which belongeth to Sidon," where " the barrel of meal wasted 
not, neither did the cruse of oil fail, according to the word of 
the Lord, which he spake by Elijah." Here, too, " the man 
of God " restored the widow's son to life, and brought back 
happiness and joy to the mother's heart. 

For more than an hour before reaching Sidon, we rode 
through gardens and orchards, and in one, I heard a sound 
long familiar to my ears ; it was that of a " sakia " or water- 
wheel, such as is used in Egypt for irrigating the fields. In 
the gardens we saw apricot aud peach, and mulberry trees, 
not the mulberry that bears fruit, but that which is used for 
feeding the silkworm. Orange and lemon, and figy and pome- 
granate trees too we saw, which seem to show it is indeed a 
land of plenty. 

A little while before we arrived here, a gentleman on 
horseback overtook us, and from his conversation, we found he 
was the Rev. Mr. Thompson, an American missionary residing 
here, and to whom we had a letter of introduction. He gave 
us a great deal of valuable information concerning the country 
between here and Damascus, which has led our party to decide 
to alter their route, and go by a way seldom visited by trav- 
ellers. 

As we neared the city, we saw large cafes, around which 
such a number of men was sitting, we thought half the male 
population must have come without the walls, and just beyond, 
was a cemetery, filled with women and children, sitting on the 
graves, and under the trees. 

We had a good opportunity of seeing the town, for as at 
Tyre, we rode nearly through it to our encampment. The 
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houses were some of them, very nice and clean looking, though 
what seemed very singular to us, many of them had windows 
without sashes or glass, but merely outside shutters of wood, 
which must make a room very dark, when the weather is so 
cold as to require them to be shut, but very cool in summer. 

We stopped so long this morning, and afterwards at our 

lunch, we had the satisfaction of finding our tents all ready 

'for us, and the cool shade of the tent, and the ripple of the 

sea, were delightful to me, after a ride of eight hours and a 

half. 

We find the name of Sidon in Genesis as that of the eldest 
son of Canaan, who was the son of Ham, and Josephus says it 
is generally supposed he founded the city of Sidon. Twice, 
at least, it is mentioned in Joshua, as the " great Zidon," and 
in Judges we are told that " neither did Asher drive out the 
inhabitants of Zidon," but, on the contrary, seemed to have 
become subject to some oppression from them, from which we 
might reasonably conclude the city was at the height of her 
prosperity, at the period of the conquest of Canaan by the 
Israelites. Afterwards, during the reigns of David and Solo- 
mon, she was surpassed by Tyre, though she still continued 
rich and powerful, but again the scene changed, and Tyre 
fell, while Sidon resumed her former greatness, and to this 
day, has continued to be a town of considerable commercial 
importance. Her harbor is large, and capable of containing 
a good deal of shipping, and the country around is susceptible 
of high cultivation. 

As we rode to our encampment, Mr. T. showed us the re- 
mains of an ancient wall, which he said had, without doubt, 
been there ever since the days of Joshua. Does not that seem 
to you a very old wall ? 

It was in " the coasts of Tyre and Sidon," that beautiful 
instance of faith and perseverance was given, where the Syro- 
Phenician woman besought Jesus to " cast forth the devil out 
of her daughter," so, even here, in these regions, remote from 

35* 
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Jerusalem, and Galilee, we are on the footsteps of the Re- 
deemer. 

And now, as mj letter has reached an undue length, and as 
I am quite tired, and in fact have^ nothing more to say, I will 
e'en draw to a close. 
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Varying Scenes.— Great drawback.— Singular Sheep. — Belfort. — Magnifi- 
cent view. — Rains. — Morning view. — Quarrelling. — Exciting day. — Wild 
scene. — Ijon. — Abel-Beth Maachah. — Lake Houle. — Alarm. — A con- 
sultation. — Dan.— Panias.— Meeting Friends.- Sources of the Jordan. 
Pan. 

Damascus, April 30th. 
Mt dearest r. 

Though we are now in this celebrated city of the East, I 
have nothing yet to tell you about it, for I was too tired to go 
out this afternoon, so I will reserve my account of Damascus 
till I know something concerning it, and in this letter, tell 
you of our journey here. 

We left Sidon on Thursday morning, and for the first hour 
retraced the steps of the day before, then we turned off short 
to the left, and followed for some distance the windings of a 
babbling brook. As neither of the dragomen, nor any of the 
mule drivers, except one, had ever been on this road before, 
we were obliged to keep somewhat together, a circumstance 
which always gives me pleasure, as then I am not obliged to 
exercise my arm and my voice so constantly in urging poor 
" Lady Miriam" on, for the mules go much slower than the 
horses. We were eight hours in the saddle that day, and 
from the changing scenes, it was a ride full of interest. We 
climbed up mountains, we descended into valleys and plains ; 
at one time we were in wild, romantic passes, at another in a 
smiling valley, by a running brook, between fertile fields of 
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rrpening grain, bespangled with flowers, and looking, from 
the rich combination of colors, like a gay carpet. Sometimes we 
crossed a stream, which ran over a rocky bed, sometimes we 
wound along the precipitous sides of a mountain, where the 
slightest stumble would have been fatal. 

The noontide rest, beside a sparkling fountain, and beneath 
a shady tree, was refreshing, and we sat long on the grass, 
and chattered and laughed, while some even pretended to 
sleep. And here I will just say, that the greatest drawback 
to my pleasure, in both my Arabian and Syrian journey, has 
been caused by not being able to get even a short nap during 
the day. Every weary traveller knows how refreshing sleep 
is in the middle of the day, particularly in hot climates, and 
often, on the camel and the horse, I thought I would give 
almost any thing, if I dared to indulge in a few moments' 
sleep, but the fear of falling kept me from giving way to 
such indulgence. As for sleeping when we stopped for lunch, 
with a half dozen chatting around, to say nothing of thinking 
about bugs crawling over me while lying on the ground, that 
was utterly out of the question. 

For hours before we reached it, the castle of Belfort, 
crowning a lofty hill, was before us, and that was to be our 
place of encampment for the night, though when the mule 
drivers saw how far up they would be obliged to go, only the 
next morning to come down again, they clamored vehemently 
to have the tents pitched in the vale below. We wished, 
however, to get the view, at sunrise and at sunset, from the 
hill on which the ruins stand, and we could not think of walk- 
ing up there twice, so we insisted on having the tents pitched 
in front of the castle, and we rode on, leaving Ali to settle the 
difficulties. 

We passed through a large village, of which I am obliged 
to confess I have forgotten the name, and as I neglected to 
put it down at the time, and as none of the writers we consult 
on our journey, have ever been that route, I have no way of 
refreshing my memory on the subject. After that, we rode 
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through two smaller Tillages, and over an immense plain cov- 
ered with wheat, meeting wild Arabs on horseback, and still 
wilder looking shepherds, leading their flocks down from the 
mountain. We saw the most singular looking sheep we have 
ever seen yet, not only having the broad, flat tail, like those 
in the neighborhood of Jerusalem, but a head perfectly white, 
while the whole body was black as jet, presenting a most 
peculiar spectacle, as they came winding down the mountain 
side. 

For two hours we went up, up, over rocky paths, across 
plowed lands, through tall grass, till we reached the summit 
of the hill, while our mules were still far below us. But even 
if the tents had been ready for us, we were by no means 
ready for them, for we had the magniflcent ruins before us to 
explore. Eight hours in the saddle were not sufficient to 
keep us from scrambling over every part of the immense 
castle, now plunging down a dangerous staircase, now climbing 
up to a broken turret, now feehng our way through dark 
passages, now walking over beds of wild flowers, and now 
stopping, for the twentieth time, to get another and still an- 
other view of the picturesque old castle, or the magnificent 
view below it. 

At last we got up as high as we could go, and sitting down 
on the wall of a tower covered with ivy, and other creeping 
vines, we gave ourselves up to the contemplation of the pros- 
pect before us, and here, that you may be sure I am indulging 
in no shadowy recollections of a romantic scene, I will copy 
verbatim from my note book, words written down on the spot. 
" Below us, to the West, we see hills and valleys, with lakes 
and pools glimmering among them, while far beyond, lies the 
sheeny sea. On the north, the hills are divided into patches of 
green and brown, looking somewhat like the meadows along 
the Nile. On the East, rises lofty Hermon, ijts snow clad crest 
gleaming in the last rays of the sun, while at its foot, 
stretch lovely vales, through which, at least eighteen hun- 
dred feet below us, leaps Si mountain torrent, whose roar, even 
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at this distance, fills our ears. This is the X>aantes, the river 
we crossed yesterday, and so directly does it lie beneath us, 
that it seems we might easily drop a stone into it. Away 
to the South, are other hills and valleys, studded with towns, 
and villages, and olive groves. How charming it all is !" 

As we came down from the tower, a sudden turn revealed 
to us the white tents on the esplanade below the castle, but as 
we knew it would be another hour belore our dinner could be 
ready, we were in no hurry to leave this enchanting spot. 

The ruins themselves, independent of the splendid view 
from them, are very picturesque, and well worth a visit. I 
had no means at hand, of comparing their extent with other 
ruined castles we have seen, but they struck me at the time 
as being on a scale . infinitely larger than any we have ever 
visited. In the midst of the ruin, is a perfect little Gothic 
chapel, a gem of itself, and below it, is a vault, or dry cistern, 
down an opening into which, J. fired his pistol, which pro- 
duced a most startling report, reverberating as it did &om 
vault to vault far under our feet. 

From a little fountain that bubbled up from the earth, we 
drank some water, which we pronounced the very best we had 
tasted since we left home. After more than an hour spent in 
rambling among these ruins, the deepening twilight and the 
quick-coming stars warned us to seek our tents, and you may 
be sure, after such a day, and such a ramble, our dinner was 
doubly refreshing. 

Long before the sun peeped over the hills the next morn- 
ing, I was up, to the utter amazement of all in the camp, as 
one after another came out in front of the tents, for I am al- 
ways the last to make my appearance in the morning, not 
being, as you all know, " over and above" fond of early rising. 
Each went his own way, to select a good spot where he might 
at leisure observe the glorious scene spread out before us, 
some even venturing as far as the walls of the castle, but 
that was too much of an undertaking for me, so I climbed up 
an immense rock, and sitting down there alone, gave myself 
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ap to the full enjoyment of the scene. It was magnificent 
" beyond compare." Over the top of the snowy mount, the 
sun came riding up slowly in all his majesty, the pale. hue of 
the sky flushing brighter and brighter as he approached more 
neariy, while the white crest of Hermon glowed and blushed 
beneath his ardent gaze. The valley below lay in shadow, 
and the white foam of the river glimmered far beneath, as the 
torrent roared and rolled along most furiously. I turned to 
look behind me, and behold ! the hills and the valleys, and 
the distant sea, lay as calm as though nought had ever moved 
on the face of the earth, or troubled the waters. 

In all my wanderings, I have rarely seen a more glorious 
view, and I acknowledge I was amply repaid for the exertion 
I made in rising so early, and we were hoping we should get 
off in good season, in consequence of such unheard of exer- 
tions. But every thing seemed to go wrong that morning. 
The good and willing cook, the active Ali, not having been 
informed over night, that it was " the lady's" will and pleasure 
to -get up early, were not at all prepared for such a change in 
her habits, and the fire was not lighted, nor the morning pipe 
smoked, when I made my unexpected appearance. The cook 
fiew round, Hassan bustled, and Ali's sonorous voice was 
heard every where, but in the midst of all the haste, the pipe 
was snatched up now and then, Issmaeen taking a whiffy, as 
he stepped back and forth from the tent to his furnace, and 
Ali, stopping more than once while laying the cloth, to regale 
himself with his dearly loved " nargeeleh." 

At last breakfast was ready, and eaten, and then a fuss 
arose among the mule drivers about loading. Screams and 
shouts and blows resounded on all sides, but at length even 
that storm subsided, though almost immediately a new one 
arose* The saddle-cloths are never taken from the horses, 
by night or by day, and you can readily imagine, in these hot 
climates, their odor would soon become unpleasant My own 
olfactories had been offended for a day or two, and on remov- 
ing my saddle the night before, J. found the saddle-cloth un- 
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tidj to the last degree, and he told Hassan that morning, the 
saddle should not he put on, till the cloth was changed, and 
the consequence was, a decided contest of wills, the man hav- 
ing the care of " Lady Miriam," declaring that saddle cloth 
must be used, or no other, and Mr. E. maintaining as decidedly 
the contrary opinion. The man went about his other business 
of loading the mules ; we sat down on the ground, with an 
air which plainly said, " you cannot move me from my deci- 
sion." The mules were loaded, our companions mounted, and 
my horse was still unsaddled. At last, the strongest will con- 
quered ; the saddle-cloth was taken off, and a clean one put 
on in its place, and four hours after I first came from my 
tent, I was in the saddle. " So much to pay for early rising !" 
I muttered to myself, but just then, I chanced to raise my eyes 
to snowy Hermon, and remembering the scene I witnessed at 
sunrise, I was farced into silence. 

That day's journey was an exciting one, and before night, 
we had passed through almost every variety of scenery, and 
over every kind of road. At first, our way was downward, 
and though the path from the castle to the village below, was 
steep, it was by no means dangerous, but after leaving the vil- 
lage, it became so very precipitous, and so rocky, as it neared 
the roaring, tumbling river, we all dismounted, and preferred 
to make our way on foot over the rocks, to trusting to our 
steeds, even though they seemed so very sure-footed. 

I walked on ahead of my companions and the loaded 
mules, down the precipitous bank, and then keeping along the 
river, soon came to a picturesque bridge of one arch, which 
spanned it. I stood on the middle of the bridge, and watched 
the horses and the mules, cautiously step from rock to rock, 
and then I looked up and down the rapid river, which roared 
along between lofty, craggy banks, the waters now dashing 
against a bed of rocks, and now leaping and eddying round 
an immense tree imbedded in the channel. It was a wild, 
romantic scene, worthy of Switzerland. Far, far above us, 
was perched the castle, and on the opposite side, bold Hermon 
reared its snow^orowned head. 
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I crossed the bridge, and gaining an eminence on the bank 
above, watched the cavalcade come over, and a pretty sight it 
was too, the men in their different garbs, my companions in 
their fantastic head-gear, and the patient horses and mules 
plodding quietly on. 

We wound round and round up the bank, and then we 
reached a plain covered with grain and lentiles, and fig and 
olive and mulberry trees, and watered by a lovely little 
stream, that just behind us, leaped down a bank, at least one 
hundred feet high, and was lost in the river below. 

This plain is called Merj Aiun, the Ijon of the Bible, and on 
an artificial mound at our right, was the town of Abel Beth 
Maachah, also mentioned in Holy Writ. Still in sight was 
Mount Hermon, and away before us, glimmering in the sun- 
light, was Lake Houle, called in the Scriptures, " the waters 
of Merom," where Joshua discomfited the Kings and their ar- 
mies, that came " to fight against Israel." 

While riding in advance of the company, a woman suddenly 
sprang to the head of my horse, and furiously demanded buk- 
sheesh. I shook my head, and was riding on, when she seized 
my bridle, and tried to turn the horse out of the road. I be- 
gan to be a little frightened, particularly as I saw two or three 
men, lurking behind some bushes, but just then J. came up, 
and bade her let go the bridle. She refused, when he threat- 
ened her with his whip, and at sight of the stick she dropped 
the bridle, and stood still to let me pass, muttering something 
about wanting to go to Damascus, and having no shoes. If 
she had, at first, asked me in a becoming manner, I might 
have given her something, but I was not to be frightened into 
giving buksheesh. 

During the morning, we had more than once lost our way, 
and as noon came on, and we could see nothing of the mules, 
we began to be a little uneasy. Mr. A. said he was sure thai 
old virago, to whom I had refused buksheesh, had raised the 
country around, and stopped the males, but a? I knew he said 
this only in joke, it did not give me any uneasiness. I thouglrt 
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Hassan looked anxious, but he said he supposed they must 
have gone another path, for the only man of the company, 
who knew any thing of the road, was with them, and he might 
have led them a nearer way. Our noontide rest was prolonged 
far beyond its usual time, but no mules appeared, and we 
therefore mounted and pursued our journey. 

^< Lady Miriam" was in her best behaviour that mornings 
and chose to walk at a very rapid pace, so that I kept in ad- 
vance of all the company, except Hassan, who occasionally 
galloped ahead to inquire the way. As we were riding on 
afler lunch, we met two horsemen, and they stopped and 
seemed to be having a very interesting conversation with 
Hassan, who, in a few minutes, rode up hastily to me, and 
said " there is danger before us, ma'am." " Oh ! is there ?" I 
said in return, for as we were constantly hearing such reports, 
I grew very skeptical about them. Mr. Thompson had told 
us the country might be unsafe beyond Panias, but that th^ 
sheikh there would tell us whether it was safe or not for us to 
go on, and that we might rely implicitly on his information*. 
If he pronounced the way unsafe, by which we intended to go 
to Damascus, we must take another route. But he said noth- 
ing of there being any danger before getting to Panias, and aa- 
he was coming from this very part of the country the day wq 
met him, we had every reason to suppose there was no diffi* 
eulty here. But either he was mistaken, or some one was 
playing another trick on us, to extort buksheesh, by making: 
us take a guard. However, when Hassan communicated hi« 
intelligence to the rest of the company, we found the report 
was, that a band of fifty armed horsemen were scouring tho. 
country before us, and that they would probably pounce uponi 
us. " Fifty armed men !" that sounded formidable. We told 
over our arms, three guns, a revolver, one pair of pistols, (feror- 
cious looking weapons, but as I had never seen them do any 
other duty, than hang at All's side, I suspected they were 
warranted not to go off,) Hassan's sword, a. few knives and, 
dirks carried by some of the mule-driver^, Oipd my knife and 

36 
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scissors. What were these against fifty men, armed doubtless 
with guns and pistols, swords, daggers and clubs ? A consul- 
tation was held, and we agreed to wait till our luggage came 
up, that we might muster all the force possible, though it was 
difficult to tell what dependence could be placed on the cooks^ 
skilful in slaughtering sheep and chickens, but perhaps unac- 
quainted with defensive warfare, or on the mule-drivers, who 
though loud-talking, swaggering fellows, might not be the 
bravest men in the world. However, in numbers there might 
be safety, and we would wait to unite our forces together, so 
down we sat on the grass, and each one had his say on the 
all-engrossing topic. Eyes were strained to catch a glimpse 
of .the long-expected mules, and at last they were seen, but 
fiir across the country,, going in quite a diflTerent direction 
from what we were. However, as they had the guide with 
them, they were sure to be in the right, so we jumped on our 
saddles, and away we scampered to join them. 

But we soon encountered difficulties and hindrances, almost 
equal to the robbers, for we came upon a rough, rocky path, 
winding down to a rapid river, and it was impossible to go 
out of a slow walk, unless we were willing to run the risk of 
breaking our necks. Here was a nice place for an attack, 
and we threw many a hasty glance among the rocks and 
bushes, expecting, ta see keen, bright eyes peeping out upon 
us. But for one, I must say the " fifty horsemen" had not 
half the terror for me, that the rocky path and the brawling 
river had. 

We crossed the stream, one of the sources of the Jordan, by 
a high bridge of two arches, without any railing, and the water 
dashed and foamed beneath, and the horses rattled up the steps 
which compose the bridge, and rattled down again, and we 
emerged from the thicket which almost l)id the river from our 
tight, and plunged once more among the formidable looking 
rocks and stony paths. Lady Miriam stumbled among the 
stones, and shied at some of the bushes, so that between look- 
ing out for the robbers, and attending to, my hops^, I had my 
hands fulK 
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At length we overtook the mules, which were quietly 
browsing among the rocks, while Ali, the cooks, and the mule 
drivers, were smoking under " the shadow of a great rock." 
They too had heard the startling report, and were waiting to 
consult with the company. If I should attempt to give you 
any account of the consultation that followed, you would be as 
wearied with it as I was. For my own part, I can say, with 
truth, I felt not the slightest alarm from the first, for I be- 
lieved it to be all a humbug, and I was for going on, in which 
both Mr. E. and Mr, F. joined me, but the rest, including the 
dragomen, were for turning back, though I could not tell what 
we should gain by that, as probably these men, if they had 
been intent upon robbing us, would have followed us. But 
there we sat for more than an hour, and talked and talked, 
just as though we were in no danger in that place, from the 
" fifty horsemen," till I grew perfectly weary of the subject, 
and calling Hassan to take me off, I sat down on a rock, and 
was soon busily engaged in writing in my note book. 

In the mean time, Hafiaelle and Ali rode back to a village, 
to make some inquiries about the truth of the report, and that 
hindered us another half hour. At length they appeared, 
and motioned for the drivers to collect their mules together, 
and go on, and when they got within speaking distance, they 
screamed out, " go on, all is right !" " Oh !" I said rather 
sneeringly, " then we have been frightened for nothing, after 
all !" " No ! we have not," Ali answered, " for the country is 
full of robbers, but we have brought a guard with us." 

Now as we expected to meet fifty armed horsemen, I sup- 
posed the " guard" would consist of a number of men, some- 
what in proportion to the attacking party, and I turned round, 
expecting to see a goodly array of men on horseback, or at 
least of armed soldiers on foot. What therefore was my sur- 
prise to see onlj one man walking beside All's horse, bis onlj^ 
weapon being a long pipe ! Now this is a fact, and not the 
least strange thing about the whole was, that those who had 
made objections to going on, seemed now to have no fears 
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whatever ! You may be sure that furnished me with fun for 
the rest of the daj, nay, I may add, for the remainder of our 
journey here. " Come on, my valiant companions," I called 
out more tlian once, " now we have nothing to fear, for that 
one pipe will doubtless put to flight an army of men.'* 

Once more we were under way, our " guard" leading the 
van, and we following on, as well as the rocky plain would 
permit. At length, the rocks disappeared, and we reached a 
meadow, watered by so many innumerable rills, it was like 
passing through an immense bog or marsh, and the way we 
floundered about was " a caution," as the Yankees say. But 
goon, better things were in store for us, for we came to a 
glade, covered with long grass and bright flowers, and shaded 
by large oaks and immense clumps of wild orange trees, 
loaded with white blossoms, which filled the air with their fra- 
grance. Again and again we bent our heads to the saddle- 
bows, to avoid being caught by some overhanging branch, and 
again and again we plucked the white flowers growing in such 
luxuriance around us. A little brook murmured along by 
our side, almost hidden by its flower-decked banks, and this 
little brook we crossed and recrossed times without number. 

On our right rose a pretty wooded hill, called Tel-El-Kader, 
" the mount of the Judges," the Dan of the Bible. From the 
foot of the hill issue abundant springs, forming one of the head 
sources of the Jordan. This we intended visiting, but the 
numerous delays attendant upon ** fifty armed horsemen," had 
consumed so much of our time, wo were obliged to press on 
direct to Panias. 

We cannot say that we have been from Dan to Beersheba, 
because we entered the promised land the wrong way for that, 
but we can say we have been from Beersheba evep to Dan, 

By the dancing brook, forming here and there a mimic cas- 
cade, under a canopy of leaves and blossoms, through which 
the sunlight played right merrily, our way led for more than 
an hour, and then the brook widened into quite a river, and 
rolled over a rocky bed, dartipg here between craggy bankS| 
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and there leaping down high rocks, making the prettiest little 
waterfalls imaginable. A sudden turn revealed a steep bank, 
down which the water dashed and foamed, and another turn 
brought us to a bridge formed of stones, arranged like steps, 
over which the water rushed, and just below, darted down a 
precipice. Lady Miriam reached the second step, and there 
she stopped and snorted, and turned her head, first one way 
and then another, but the roaring waters were all around her, 
and the stones beneath her feet were slippery and wet ; in 
vain I cheered and whipped ; she would not budge an inch, 
but fortunately just then, Raffaelle came along, and catching 
the refractory " lady" by the bridle, tugged her over the rough 
bridge. 

Then we came to Panias, and all the inhabitants rushed 
out to bid us " welcome," and followed us to our tenting spot, 
which was beneath a large tree, adjoining a paved court, that 
serves as the village cafe. 

I had been off and on the saddle so many times that day, I 
neglected to look always at my watch, so I can't tell how 
many hours I rode, but we were on the way about ten, and a 
fatiguing, exciting day it proved. The early rising, the sun- 
rise view, the delay in starting, the variety of scenery and 
road, the expected attack, combined to make it a day of vary- 
ing interest, and mixed pleasure. 

Nor did our adventures end here, for while sitting under 
the tree, and resting, preparatory to a walk, who should ride 
up but our Desert companions, Messrs. W. and Y. ! Our 
amazement at seeing them was great, for the day we came 
from Jerusalem, they left to go to Beyroot by sea, but on ar- 
riving there, they found they had sufficient time to make some 
excursions into Palestine, and were accordingly on their way 
to Tiberias. As they had just come from Damascus, and had 
met with no hindrances or obstructions, we thought it useless 
to send to the sheikh to make inquiries ; in fact he was ab- 
sent from town at that time, and we ventured to decide to go 
36* 
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on the next day, without waiting for his ganctioti, or his ob- 
jections* 

As if we had not had excitement enough for one day, we 
must needs take a guide and walk out, and hel*e, before I go 
farther, I must say that the guard we had to protect Us, de- 
manded, on our arrival at Panias, five piastres from each of 
us, for conducting us safely through the threatened danger* 
Think of that! our valuable lives insured for ^ve piastres 
apiece ! 

At a little distance from our tents, we came to a large basin 
of water, fed by a fountain that gushed out of the rock beyond. 
We stopped to look at it with no ordinary emotions, for it is 
one of the sources of the Jordan, and thus we have seen the 
sacred river, from the springs which feed it, to its southern 
limit, where it enters the Dead Sea, and also to the point 
where it is supposed to have once flowed into the Red Sea, at 
Akaba. In £dom, we had rode along its ancient channel, 
which for thousands of years has been dried up, and now on 
the further border of " the promised land,*' we stood at its 
very source. 

Beyond, we came to an immense cavern in the rock, adorned 
with niches, where once were statues to Pan, the god of woods 
and streams, from which this town, Panias, derived its name. 

This whole neighborhood was dedicated by the Greeks, to 
the mysterious worship of Pan and the nymphs, but this was 
not its charm to us. It afterwards became the border city of 
the Jews, the northern frontier of Palestine, and is known 
to Scripture readers, as the Dan of the Old Testament, the 
Cesarea Philippi of the New. Here King Jeroboam set up 
one of his golden calves, blasphemously exclaiming, " behold 
thy god, O Israel, which brought thee up out of Egypt," and 
here in later times came the Tetrarch, Herod Philip, enlarging 
and decorating the place, dedicating it anew to the glory of 
Caesar, not forgetting, however, to add his own name also. 

As we sat on a rock, and looked down upon the immense 
mass of waters below us, we thought perhaps it was near that 



very spot, where our Saviour asked his disciples, "whom 
do men say that I the Son of man am ? " Then spoke out 
the bold Peter, " Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God," and in return he received the answer, "Blessed art 
thou, Simon Bar-jona, for flesh and blood hath not revealed it 
unto thee, but my father Which is in Heaven." 

Tradition says, that when the Heavenly Hosts proclaimed 
to the shepherds at Bethlehem, the birth of Christ, a 
deep groan echoed through all the isles of Greece, telling 
that the great Pan was dead, and the might of Olympus over- 
thrown, and that the worship paid to heathen deities, was to be 
replaced by that given to the Most High God. The stream, 
sacred to Pan, and the attendant nymphs, was consecrated by 
the Baptism of Him, who came to take upon Himself the 
form of man, and while the name of the heathen deity is 
known to but few, that of Jesus of Nazareth has spread from 
pole to pole. 

And here we took leave of " the pathways and the abiding 
places " of our Lord. We had followed Him from the cradle 
at Bethlehem, to His home in Nazareth, where He was subject 
unto His parents ; we had seen Him by the sea of Tiberias, 
and along the coasts of Tyre and Sidon, and of Cesarea 
Philippi ; we had wandered with Him around the Holy city, 
and seen Him perform His works of mercy and love, and 
finally finish His pure and spotless life by death upon the 
cross. The lofty hills and fertile vales of Palestine, the lovely 
flowers and gushing streams, the smiling glades and wooded 
dells, have a charm to the Christian heart, which no other land 
can ever possess, for they have been blessed by the presence 
of Him, who brought " peace on earth and good will toward 
men." 

After dinner that evening, Ali came to me, saying he had a 
great favor to ask of me, and it was that I would get up early 
the next morning, as we had a long day's journey to perform, 
and indeed, he assured me, unless we made good progress in 
the next two days, it would be impossible to reach here before 
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the morning of the third daj. I told him I would grant as 
a favor, what I would never yield as a right, and would wil- 
lingly consent to rise very early, a few mornings, for the sake 
of getting along a little faster, for I was beginning to find that 
a rest of two or three days would not come amiss. 

There, I can't write another word for anybody, for I am 
tired out. 



LETTER XL. 

Begging. — Castle of Panias.— Change of scene. — ^Volcanoes. — Horns. — 
The Drases. — Mountains and plains. — Weariness. — Long day. — Im- 
mense plain. — Heat. — Fatigue. — Approach to Damascus. — Lovely 
garden.--OaU to prayer. 

Damascus, May 1st. 

Mr DBAB p.— 

I take up the subject of my last letter, and go on to say 
that ^^ all the world and their wives " crowded round our tents 
the next morning, to see us off, and almost every one had some 
petition to offer. While I was sitting on the grass, waiting for 
my horse, one man came up to me, and kneeling down, kissed 
the bottom of my gown, and then with the most supplicating 
look and tone, asked for a little '' buksheesh." How could I 
refuse a petition, so humbly and so beseechingly offered ? I 
handed him a small coin, on taking which he eagerly kissed 
my hand, but he went a step farther on receiving Mr. F.'s 
bounty, and actually kissed his face, a favor which I think he 
would gladly have been excused from receiving. 

Before six o'clock, while the valley lay in shadow, and the 
turrets of the old castle of Panias, perched on a high hill 
above us, ware just catching the first rays of the sun, I was 
in the saddle, and ready for the day's adventures. Our own 
party of five took a guide, and went out of our way, to visit 
the castle of Pimi^s, Hassan promising to wait for us some- 
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where on the way, which was very definite, to he sure. Of 
course, we soon hegan to rise in the world, and for quite an 
hour, we wound round the mountain, giotoetitoes over newly 
plowed land, dehghtfhl footing for the horses, and sometimes 
through tall wheat or grass, growing amid groves of olive 
trees. The latter part of the way was rough and rocky, and 
when at last we reached the ruins of the castle, we rode Up a 
flight of broken steps into the court-yard, I was " frightened 
half out of my wits,*' when I saw where " lady Miriam " was 
going, but I could not dismount in that bad place, so I grasped 
the pommel tightly, and held my breath till I was safely 
up the steps. You may be sure I did not get on going down, 
till we had passed the worst of the way. 

The ruins of Belfort, great as we thought them, dwindled 
ahnost into insignificance, when compared with those of Panias. 
Both castles were of great age, and figured largely in the 
times of the Crusaders. We spent more than an hour wan- 
dering around these remains of ancient grandeur and strength, 
now groping our way through subterranean passages, now 
passing under immense arches, now stopping to wonder how 
such enormous blocks of stone were ever raised to their posi- 
tion in the walls, and now climbing up some half-ruined tower, 
and pausing on the summit to look at the panorama spread 
around us. Mountains and valleys, and glittering pools, and 
dark groves, and green meadows, and the changing light play- 
ing over all, made a delicious picture, and Hermon*s snowy 
cresj, added majesty to the scene. 

But time was waning, and a long day's journey was before 
us. At first, while winding up the mountain side, we caught 
frequent glimpses of tjie other party, and of our mules, in the 
valley below, but now they were far out of sight, and we could 
not hope to see ihem, till we reached our encampment for th^ 
night. 

The descent safely accomplished, the guide put us in the 
way lately trodden by the rest of the cavalcade, and then he 
left US to pursue our Journey by ourselves^ ^ye indiyidutUs. 
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having among them all, only one gun and one pistol, keeping 
modestly in the hack ground, as becomes me, my knife and 
scissors. Without guide, without guard, not even havihg one 
man with a pipe, in a land proverbial, for years, for the law- 
lessness of its inhabitants, we went on, as safe, as unharmed, 
as though we were in one of our own peaceful cities at home. 
The few men we met, even those who were tending their 
flocks and herds, were well armed, but they gave us kindly 
greetings as we passed, and seemed to have no thought of 
molesting us. At one time, in a sheltered valley on our right, 
we saw a large number of horses feeding quietly, and one of 
our party had the curiosity to count them, and there were 
just fifty ! So here were the horses, but where were their 
armed riders ? 

After we got down into the valley below the castle, I 
flattered myself we were done with ascending and descending 
mountains, for that day at least, but on the contrary, we soon 
began to ascend, and for two hours, we continued to go up, 
and although we must have attained a considerable height, 
and mountains, covered with snow, were around us, the air was 
ioBufferably hot and close. We skirted the base of Mount 
Hermon, and for a long time it seemed that a half-hours' yv^alk 
would have brought us to its snowy ridge, and yet, I dare say 
it was a good day's journey off. 

Among these mountains, we came to many a lovely spot, 
fertile and green, where it seemed that every inch of soil was 
turned to good account. Soon the scene changed, and we 
reached a region, where evidently volcanic agencies had been 
to work. Immense masses of lava^ike rock covered the 
ground, and the whole appearance of the country was wild 
fgai desolate. Afar off, among the dark-looking hills, we 
saw a little pond or lake, undoubtedly the crater of an old 
volcano. 

Amid these desolate scenes, it was difficult to find anything 
like a beaten path, and we were looking eagerly about, in 
hopes of seeing some one of whom we could inquire the way, 
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when at a little distance beyond, we saw a horse, and nearby, 
under a rock, a man lying down. Was he one of the ^fij ? 
If so, we were five to one, and we had nothing therefore to 
fear, so we boldly rode forward, and a nearer approach gave 
us the pleasing intelligence that it was our good Hassan. He 
had been waiting for us more than an hour, and had begun to 
fear we had lost our way. By this time we were hungry, and 
quite ready for our lunch, but as yet we saw no good place to 
stop, where we could find shade from the heat and glare of 
the sun, and where the horses could feed. 

At last we saw a village ahead, composed of the most 
primitive looking houses, built of round stones, and covered 
over with a fiat roof, one roof seeming to answer for 9II the 
houses. Here we saw women with immense horns on their 
heads, which gave them the most singular appearance. As 
soon as we saw the horns, we knew we were among the Druses, 
a class of people neither Mohammedans nor Christians. 
Beyond the village we stopped to lunch, and immediately the 
inhabitants came to greet us, men, women and children. Only 
three of the women had horns fastened on their heads, but as each 
one had a veil over the horn, I could not see of what material 
it was made, nor how fastened on. I believe, however, they 
are considered as a mark of honor, and distinction, and are 
worn only by married women. It is said, when the bride as- 
sumes the horn, and hangs her veil over it, she gives her 
husband a dagger, and tells him to use it upon her if she 
prove unfaithful to her marriage vows. I believe, as a general 
thing, unfaithfulness rarely occurs among the Druses, but if 
one is found guilty, the husband sends back her horn to her 
family, without any accompanying message, indeed they need 
none, for they know that the dagger has done its work, and 
the wife has disappeared. 

The wide mouth of the horn is fitted to the head, by 
means of a pad and strings, so that the wearer can give it any 
direction she chooses, and it is supposed that its elevation or 
depression, iivdicates the prosperity pr adversity of the indi- 
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yidual wha weara it Some saj the horn has been used for 
oianj ages, and hence the allusions in the Scriptures to it, as 
for instance, Hannah, in her rejoicing after the birth of Samuel, 
says, ^ mine horn is exalted in the Lord." The Psalms tell 
us that the ^ horn " of a ^ good man shall be exalted with 
honor/' and enjoins upon ^^ fools " to '^ lift not up jour horn on 

bigb." 

It is exceedingly difficult to ascertain what the faith and 
worship of the Druses are, because they have mysteries and 
tenets which they are forbidden to disclose. Some of their 
doctrines are opposed to those of any other creed, and some 
are compounded from many different beliefs, while others are 
entirely at variance with each other. Remains of the ancient 
idolatry of the East, are strangely mixed up with the worship 
of one God, and the belief of the incarnation of a Messiah 
called Hakim, or Hamsa. While they hold high in reverence 
the prophets of the Jewish Testament, they make the Koran 
a text-book in their- schools, and- conform, in many things, to 
the Mohammedan faith. 

As a distinct nation, they were not known to the world, till 
after the times of the Crusades, and according to some histo- 
rians, are supposed to be a remnant of a Christian race, who 
came to Syria* with the Crusaders, but concealing whatever 
Christian faith and practices they inherited from their ances- 
tors, and borrowing indiscriminately from Pagan idolatry, 
Jewish traditions, and Mahommedan ceremonies, they have 
grown up into, a numerous and powerful people. They live 
under the rule of an independent Prince of their own sect 
and nature, and are characterized by industry and thrift, 
qualities unknown among th^ Syrians and Arabs around them. 

When, at different times, the Moslems have endeavored to 
oppose them by levying taxes, or making^ inroads upon them, 
they have boldly unfurled their banner, and bravely defended 
their mountain passes, and always with success, till in 1834, 
they were excited by the Porte, to join in the insurrection 
against the Viceroy of Egypt, when they were utterly defeated 
by Ibrahim Pacha. 
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I have stepped aside from my records of that day's 
journey, to give you what little I have been able to glean 
concerning the Druses, because, in th6 last few years, they 
have borne a prominent part in the history of this country. 
Indeed, their numbers alone, would entitle them to some no- 
tice, as they are said, in different parts of Syria, to amount to 
more than two hundred thousand persons. 

Among the numbers who gathered about us while we were 
taking our lunch, was a young man who wanted medicine, 
having been, as he supposed, poisoned by eating something, as 
he had been attacked with severe vomitings, which continued 
at intervals, for several days. We had nothing with us, and 
we told him if he would come to our tents at night, we thought 
we had something which would help him, but as we knew not 
ourselves where we should encamp, we could not tell him how 
far away from him we should be, so he thought it rather- 
doubtful about following us, and we saw him no more. 

Soon after leaving our lunching spot, the country became* 
less desolate ; the mountains receded a little, and we found 
ourselves in a plain, which stretched far away before us.. 
The valley was rich, and well covered with grain, though per-^ 
fectly devoid of trees, but the mountains looked bare and 
brown, as though their surface had been baked in the sun.. 
On our left, the hills were backed with the snow-covered 
mountains, and a pretty sight it was to see the lights and 
shades play over the mountain tops, and glide across the vale. 

Twice or three times we crossed a brook, flowing rapidly 
over a rocky bed, and so rapid and deep was it, and so inse-- 
cure seemed the footing, that at first I stoutly refused to go 
over, but there was no alternative, so even my refractory will 
had to submit, and I plunged in. 

We lost our way so many times during the day, that we at. 
last came out quite beyond the village, where parties usually 
encamp for the night. However, we had told Ali in the 
morning, to go beyond, if he found his mules could endure it 
as it would shorten our journey yesterday. Hassan inquired 
37 
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of every one he met, if the mules had gone on, and received 
the most unsatisfactory replies. All agreed that some mules 
had passed, but differed as to the number. We knew Mr. R. 
intended to make a long day's journey, and it might be merely 
his company that had passed. However, we resolved, tents 
or no tents, to press on, and to trust to Raffaelle's cook for a 
dinner, and to some neighboring house for a place to sleep, if 
our tents were not there. 

How interminable seemed that valley ! The air was close, 
the horses lazy, and we were very tired ; conversation flagged, 
except now and then a little joking about the fifty horsemen, 
and our valiant guard with his unmilitary weapon, or conjec- 
tures about our tents and accommodations for the night. I 
tried to sing, but my voice, never remarkable, sounded husky 
in the sultry air. I repeated Psalms, till I exhausted all my 
store, I recited pieces of poetry, learnt in my school girl days, 
which had lain away in some hidden nook, undisturbed for 
years, but at the end of every one, T caught myself straining 
my eyes searching for the tents. 

At last the scene was varied by a few poplar and willow 
trees far ahead, and in beautiful contrast to the green foliage, 
we saw the white tents, with the village of Hawarrah in the 
back ground. Eagerly we counted them, one, two, three, four, 
Ave ; yes : they were all there, and a dinner by our own cook, 
and a good bed were in store for us. New strength and 
vigor seemed imparted to both horses aud riders, and we 
pressed onward with alacrity. 

Twelve hours from the time I mounted my horse, I dis- 
mounted at the door of our tent, and as more than nine of 
tliose hours were passed in the saddle, and one in rambling 
among ruins, you may well imagine I was quite wearied out. 
In fact, I could scarcely stand, and I threw myself on my 
bed, to rest till dinner time. But soon I heard whispering 
voices outside the tents, and then the door was opened just a 
little, and first one dark face peeped in, and then another. I 
called Hassan, to ask him what all those women wanted. He 
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said they came to see me, I told him to present my compli- 
ments to them, and say I was very tired and needed rest and 
sleep, and that I would be exceedingly obliged to them, if they 
would go home, but that if they would come again in the 
morning, I would be happy to see them. I believe he repeated 
my message very faithfully, for they went away quietly, and 
as we started early this morning, they were not at the tents in 
season to see me, for which I inwardly felt gratefuL 

That night, and the next morning were very cool, and we 
felt then, what we should have been glad to have known during 
the day, the influence of the snow-clad mountains. After Mr. 
R. arrived at the tenting ground, the sheikh of the village 
waited on him, and told him the country was full of robbers, 
and advised them to join him in the morning, as he was 
coming here to protect a caravan, loaded with merchandise, 
but adding they must be off by five o'clock in the morning. 
To start at five, is to get up at four, and when we received 
Mr. R.'s message, my answer was, I would not get up at four 
o'clock to escape all the combined robbers of Syria, for after 
such a journey, I did not imagine I could get up very early 
the next day. 

All the danger, however, was to be met in the first part of 
the way, so we all agreed to keep together, and the conse- 
quence was, we were obliged to wait an hour for the mules to 
be loaded before we could start. I improved that hour in 
sitting quite stiU on the ground, reading and comparing au*- 
thorities about the Druses, occasionally stopping to see the 
sun's rays illuminate the mountain tops, and light up the vale. 

Our way, at first, lay along a " willowy shaded stream," and 
after that, we ascended a slight hill, and then found ourselves 
in another interminable pkdn, that stretched away as far as 
the eye could reach. Not a tree was to be seen, not a shrub 
to throw even a slight shadow over our path, to screen us from 
the intense rays of the sun. Not a breath stirred the air ; all 
was calm, still, monotonous. The danger was forgotten, and 
each one straggled on as he chose. In many places the 
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young wheat was springing up, in others it was nearly ripe. 
But I missed the sweet flowers of Palestine, and their absence 
was sufficient proof, that we were in a different country, for 
Syria, though rich and fertile, has not the variety of flowers, 
that everywhere charm the eye in Judea. 

At length, far, far away across the plain, lay a dark ridge, 
and that we knew must be the wall of verdure, that encloses 
the fair city of Damascus. We could not find a shady spot 
for our noontide rest, for the only trees we met, were inaccessi- 
ble from the marsh that surrounded them, so in the broad 
glare of the noon-day sun, we sat down in the grass to rest. 
It was so uninviting, we were tempted to stop only a half- 
hour, and then we went on again. It seemed to me we should 
never get a nearer view of Damascus. Miriam was lazier 
than ever ; I whipped her till my arm ached, and then I re- 
solved to let her have her own way. In fact, I was wearied 
out myself; for fourteen days* riding, from six to nine hours a 
day, were beginning to tell upon my strength and spirits, and 
I longed for a few days of quiet and rest, Hassan came on 
ahead, to select a nice tenting place, for we had decided we 
we should prefer our tents to a hotel. Tired as I was, I 
thought the noise and bustle of a hotel would be irksome to 
me, and I had heard so much of the lovely gardens about Da- 
mascus, I longed to take up my abode in one. 

Above the trees, that now became more distinct, towered 
a number of slender minarets, but approaching this city as we 
did, from the plain, the beauty of its situation was almost lost 
upon us. As we neared the city, the land was more fertile 
and better cultivated, and we passed countless fields, planted 
with the vine, and encircled by little hedges. At last we came 
into lanes, with large gardens on both sides, surrounded by 
walls made of cakes of mud, baked in the sun. Walnut, 
apricot, plum and apple trees, were seen in the greatest 
abundance, and beneath every garden wall, murmured a little 
rivulet* 

For more than an hour we passed by gardens like these, till 
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I grew weary of their sameness. At last the walls of the 
citj were seen before us; a man came up to us and said 
" Hassan ? " We nodded " yes," and he motioned us to follow 
him, and in a few minutes we were within the enclosure of a 
garden, or an orchard rather, we should call it at home. The 
tents had not arrived, and we began to feel anxious about 
them, for fear those robbers had seized them. Hassan sent 
a man to tell Ali where to find us, and then he made a bed 
for me under the trees, where I was glad to lie down and rest, 
after being in the saddle nearly eight hours and a half, and 
that too, under a burning sun. 

How delicious was the cool shade of this garden ! Lofty 
walnut trees waved their huge arms over my head, and through 
their thick foliage, the sunlight came down, beautifully softened. 
At a little distance, apricot and plum trees, bending beneath 
their load of green fruit, were interspersed with immense rose 
bushes, their opening buds just disclosing the red leaves 
within. Under the trees, the grass waved, while a few red 
and yellow wild flowers added variety of coloring to the scene. 
Who would stay in a hotel, enclosed within four walls, when 
they could encamp in a spot like this ? The blue sky above 
us, now, at eventide, studded with lustrous stars; the soft; 
breeze gently stirring the leaves, and producing sweet music, 
the carroUing birds, the quiet walk beneath o'erhanging boughs, 
what building, made with hands, can give charms like these ? 

More than an hour I lay on my tree-canopied couch, in- 
dulging in the luxury of rest, and enjoying the delightful 
anticipation of not being obliged to mount a horse for two days 
to come. I read a little, and made a few entries in my note- 
book, and then I began to wonder why the luggage mules did 
not arrive. Hassan walked back and forth, looking anxious 
and worried, and began to be afraid those fifty horsemen had 
pounced upon them. At last, heated and tired, and excessively 
angry, Ali made his appearance at the head of the cavalcade, 
and then a scene of confusion and noise followed the quiet 
that had reigned before. The man, Hassan sent to tell AK 
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where to come, had entirely forgotten his directions, and for 
nearly two hours, they had wandered among the maze of 
gardens tliat surrounds this city, till, at length, they stumbled 
upon us. I never saw Issmaeen look so utterly exhausted as 
he did when he first entered the garden, but, poor fellow, there 
was no rest for him, and he stirred about with alacrity, helping 
to pitch the tents, and then attending to his culinary depart- 
ment. 

At the end of a little avenue, stands our tent, at a goodly 
distance from the rest of the encampment, and here I sit, late 
at night, with not a sound to break the stillness of the hour. 
After the tent was ready, I enjoyed the luxury of a bath, and 
then moving the table to the door, sat down to write]^to you, 
'and there I sat for hours, recalling the past, and touching a 
little upon the present. In the mean time, the sun went down, 
and from the minaret at the foot of the garden, came forth the 
Muezzin's cry, " There is but one God, and Mohammed is His 
prophet; come to prayer," and at the call, repeated from 
hundreds of minarets, thousands of the obedient sons of the 
prophet throng to the mosques, or, turning their faces towards 
Mecca, their holiest city, go through their prescribed devotions, 
wherever they happen to be. 

Five times a day, peals forth this call to prayer, and to me, 
there is something inexpressibly touching in it, particularly in 
the early morning, before the hum and business of the day 
commence. Then, how appropriate is the summons: "rise 
up, ye faithful, and pray ; prayer is better than sleep," and 
the devout Mussulman leaves his couch, bathes his arms, legs, 
and neck, for washing invariably precedes devotion, and then, 
spreading his carpet beneath him, goes through with prostra- 
'tions and genuflexions, that would confound any one but a 
Mussulman. 

The followers of a false religion, in their strict adherence to 

. the forms and ceremonies of their faith, shame the believers in 

a truer and nobler creed, and while he who calls himself a 

-Christian, often goes a whole day, nay, perhaps days, without 
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praying to his God, the devout Mussuhnan never allows the 
calls of business or pleasure, to interfere with his stated devo- 
tions. At home, in the bazaars, or on a journey, at the ap- 
pointed hours, he remembers his God, and not only remembers 
Him, but pays marks of outward respect and devotion. In 
this, I think the Christian would do well to imitate him, and 
thongh I am, by no means, an advocate for forms without the 
heart is engaged, yet the latter sometimes springs from the 
former, and the observance of a stated form often draws out 
the best and holiest feelings of the heart But this is not the 
time and place to enter upon such subjects, and I will leave 
them to be handled by abler pens than mine. 

The sun went down, and the soft twilight crept on, and the 
bright stars twinkled through the trees, and the young moon 
peeped out, and then came the summons to dinner, a summons 
we all gladly obeyed, for we had eaten nothing since noon. 
Knowing I am not obliged to get up early to-morrow morning, 
I have indulged in the unwonted luxury of sitting up late, for I 
really have been so busy with my thoughts and my pen, as to 
have been totally unconscious of the flight of time. The s tillness 
of the night to me always favors thought, and to-night my pen 
flies as glibly over the sheets, as the moments themselves are 
hurrying on, and with this poetical kind of comparison, I leave 
you to your meditations and comments upon these two long 
letters. 
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LETTER XLI. 

General appearance of Damascus. — Private houses. — A Jewess. — A Greek. 
Bazaars.— Ices.— Large Tree. — ^Cafe. — The Barrada. — St. Paul. — House 
of Judas. — Escape of the Apostle. — Mosques. — Prejudice against for- 
eigners. — Oriental bath. — Disappointment. 

Damascus, May 2. 

My deab a. 

What shall I tell you of this city ? I scarcely know where 
to begin, or how far to indulge my gossiping propensities, but 
as I have sat here some five minutes, holding the pen in my 
hand, uncertain how to begin, or how to go on, I have con- 
cluded finally, to take up the subject in a rambling, discon- 
nected way, and narrate just what comes uppermost in my 
mind. 

And first, the general appearance of the city. It lies, as I 
said before, in a plain, consequently, unless from some emi- 
nence near, it is difficult to get a good view of it, but this, I 
am told, I shall have in perfection, to-morrow, on our way to 
Beyroot The streets of course are narrow, as in all Eastern 
cities, and the houses of stone or of coarse brick, presenting a 
blank surface from the street, broken merely by a door, al- 
ways shut, and a window, closely latticed, in the upper story. 
And you might walk through street after street in Damascus, 
and see nothing more than this, as far as the outward appear- 
ance of houses is concerned. But beyond this unprepossessing 
exterior, there often reign magnificence and luxury beyond 
comparison. 

We had heard so much of the unrivalled beauty of some of 
these palaces in Damascus, we were of course very anxious 
to see them, to judge for ourselves, but as we had no letters of 
introduction here, we thought it impossible. However, on 
going yesterday morning to the hotel to see Mr. and Mrs. R., 
they told us there were two or three houses here, which their 
owners were always happy to have Europeans visit, and the 
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hotel keeper was to send a guide with them, and they invited 
us to accompany them, an invitation we joyfully accepted. 

We visited three of these mansions, and as a description of 
one will answer for all, I shall group them together. On 
knocking at the door of a plain stone house, three or four sto- 
ries high, it was opened by a porter in attendance, who ushered 
us into a narrow passage which, at a sudden turn, led into a 
magnificent court, paved with marbles of different colors, and 
adorned in the centre, with a large reservoir of water, en- 
closed in a deep basin of marble, elaborately sculptured. 
Orange and lemon trees were growing luxuriantly in the 
court, and roses, clustered every where, and rare flowers in 
pots, were arranged around the fountain, and in groups here 
and there, and the rich odor of the flowers, the gentle ripple 
of the water, and the gay song of the birds, entranced the 
senses. 

Leading from the court, were large, lofty rooms, each one 
having a fountain in the centre, a floor of marble, walls and 
ceilings painted and carved and gilded in arabesques, divans 
around the room, covered with rich silks, and plentifully sup- 
plied with soft cushions, ornaments of gold and silver and 
china, scattered here and there, pipes of various forms, minia- 
ture cups for coffee, each one having a holder, of gold or silver 
to support the cup, these and a hundred like things, showed 
the wealth and taste of the owners of the mansions. 

Slaves in fantastic attire, their arms and heads adorned 
with gold and silver, clattered across the pavement, in un- 
gainly clogs, beautiful children peeped timidly out at the 
strangers, and the ladies of the houses kindly permitted us to 
pay our respects to them at coming and going, for as neither 
of the houses we visited, belonged to a Turk, the ladies were 
at liberty to receive, unveiled, the visits of gentlemen. The 
first house we entered, was that of a wealthy Jew, and his 
wife and niece received us with much attention. The wife 
was exceedingly fat, the niece as exceedingly thin ; both had 
on gowns with very short waists, open at the bosom, and 
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reaching only to the knee, showing loose drawers, gathered in 
a hand around the ankle, and the feet thrust into slippers, 
embroidered with gold and silver and pearls. Each lady had 
a head dress of gauze fantastically arranged, and decked with 
ornaments of precious stones, and as they had not the slightest 
notice of our visit, till we stood before the saloon, in which 
they were seated, this must have been their ordinary, every 
day attire. The oldest lady was smoking a pipe when we en- 
tered, which she laid aside to converse with us, and the con- 
versation was carried on with much spirit, through an inter- 
preter, the Jewess speaking Arabic, the interpreter, French. 
She seemed much jjleased when she heard we were Ameri- 
cans, and wanted to know if gold was still found in our coun- 
try, a characteristic question from one of her nation, but 
showing more knowledge of our land, than has been shown 
by a native of any of the countries we have yet visited. 

The other houses belonged to Greek merchants, and in the 
first of them I saw one of the loveliest women I ever met A 
&ce perfectly Grecian in outline and feature, eyes dark as 
night, and inexpressibly soft and touching in their expression, 
a faultless complexion, a slight, graceful figure, with hands 
and feet a sculptor might envy, manners dignified and court- 
eous, a melodious voice, soft and low, made her irresistibly 
charming, and I could have stood there an hour and gazed 
upon Jier, and I am sure the gentlemen of the party would 
have been in no great haste to leave. A cherub child lay in 
a little cradle, and as I stooped to look at it, tempted by the 
approving smile of the mother, he opened his large lustrous 
eyes, and seeing strange faces around him, puckered up his 
ruby lips to cry, on which the mother, all unmindful of the 
half dozen strangers around her, knelt down beside the cradle, 
and with a low murmur of tenderness gathered him in her 
arms and began to nurse him, thus displaying a neck and 
shoulders as white and lovely as her face. What a world of 
tenderness there was in her eyes as she gazed down upon her 
ehild, and what fascination in ber gestures, as she bent her 
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head, and softly kissed the dimpled hand, resting upon her 
breast. The mother and the child might have sat for one of 
Raphael's matchless pictures of the Virgin Mary and the in- 
fant Jesus. We afterwards learnt that this lady, before her 
marriage, was called " the belle of Damascus," and that she 
has a younger sister, who now bears that title. 

You may be well assured, with my fondness for shopping, 
I gave some of my time and attention to the bazaars, and yet 
I don't know, as I saw any thing there that would particularly 
interest you, for they are like other bazaars, which I have be- 
fore described. Silk scarfs and goods, embroideries of silk 
and muslin, swords and daggers, for which Damascus was 
once so renowned, a lofty, immense room, with a heavy arched 
ceiling, where the goldsmiths, in their picturesque costume 
and large turbans, sat bending over their blow-pipes, the shoe 
bazaar, where a number of handsome boys sat gravely at their 
work ; the venders of sherbets and ices, (for in these regions, 
where snow-covered mountains are seen all the year, there is 
no trouble in getting ice,) and of oranges, lemons, and green 
apricots, of bread, and a hard substance they call cheese, the 
groups of women in their white shrouds and their faces cov- 
ered with those hideous colored handkerchiefs, the fine looking 
inquisitive children running ahead, to peer up into my face 
with their great black eyes, the dirty paving stones, over 
which I was constantly slipping, the donkeys, loaded with 
green vegetables and bunches of grass, bigger than them- 
selves, the mules, with heavy bales of merchandize, these, and 
a thousand similar things, served to keep my attention alive 
for several hours each day. And while, winding in and out 
the narrow streets, exhausted with the heat, how refreshing 
it was to see Mount Ilermon lifting its snowy peak to the sky, 
and to sit down in a shady nook, and eat snow, flavored with 
lemon, dignified here with the name of ice-cream. The 
spoon with which one eats this refreshing substance is a curi- 
osity, being of tin, and shaped like a little shovel, and so 
much was I struck with them, that I bought one to add to my 
collection of antiques. 
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In ©ur walks we encountered one of the largest trees I have 
ever seen. Of course our gentlemen of the line and rule in- 
stantly had their measures out, and they found the trunk 
thirty-nine and a half feet in circumference. 

We went to a cafe, frequented by the fashionables of Damas- 
cus, situated on the outskirts of the town, where we found, not 
a handsome building, splendidly adorned, as one might see in 
London, Paris, or New York, but a rough stage, built over a 
roaring stream, and supplied with rude benches and stools. 
And yet it is a chaiming spot, for large, venerable trees 
throw their branches over your head, and the stream that 
comes dancing among the trees, and goes dashing along under 
your feet, is the Barrada, formed by the junction of the " Abaua 
and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus," celebrated in sacred story, 
as the streams preferred by Naaman the Syrian, to " all the 
waters of Israel." 

Here we sat in the shade and listened to the rush of waters, 
and to the song of birds, and sipped ices with a little tin shovel, 
after which the smoking gentlemen regaled themselves with a 
" nargeeleh," a pipe, composed of a mouth-piece, a long, flex- 
ible tube, a glass vase filled with water, and a number of other 
contrivances, beyond my comprehension to fathom. We visited 
this cafe about noon, and it was quite deserted, but towards 
evening, I am told it is thronged, with turbaned Turks, and 
tarbooshed Greeks, who eat, and drink and smoke, while the 
women sit in groups on the margin of the stream beyond. 

Of course, our thoughts here, have often been of St. Paul, 
whose miraculous conversion took place near this city. " The 
street that is called straight," still runs from one gate of the 
city to another, and the house of Judas is shown, where Ana- 
nias restored Paul to sight. We took a long, hot walk to see 
the place in the wall, where the apostle was let down at 
night in a basket by the disciples, and near this is a gate, 
walled up, for according to Moslem tradition, the reign of Mo- 
hammedanism will end, whenever a Christian shall enter the 
city by this gate. 
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« The head of Syria is Damascus," said the Prophet Isaiah, 
more than two thousand five hundred years ago, and this city, 
though it has seen reverses, is now, as then, the capital city 
of Syria, and one of the holy cities of Islam. Mecca, Medina, 
Jerusalem and Damascus are the four sacred cities, and Da- 
mascus, from it3 situation, being in the centre of a fertile 
plain extending thirty miles around it, is considered the first 
in point of beauty of the four terrestrial Paradises, while 
Mecca, from being the city of the Prophet, and containing his 
tomb, is the most holy. 

There are about three hundred mosques here, one of which 
was formerly the Church of St. John, and the glory of Chris- 
tian Damascus. Several years ago, public feeling was so 
strong against foreigners and Christians, that a man in Euro- 
pean attire was scarcely safe in the streets, or if he met with 
no personal violence, insults were heaped upon him. At one 
time a Frank was pulled from his horse in one of the public 
streets of Damascus, and a petition was sent to Mohammed' 
Ali, to beseech him to make a law, prohibiting all Christians^ 
from riding through the streets of the holy city. He asked; 
" why are you so unwilling to have Christians ride through your • 
streets?" "Because they then look down upon us," was the 
answer. " Ah, is that it ?" said the wily Pacha. " Then I will 
make a decree, that all Mussulmen must ride on camels, while 
Christians can ride only on horses and donkeys, and then^ 
Mussulmen can look down on the Christians." 

Ever since my first arrival in the East, I have been very 
anxious tatake an "oriental bath," but something or other has 
always occurred to prevent it, till yesterday. It is only on one* 
or two days in a week, that the bath is open for the women, 
and in Cairo I always found the day had passed when I was 
ready for a bath. Yesterday was the women's day here, and' 
I sent Hassan to inquire if I could have a room to myself, ast 
I did not fancy being in a room with thirty or forty women.. 
He came back and said, by paying a " mageedy," an Egyptian^ 
diollar, I might have a room quite to myself, so taking him^. 

38 
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with me, I told him to wait for me at the door till I came out, 
as I could not find the way back alone. 

The noise and sights which greeted me, at my first entrance, 
almost frightened me back, for I fancied I had made a mistake 
and got into Bedlam, for such sights and sounds I never be- 
fore witnessed. Women, in different stages of undress, and 
some in no dress at all, children gambolling and screaming, 
the shaven heads of the boys, and long black hair of the girls, 
making them look like so many little demons, while the loud 
voices of the women, and the shrill shrieks of the children, 
when the hot water was poured over them, added not a little 
to the confusion, and the mist and vapor shrouded all in a dim 
obscurity, so that altogether, this formed a scene, totally unlike 
any thing I had ever before beheld. 

In the outer room was a large reservoir of cold water, in 
which lettuce was lying to cool, and round which were ranged 
cradles and carpets, for the women generally consume the 
whole day in the bath, taking their children and lunch with 
them, and here all undressed, each one leaving her clothes in 
a pile by themselves. This was having a room by myself 
with a vengeance. But an immense towel like a sheet was 
brought me, in which I shrouded myself, and in this " undress 
uniform," I marched through two or three rooms, literally filled 
with women and children, and each room hotter than the one 
before. All around these rooms were basins, in which th©^ 
water was streaming from apertures in the wall. 

I was led into a little recess in one of these rooms, having 
a marble basin and a stream of hot water, and this I was 
made to understand, was my room. I pointed to the opening 
into the outer room, and said in Arabic, " no door." I was 
told to wait, when one of the attendants disappeared, and in a 
few minutes, returned with a shawl, a little thicker than 
gauze, which she hung up at the opening, and which did not 
reach the floor within two feet. Much good did the shawl, 
for the women lifted la^ the comers and peeped in, or stood 
boiaiy before it, gazing through it, wlule the children lay 
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down on the floor, peeping under lU I was in despair ; but at 
last I made up* my mind to go through it as well as I could, 
so motioning to the attendants to proceed, I submitted to mj 
fate. Crouching down before the basin, I was soused with 
pail full after pail full of hot water, till I screamed out with 
pain, for I thought I should be scalded. I had two attendants, 
and if I should ever fail to picture to myself a hag, I need 
only to recall those women to my mind. Neither of them 
boasted much in the way of clothes, and their dark yellow 
skin, looking as though it had been parboiled, and hair 
cropped short, and adhering as closely to their heads, as if it 
had been glued down, long, bony fingers and toes, flesh hard, 
yet " flabby," and all these charms made more conspicuous, by 
a narrow towel girt tight around the loins, these all combined 
to make a hideous whole, and I shrank as much from their 
touch, as I did from the hot water. 

Aft«r I had been steamed and soused, to their heart* s con- 
tent, my head was shampooed, and while my hair was white 
with soap suds, another' pail full of hot water was thrown over 
my head. Like a fool, I opened my eyes, and of course got 
them instantly full of soap suds, so that I howled with pain. 
That operation was repeated several times, till I tore myself 
out of their hands, exclaiming " enough, enough.'* I was then 
soused with cold water, and my limbs rubbed, and smoothed, 
till I began to feel like a new being. Once more enshrouded 
in my sheet, I passed through the other rooms, stepping over 
the children lying on the floor, till I reached the large, outejr 
chamber, where the air was deliciously cool and refreshing. 
Here I was told I might lie down and sleep if I chose, but 
where some were smoking, others drinking cofl^ee and eating 
lettuce, a half dozen babies crying, and twenty women jabber- 
ing and laughing, I knew sleep would be quite out of the 
question, so I dressed me at my leisure, while the women, 
without even a sheet or a towel around them, stood quietly 
by, to witness the operation. 

3fany times I wished I had my dollar back again ; however, 
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I had had a Turkish bath, and that, and the experience it 
brought with it, was worth something, to gay nothing of the 
fleas, and (to speak out in plain terms) the lice I found ailer- 
wards in my clothes. 

And now I believe I have told yon about all I have seen in 
Damascus. I think a person might very pleasantly spend 
several days here, but our time is limited, and we must go on, 
as one of our companions wishes to take the steamer at Bey- 
root on the 8th. Each day, we have been here, I have been 
out seven hours, so I have not had so very much rest, after 
all. We have met with a great disappointment here, for we 
find we cannot visit the cedars of Lebanon, on account ol the 
snow on the mountains. This would prolong our journey four 
our five days, but it would give us an opportunity to see 
those celebrated trees. However, we can get surer informa- 
tion at Balbec, and we yet hope to find the reports of the 
depth of the snow upon the mountains, exaggerated. 

Meanwhile adieu. 
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Bbyboot, May 8th. 
Mt dear Friend, 

Once more we are on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
our journeys on horseback, and our life in tents over, at least 
for the present, and I must say, I am not sorry to bid adieu to 
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the horse, though I am to the tent Since leaving Jerusalem, 
three weeks ago this very day, I have rode nearly five hun- 
dred miles, which I think you will say, is doing very well for 
a new beginner. In little over ten weeks, in addition to this, I 
have rode over six hundred miles on a camel, and slept fifty- 
nine nights in a tent, which is more, I imagine, than many 
ladies in New England can say. I have endured very well 
the fatigues of the journey, much better, indeed, than I ever 
supposed I could. True, I have often felt very tired, when 
the journey of the day was over, but so have the gentlemen 
of the party, and when I have been tired, I have yielded to 
my feelings, and not compelled myself to work, because na- 
ture demanded repose. At home, as you all know, I do not 
always give up to inclination, but in these hot climates, 
where fever is oft«n generated in a few hours, the utmost 
caution must be observed to keep off disease. At least so I 
have chosen to believe, perhaps as a convenient excuse for 
laziness, but I make up for that, by more diligent exertions 
some other time. 

I need not say that we are deeply grateful to a kind Provi- 
dence for watching over us, and bringing us safely thus fkr 
on our journey. Sickness and accidents have been kept from 
us, and nothing has occurred to mar our enjoyment. With 
the exception of the kick I received from Mr. R.'s horse, I 
have not met with the slightest accident, not even the turning 
of my saddle, and for this exemption, I believe I am indebted, 
under Providence, to Hassan's constant watchfulness and 
faithful care. My horse has always been saddled under his 
immediate observation, and I have rarely mounted, or dis- 
mounted, without his being at my side, and I am happy to bear 
this testimony to the worth of an excellent man. 

And now I come to sadder themes. Imagine our conster- 
nation, on arriving here Saturday afternoon, to find our bag- 
gage, sent from Jerusalem three weeks ago, had not come. 
We were sad and sick at heart about it, and for some time 
were unwilling to believe it was not stowed away some- 

38* 
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•where in the town. Biit J. and Hassan went every where, to 
the Custom-House, the ConsuFs, the banker's, and to the offi* 
ces of the French and Austrian steamers, but no intelligence 
of it has been obtained. I care not for my clothes, for we can 
get a new supply, but to lose all my curiosities from "Egypt, 
and, more than all besides, my journal, those papers that cost 
me days and weeks of thought and toil, this is hard to bear 
with composure or philosophy. And still something way down 
in my heart tells me it will yet come, only we may experience 
an unpleasant delay. However, if we are kept here a week 
or two, we will go to the cedars of Lebanon, which are acces- 
sible from this side of the mountain. As Hassan was held 
iresponsible for the luggage, we told him, we should not allow 
Tiim to go home to-day with Ali and the cook, neither should 
\we payTiim (he thirty-two pounds due him, till our trunks 
arrived. He felt very badly about their non-appearance, and 
about being longer detained from his home, and to be obliged 
to stay here at an extra expense, and he said he was sure, 
the missing articles would arrive by the steamer to-morrow, 
for he felt convinced they were not lost, only detained at 
Jaffa, as we heard of their arriving there, Messrs. W. and Y. 
and F.' having recognized the trunks. After many talks and 
dehberations on the subject, we finally concluded to have him 
start for Alexandria to-day, and as the steamer stops several 
hours in Jaffa, he would have ample time to make all inquiries 
about the luggage ; and his directions were, if he ascertained 
it was sent three weeks ago, to come directly back here, to 
prosecute further inquiries concerning it, but if it left to-day 
in the steamer, so as to arrive here to-morrow, he might go 
home. We gave him a check on the baiiker in Alexandria 
for the money due him, which the banker was not to pay till 
he had received a certificate from us that the luggage was 
here. Thus every thing was settled as well as it could be, 
and we bade farewell to Hassan, our good and faithfill 'Hassan, 
who has been with us six months, and given us sudh satis- 
faction. 
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We were really sad at parting from him, and when I saw 
him go awaj, and realized that in all human probability I 
should never see him more, I felt as though I was almost alone 
in the world. The uncertainty about our baggage, the loss of 
our &ithful servant, gave me a fit of the blues, and altogether 
I don't know when the world has looked so dark to me, as it 
has done to-day. Hassan's parting speech was, '^ Good bye 
ma'am ; Grod is good ; I shall hope to see you again, God is 
great and good, the baggage will come safe yet." And we call 
this man a heathen ! The fatalism of the Mohammedan, might 
teach the Christian a good lesson of faith and trust in an over- 
ruling Providence. 

Nor was our parting with Hassan the only one to-day. Ali 
and the cook, who have been with us since leaving Cairo, have 
gone too, and it caused me no slight pang to say ^' good bye " 
to them. Ali is active and energetic, though at times saucy 
and independent ; but I never saw anything out of the way in 
Issmaeen. He is gentle, modest and timid as a child, diligent 
and attentive to his business, and the most patient, devoted 
creature I ever saw. I believe he would have done any- 
thing for us, and our comfort, and pass him, when we would, 
a cheerful smile lit up his face, and his hand was instantly 
pressed upon his heart. He came up this morning to bid me 
^ good bye," and said in broken English and Italian, we must 
not forget Issmaeen when we went to America. I gave him 
a parting present, and he stooped over and kissed my hand, 
with inimitable grace and modesty, while the tears filled his 
beautiul eyes. The gentlemen gave him a certificate of his 
character and qualifications as cook, and a parting present be- 
side, and the grateful fellow went off happy, though sad. ~ 

And now I turn once more to other themes, for it is time I 
gave you an account of our journey here. When we arranged 
to leave Damascus on Wednesday morning, we hoped to make 
the journey here in four days, though Hassan said he was 
afraid I never could endure it, but I was willing to bear any 
fatigue, rather than be on the road another Sunday. Being 
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with a party in the Desert, we could not always control our 
movements on Sundays; however, when we left Jerusalem, 
we intended stopping at some place each Sunday, but then, 
Mr. R. was in haste to get here to take the steamer to-day, 
and we were obliged to come on without delay. In fact we, 
ourselves, must be here to sail on Wednesday, or wait ten days, 
as the steamers only go to Smyrna once in ten days, and if we 
had stopped three Sundays on the road, it would have msi^e us 
just one day too late for the steamer. And after all, Mr. B. 
concluded to wait and go with us to Smyrna, taking a steamer 
there for Malta. 

We all determined to make the journey from Damascus 
here in four days, if it was a possible thing, and to this intent, 
we were ready very early on Wednesday morning, but 1 
thought we never should start, and it really seemed to me, that 
the earlier I got up, the later we were in getting off, for when 
I rise late, every body hurries, and when I am up early, there 
seems to be ample time before them. There was trouble again 
about my saddle cloth, the new one having become unfit for 
use. Hassan had gone to the bazaars, to make some purchases 
for the culinary department. All went off with the loaded 
mules ; the gentlemen were in the saddle, while my horse was 
still quietly feeding. A half-hour passed, and Hassan came 
back, to his astonishment finding us there, for he supposed we 
were miles on our way. The cause of our delay was told him; 
the surly mule-driver was made to go to the bazaar for a new 
saddle cloth, so another hour intervened before we were on 
our way, aud not till after I had been up three hours, was I 
mounted, which I thought rather discouraging. 

For the first hour we wound among gardens, with their high 
mud walls, crossing a number of little rivulets, and twice or 
three times following, for a short distance, the windings of the 
rapid Barrada. Then we ascended a high mountain, bare and 
rocky, like a mountain in the Desert, the sun glaring on the 
white surface, so that I was obliged to get out my goggles to 
soften the light From the summit of this hill, we had the 
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view of Damascus which is so wuch vaunted. Beautifulljr, 
indeed the sacred city of Islam looked, surrounded by a mass 
of verdure, o'ertopped by swelling dome, and stately minaret 

For three hours after, our journey was precisely like a 
scene in the Desert ; around us were bare, white hills, reflect- 
ing painfully the light and glare of the sun ; the heat was 
intense, and the air dry and suffocating. A line of dark green, 
at a little distance from us, showed us the course of the stream, 
and as we approached nearer, we found a strip of cultivated 
land bordering the river, like the banks of the Nile in Nubia. 

Presently the country wore a more cheerful aspect, though 
by no means fertile or well cultivated, but the hills looked 
green, and the border of the river grew wider. We followed 
the stream for some time, its waters leaping and dancing along 
like the rapids of the Niagara, only this river is not so wide 
as that. 

In a li:tle gfeen nook, shaded by ttees, the noisy stredm 
flowing at our feet, we stopped to lunch* I cannot tell whether 
this was the Abdna or Phai*paf , but 1 believe It was the latter, 
and as I looked at its clear waters, rushing eagerly on, between 
^ willowy shaded banks," I did not wonder that Naaman the 
Syrian " went away in a rage," when he was told to **' go and 
wash in Jordan seven times," particularly if he had ever seen 
the muddy waters of that river. The banks of the Jordan are 
as beautifully shaded with trees and shrubs dipping into the 
water, as " the rivers of Damascus," but the water is by no 
means as clear and good looking. 

By and by, we reached a deep mountain gap, down which 
the torrent rushed and foamed, leaping from ledge to ledge, 
forming a beautiful cascade. High up in the cliffs, were tombs 
cut in the rock, some originally adorned with pillars and 
columns, which have fallen from their elevated position, and 
now lie imbedded in the stream below. Beneath beetling 
crags, we crossed this roaring stream, by a narrow bridge of 
one arch, and then we rode along a little path, precipitous 
rocks on one hand, and the rushing river on the other, It was 
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a wild, romantic pass, and to add majesty to it, snow-bound 
mountains glared down upon us. 

At last the hills receded, the valley grew wider ; the river 
no longer dashed over rocks, but flowed peacefully through the 
plain, bordered by tall poplars, and 

"The soft green willow springing 
Where the waters gently pass, 
Eyeiy way her free arms flinging 
O'er the moss and reedy grass." 

Presently white blossoms appeared among the green boughs, 
and they grew more and more frequent, till we saw whole or- 
chards of apple trees in full bloom. How sweet their fragrance 
was, and how much they reminded me of my home ! 

Aud now our way led us through green lanes, bordered 
with stone walls, or hedges, with barred gates, such as we see 
at home, and each enclosure had the vine planted in rows 
along the ground, and apple, and flg, and apricot trees. What 
a pretty picture it was ! And then the air was so redolent 
with sweet odours, that every breeze brought a charm with it. 

At first, the lane was stony, and the horses slipped about 
among the loose stones, but I did not mind that, I was so busy 
looking around. Afterwards the stones disappeared, but in 
their place came soft mud, and little rivulets winding here and 
there. The loaded mules plashed about in the water, while 
the drivers screamed and plunged to their knees, in trying to 
help the mules. ^ Lady Miriam " was afraid of being " set ** 
in the mud, though not half as much as I was, and at one 
place refused to go on, in which I entirely coincided with her, 
and I had serious thoughts of waiting there till the mud dried 
up, but after seeing all my companions come out safe from 
^this slough of Despond," I boldly plunged in myself, and 
escaped with numerous spatters. 

The mud disappeared, and the road then was good, and we 
went gaUy on, meeting husbandmen returning from the fields, 
and goat herds leading home their flocks, which had been 
browsing on the mountains, and children fantastically decked 
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with large clusters of apple blossoms, till we came to the town 
of Zabdane, consisting of a cluster of stone houses, with low, 
square roofs, and having no aperture but the doors. All the 
inhabitants came out to do honor to our arrival, and many 
followed us to our encampment, which was beside the stream, 
here roaring again over a rocky bed. The stars were in the 
sky before the tents were pitched, but after being nine hours 
and a quarter in the saddle, I was glad to rest, even on the 
stony ground. A late arrival brings of course a late dinner, 
but I passed the two or three hours that intervened, in sleep, 
so the time was not tedious to me. The night that followed 
was by no means refreshing, for our encampment was so con- 
tracted, the horses, mules and men, were directly round the 
tents, and the men quarrelling half the time, the animals 
kicking, neighing and eating all the night, to say nothing of 
the stream dashing on in front of our tent, were quite sufficient 
to put sleep to flight. 

In Zabdane, they show the tomb of our common progenitor, 
Adam, but I must confess I was too tired, and too wanting in 
faith to visit it, particularly after I found I must walk a mile 
to reach it. 

On Thursday morning we were off betimes, as we all wanted 
to arrive early at Balbec, that we might have an opportunity 
to examine its celebrated ruias. The sunrise view was mag- 
nificent, and once more we saw Hermon's snowy crest brighten 
and glow at the approach of the god of day. Peak after peak 
caught the light, and then it gradually swept down the moun- 
tain side, and roUed across the vale, till the little river sparkled 
and leaped along in a full flood of sunlight. How many 
glorious and beautiful things there are in this fair world of 
ours ! And yet thousands of people go through the world, 
with their eyes shut to its beauties, their ears closed to its 
harmonies. 

Our first feat on Thursday, was to ford the rapid stream, in 
front of the tents, and I take to myself much credit in being 
able to say, I plunged in, and navigated among the rocks, 
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without screaming once. All the morning we were among 
mountains, now ascending, now descending, crossing and re- 
crossing the Pharpar, and another noisy river, running in di- 
rectly the opposite direction, one coming from the mountains, 
the other seeming to flow into them, but probably passing 
through some narrow chasm, and eventually finding its way 
into the sea. Sometimes we rode beside green pastures, and 
fertile fields ; at others, we were entirely surrounded by rocky 
hills and stony plains. 

The last mountain was climbed by a rugged, rocky path, 
and we stood in a broad valley, dve thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, with the Lebanon mountains on our left, and 
the Anti-Lebanon, among which we had so long been travelling, 
on our right Through this valley, covered with wheat on 
either side of us, our way led for some hours, till I began to 
despair of seeing Balbec, and to fear that Hassan had mis- 
taken the road. And how hot it was ! How I longed to lay 
my face in the snow that seemed beside our very path, and I 
more than once begged Hassan to send a man to bring me 
some. I was like a child crying for the moon, for the nearest 
peak was a day and a hairs journey off! 

When I became so very tired, I thought I could no longer sit 
on my horse, to my great joy, a turn revealed to us the town 
of Balbec, and beyond, a row of lofty pillars, and farther on, 
other, and greater ruins. I cannot say my fatigue was for- 
gotton, for however the mind may be interested, the body will 
sometimes assert, and loudly, too, its claims, but my strength 
and spirits were revived, and I pressed eagerly on. 

Almost within the shadow of the ruins of the temple of the 
Sun, Hassan stopped, and pointed out the spot where the tents 
should be pitched. The shade of a large tree was too tempt- 
ing, and I threw myself on the ground, declaring I could go no 
farther till I had rested a little, for I had been in the saddle 
nine hours, and in a heat, such as you may thank your stars 
you know little about. You know what a habit I have of 
groaning when I am tired, and I lay on the grass beneath that 
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tree, and indulged myself in a succession of groans, with my 
eyes fixed upon the ruins, and then a little breeze sprang up, 
and I began to feel equal to the exertion of climbing rocks, 
and wandering over masses of stone, and fragments of pillars, 
and I joined my companions, who, more vigorous than I, had 
already commenced exploring. 

And now what shall I tell you of the ruins of Balbec? 
Shall I go around them and measure them with a rule and 
line, or shall I give you a rambling sort of account of them ? 

I believe, for I speak diffidently, as one unlearned in such 
matters, it is not known when these temples were erected, but 
judging from the style of their architecture, they must have 
been built ages later than the ancient temples of Egypt. Some 
suppose here stood " the house of the forest of Lebanon," 
built by Solomon, and that long after, the Greeks and the Ro- 
mans erected temples, of which these ruins are the sole vestige. 
Before the time of Moses, the Sun had its worshippers at 
Heliopolis, in Egypt, and from there, this worship spread to. 
Balbec, the Heliopolis, or city of the Sun, of Syria. Of this 
ancient temple, the immense stones in the outer wall are sup- 
posed to be the remains, but this is of course difficult to decide,, 
and equally impossible to say, when the Greek and Roman 
temples were built. After the time of our Saviour, (Holy 
and Reverend be His naipe,) the worship of Baal (the Sun, J. 
gave place to that of the cross, and ages after, came the 
Saracen, and Christian temples, and pagan ruins, were despoiled 
of stones to build a fort, which now rears its unsightly front 
to mar the fair beauty of the wondrous remains of ancient art. 

The principal ruins of Balbec stand on a terrace elevated' 
forty feet above the ground, and extending a thousand feet in 
length, and seven hundred and fifty in width. Twenty-five or- 
thirty feet above the ground, are seen in the outer wall, three 
stones lying in one course, whose size is enormous, one mea- 
suring sixty-two feet in length, one sixty-four feet, three inches, 
and the other sixty-eight feet, and all the three being twelve^ 
feet high, and of proportionate thickness. By what machinery 
39 
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were they placed on this level, by what power moTcd from the 
quarr}', nearly two miles distant ? 

AVithin this outer wall, is a labyrinth of porticoes, and courts, 
and pillars, some standing erect, in undiminished grandeur, 
others broken half way up, and others still, lying prostrate on 
the ground. 

The great temple was surrounded by a peristyle of Corin- 
thian columns, sixty feet in height, and twenty in circumference, 
presenting on one side, a double range, forming a magnificent 
portico, from which we had a lovely view of the green valley 
below, and the snowy summits beyond. Of this majestic 
edifice, six columns remain entire, bearing above them a por- 
tion of richly sculptured entablature, while the ground around, 
and below, is strewn with gigantic fragments of pillars, and 
capitals, and rich carvings. 

One large hall remains almost entire, the ceiling elaborately 
sculptured, and the pillars supporting it, of an immense size. 
On a large block in the ceiling, is an eagle, but the block has 
fallen from its place, and seems to hang directly over your 
head, threatening to fell upon you, and crush you with its 
weight. 

The Temple of the Sun is on a smaller scale than the other 
temple, but has a magnificent portico, and a good deal of the 
car^^ng looks as perfect and as fresh, as when the artist first 
laid down his chisel. 

Wearied as I was with the long journey that day, I spent 
more than two hours wandering around these remains of for- 
mer days, and not the least of the pleasures I received, was 
the lovely views obtained from different parts of the temple. 
From one side, I looked down upon a waste of ruins, from 
another, on a winding rivulet, and the village beyond, and from 
still another, I saw the broad green valley, which in the rainy 
season, is a marsh or dreary bog, but now looking like a rich 
meadow, with its high waving grain, and occasional clumps of 
trees. 

After dinner we went to obtain another view of the ruinst 
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by the light of the young moon, and solemn and grand they 
looked, each pillar standing out distinctly in the clear light, 
and the bright stars peeping out between, and twinkling down 
upon them. 

At a little distance from the ruins, is an ancient mosque, 
enclosing the tomb of the great Saladin, the most renowned 
of the Saracens. As he figures so largely in history and ro- 
mance, I will give you a copy of the inscription upon his tomb, 
transcribed by some learned Arab scholars. 

" Under this tablet, is laid, by Grod's power, his most mighty 
officer, to whom there was no rival, king of the Arabs, king of 
all the seas and land, king of all nations, lover of peace 
and justice, the most intelligent servant of the most High God, 
unto whom he built this sanctuary, the most noble, powerful 
of men, the honor of all the world, the greatest king, Saleh, 
alia ed-Dhein, who, by the wisdom of his word, won all these 
countries, as also the affection of all the people, whom he sub- 
dued in this, the land of peace." 

It is known he died at Damascus, and till very recently, ij; 
was supposed he was buried there, though if this tablet is 
true, it is evident he was buried at Balbec. 

Up early again on Friday morning, for there was no such 
thing as saying, or wishing for ^yet a little sleep, a little 
slumber, a little folding of the hands to sleep," for* all were 
eager to press forward, that we might have the longer time to 
rest here. On our way, at a little distance from the encampr 
ment, we passed the largest cypress tree I have ever seen, and 
soon after, we reached the quarries, from which the stones 
were taken for the temples at Balbec. One immense block 
lies there yet, which Mr. F. measured, and found it eighty-six 
feet long, and varying from thirteen to fifteen wide, and from 
twelve to seventeen deep, exceeding in size, it is said, any other 
known block in the world. All that morning, we were in a 
plain, the great plain of Coele-Syria, which is about ninety 
miles in length, and ten in width. On both sides, we were 
hemmed in by mountains^ the Lebanon and the An^i'-LcbanoEf 
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and although we had so much snow in sight, the air was hot 
and close. About an hour after starting, we were surprised 
by a shower of rain, which lasted, however, only a few minute?, 
but after that we were occasionally favored with a gentle 
breeze from the mountains, which was exceedingly refreshing. 
A thousand rivulets ran across the plain, which made it in 
many places, insecure footing for the horses, and in the rainy 
season, render it almost impassable. 

After riding four hours, I became so weary, I was obliged 
to get otf, and sit down upon the grass to rest, and then we 
rode on for two hours more, when we stopped for lunch, in a 
garden delightfully shaded by trees. We saw a crowd of 
people in their holiday attire, i;oming and going, and upon in- 
quiring, found there had been a Greek christening. Some of 
the children that went by, were very beautiful, and both men 
and women were fair and good looking. The ride across the 
plain would have been monotonous, but for watching the light 
and shade, as they played over the mountain tops, now lighting 
them up, and making them perfectly glowing, and now en- 
shrouding thcnj in mist and darkness, 

We passed through two villages, the houses built of small 
stones, and having thatched roofs, but no windows at all. 

Three hours more along the plain, and then we began to 
ascend the Lebanon range, the path leading us up the bed of 
a mountain torrent, the horses wading knee deep in the water, 
and stumbling over loose stones. I thought it perfectly horrible, 
and was thankful, when I saw the gentlemen who were ahead, 
stop, for then I knew we were near our place of encampment, 
though among those hills and stones, I could not see room for 
a single tent, to say nothing of five, or rather of six, for an 
English clergyman had joined us at Damascus. 

I sat down to rest, while the men were pitching the tents, 
and I must confess I felt not a little sad, when I thought our 
life in tents was drawing to a close. True, we may yet go 
with tents in Asia Minor, and in Greece, but it will not be then 
as now. Our companions will all have left^ us, and we shall 
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have to travel with a strange dragoman and cook. I looked 
back with pleasure to our pleasant breakfasts and dinners in 
the large tent, with our cheerful companions, and sighed, that 
the last dinner and breakfast were before us. The countiy I 
had enjoyed much, and the exercise in the open air had done 
me a great deal of good, for with the exception of fatigue, 
which even the healthiest experienced, I believe I have never 
had an uncomfortable sensation since leaving Jerusalem, for 
which I trust I am truly grateful to that kind Providence, 
which has so carefully watched over me and mine. 

Our tents were pitched on the side of a hill, while the 
brawling brook ran in front. The ground was so stony, it was 
like walking over eggs, to get about the tent, and our beds 
stood as on an inclined plane, but we laughed at our awkward- 
ness in walking, and our constant tendency to slide down to 
the foot of the bed. 

On Saturday morning I was up before five, and at half-past, 
I was in the saddle, ready for a long and fatiguing day, for 
we determined to reach here before night, if it were a possible 
thing. We left Ali to come on with the baggage, with direc- 
tions to proceed as far as possible that day, and to come the 
remainder of the distance the next morning. Never did I 
know what " a bad road " meant till that day. All I had met 
before, were turnpikes compared with that on the last day be- 
tween Balbec and Beyrout, yet it is the great highway from 
the Mediterranean to Damascus, Bagdad and Persia. I would 
boldly defy the whole civilized, or uncivilized world to produce 
one equal to it. I was in the saddle ten hours and a quarter, 
and in all that time, my horse never went out of a walk, though 
some of the gentlemen gallopped ahead, but as I never had 
any inclination to break my neck, I was content to go on a 
w^lk the whole distance. Certain I am, if our journey in 
Syria, had commenced here, I should never have had courage 
to prosecute it farther, but with 4II my perseverance and un- 
willingness to give up, I should have tunied my steps and my 
tbougiits elsewhere, 
39* 
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At Balbec, we were alreadj five thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, and we had ascended jet higher, and nearly 
all Saturday morning, we were still going up, up, till I won- 
dered when the scene would change, and we should begin to 
go down, down. At first, snow lay along our very path, and 
some of the gentlemen dismounted, and gave the rest of the 
party a good snow-balling, as they passed, of which I had to 
take a particularly large share, as they said I had so often 
wished for snow. 

For the first two or three hours, all was wild and unculti- 
vated, and the road, no ! it does not deserve so dignified a 
name, the path, rather, was rocky and steep, the horses actu- 
ally clambering up ledges of rock, from one to two feet in 
height The mule drivers were all behind, consequently I had 
BO one to lead my horse, except occasionally Hassan would 
dismount, and walk by my side, when we reached an unusually 
bad place. But it is useless for me to dwell upon this road, for 
no. words could give you any idea, how perfectly terrible it 
was. 

At last, we began to see signs of fertility, a little sheltered 
dell sown with grain, and studded with trees, and some of the 
hills terraced off, and planted with the vine. All that day we 
were among the Druses, one of the most industrious and frugal 
people on the face of the earth. Every inch of. soil is made 
the most of, and the land is irrigated by small canals winding 
round the declivities, carried through mountain ridges, by 
tunnels cut in tlie solid rock, and across the valley by aque- 
ducts, which added a pretty feature to the scene. As we began 
to descend, the fertile and well cultivated spots increased, till 
we often looked down on smiling valleys, covered with wheat, 
and mulberry, olive and fig trees, while the hill-sides were ter- 
raced and planted with the vine. Some of these valleys were 
perfect little gems of beauty, and the sight of them often made 
me quite insensible to the terors of the road. And then we 
had such magnificent views of the seal At first we could 
scarcely distinguish it fpom the mists that floated beneath us. 
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but it graduallj came out more and more distinct, till it spread 
out into a vast glittering expanse, and far, far beneath us, on 
the sea shore, we could see something white, like a cluster of 
rocks, and that Hassan said was Beyrout. It looked so very 
far away, that I sighed to think what a journey must be be- 
fore us, ere we could reach it. 

At distances along the road-side were khans, where "re- 
freshment could be had for man and beast," consisting of a 
pipe and a cup of coffee, for the " man," and barley and short 
commons of grass for the " horse," but I only dismounted 
twice in that day's journey. When we stopped for lunch, we 
sent Hassan on ahead to get rooms for us, and to go to the 
banker's for our letters. All became tired of my slow plodding 
pace, and went on, excepting Mr. F. and J., and finally Mr. 
F. left us too, and we were all alone. We met but few people, 
and they were civil and polite, and quite good looking. Nearly 
all the women were disfigured with those tall horns, which gave 
them the most comical appearance, when the head was bent 
down, as they were at work in the fields,. 

Occasionally we passed a village, or saw a house perched 
on some lofly hill, and surrounded by green fields and thrifty 
orchards. The road descending the mountains was as much 
worse than the road ascending, as was possible to fancy. My 
horse often actually stepped down a ledge of rock, more than 
two feet in height, and I can tell you the sensation was anything 
but an agreeable one, when her fore feet were down the rock, 
and her hind feet on the top of it. I would most gladly have 
dismounted, and walked on, but then it was as bad for the foot 
passenger, as for the rider, and I was quite sure, with all my 
practice in jumping and leaping, I could never get safely down 
those bad places, so I resolved to keep on my horse, as long 
as I could, and to let her have her own way, which I think she 
would have taken, whether I was willing or not, as, like her 
mistress, she has a strong will of her own. In the midst, too, 
of these rocks, and precipitous hills, and sharp turns, the 
ground changed, and instead of atones and rocks, we came to 
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soft mud and claj, into which Miriam often sunk to her knees, 
besprinkling me plentifully with the yellow mud. 

I grew more and more tired and disheartened, and lagged 
behind, declaring at last, that I cared not if I did not reach 
Beyrout in a week. 

But after riding about eight hours, the terrors of the way 
began to soften a little, and the country being somewhat more 
level, the road became better. And then, we found ourselves 
in a luxuriant garden, and among fine looking stone houses, 
while the sea seemed just before us, and the town just at hand. 
It is one of the peculiar features of Beyrout, so utterly unlike 
any other Eastern town, which is generally all enclosed within 
walls, that its suburbs extend miles back of the town. Each 
house has a garden, or orchard around it, and the land seems 
carried to the highest pitch of cultivation. Besides the olive 
and the mulberry, the fig and the vine, we saw a forest of pine 
trees, quite a novelty in these regions. 

We passed cafes, around which men were sitting, smoking 
and drinking coffee, or sherbet, and we met multitudes of 
people on the road. J.'s horse grew so very tired, he was 
obliged to get off and walk, and I therefore went a little in 
advance, till I reached the entrance to the town, where I 
stopped to wait for him, and to look for the man, Hassan was 
to send to conduct us to the hotel, and there I waited about 
ten minutes, without seeing either the one or the other. I felt 
like a fool, sitting there on my horse, my dress bespattered 
with mud, and Miriam looking as though she had seen hard 
service, while every body that passed, stopped to look at both 
the horse and the rider. When I first saw my " lady Miriam," 
I thought her the kinkest, most bony animal I had ever seen, 
but sba continued to grow worse and worse looking every 
day, and I don't think the poor creature had any thing but 
grass to eat, during the long journey from Jerusalem here. 
That last day, I told Hassan to give her some barley, (for they 
don't use oats in these countries,) at one of the khans, but she 
showed no disposition to eat, and J. said be was afraid shQ 
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woul4 scarcely hold out to bring me here, but she made out 
to keep up, though she went very slowly. 

After waiting a long time for J. to come up I grew anxious, 
and would have gone back, but my obstinate Miriam would 
not turn back, for she evidently had no wish to try that road 
over again. Just then Mr. F. came to look for us, and on 
stating my dilemma, he kindly offWed to go himself in search 
of the missing traveller, and there I sat another ten minutes, 
till at last they appeared, J. leading his horse, covered with 
yellow mud, while a man was walking beside him, bearing his 
saddle-bags. In one of the muddy places, the horse had be- 
come " set," and J. tugged for half an hour trying to get him 
out, but without success, till a man came along, and by the use 
of the all-powerful wotd " buksheesh," he persuaded him to 
come to his assistance. 

We rode along the shore of the Mediterranean to Antonio'fl 
hotel, where, the rooms being aQ occupied, we found Hassan 
had engaged a large room for us in a house situated in a gar« 
den adjoining the hotel. I had charged him to get a room 
looking on the sea, and he had secured one with six windows, 
so we had an extensive view, particularly as only one of the 
windows had any glass to it, the others being openings with 
outside shutters. I was disappointed in not having a room at 
the hotel, where our companions, and several of the Desert 
party, were lodged, and more than all, I was siok at heart at 
the non-appearance of our luggage. 

Hassan's face saddened, when he saw I was disappointed 
about the rooms, and he was in despair, when told the luggage 
had not arrived, and he started off immediately to look for it, 
thinking it must be somewhere in the town, although it was 
directed to Antonio's hotel. As he turned to go out, he said, 
^ look ma'am, I have something here that will cheer you ;*' 
and he gave me a package containing five letters. They were 
indeed cheering, and served to divert my mind from the de- 
spondency that was creeping over it. 

Yesterday we went to the Mission Chapel, and the remainder 
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of the day I spent in my room, for it wag a luxury to have a 
quiet Sunday. One thing, I am sure I shall prize when I 
reach my hon^, if I ever live to see it, and that is, quiet 
Sundays, with the privilege of going to church twice each 
Sunday. 

I forgot before to say, that about two hours after our arrival, 
Ali came with the loaded mules, and fortunate was it, for us, 
they came that night, for we should have been in a sad plight, 
without any luggage at all. To-day, some of our fellow- 
travellers in the Desert, having left, we have moved into the 
hotel, and have a nice room. 

This morning I have taken a walk through the town, but 
independent of the beauty of its situation, there is little in 
Beyrout to interest a stranger. Soibe of the houses are 
handsome, and the bazaars are well filled, and exhibited some 
beautiful embroideries, done by the inhabitants of the Lebanon. 

The harbor of Beyrout is large, and the city curves in from 
the sea, thus forming a pretty little bay. The orchards and 
groves that surround the city add a great charm to it, while 
the lofty mountains in the back-ground, blending their snowy 
crests with the clouds, give beauty and sublimity to the scene. 

Beyroot, Beyrout, or Beirut, just as you choose to spell it, 
was called by the ancients Beyritus, and is supposed by some 
to be the Berothai mentioned in 2 Samuel, 8, 8, and the Be- 
rothath, spoken of by the Prophet Ezekiel. It was early 
renowned for its school of Grecian letters, and under the 
Bomans, had a college for the study of civil law. It was 
taken by Baldwin, during the first Crusade, and remained in 
the hands of the Christians, till after the battle of Hattein, 
when, with a number of other cities on the coast, it surren** 
dered to Saladin. During the third crusade it was again 
snatched from the Saracens, and annexed to Ihe kingdom of 
Jerusalem, but was finally lost to the Christian powers in their 
last and fatal overthrow in Syria, in the eighth crusade. 

That you may know something of the circuitous route wb 
took through Palestine and Syria, I will give you a slight 
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sketch of our tour, according to the points of the compass, as 
a sailor or geographer would give it. From Jerusalem we 
went a little North by West to Nablous, and thence due 
North-East to Jenin and Tiberias. Then we turned South* 
West to Nazareth, and from there North- West to Carmel, 
from there almost due North to Acre, and verging towards 
North East to Tyre and Sidon. There we made another 
turn, veering off to the South-East, as we went to Belfort and 
to Panias, and then steering due East for Damascus, afler 
which we turned North by West to Balbec ; darting off to the 
South- West from there till we reached this place. . Thus you 
see, in three weeks we made almost every point of the com- 
pass. 

If our luggage does not arrive to-morrow, we shall be 
obliged to see our companions go off without us, and to while 
away the interval of ten days, before another steamer can ar- 
rive, we shall go to the cedars of Lebanon, a journey of five 
or six days to go and return. 

The American consul here has kindly written to the consul 
at Jaffa, describing the luggage, and asking him to make in- 
quiries about it, and all say there is no doubt of its ultimate 
safety and arrival here. Well, I hope for the best ; in all our 
joumeyings, we have never met with hindrances or accidents, 
and I am unwilling to believe they are coming upon us now. 
In the meantime, I say constantly, and try to believe it, " all 
is for the best, and will in the end, turn out right." 

Ttiesday noon. I open my letter to cry " good news." The 
luggage has arrived this morning, and we are very happy, 
and are now ready to sail in the French steamer for Smyrna 
with our companions. We have paid our passage way through 
to Constantinople, as, in so doing, we save about eleven dol- 
lars. Should we decide to stop at Smyrna, and make a jour- 
ney in Asia IVIinor, to visit the Apocalyptic Churches, our 
ticket is good for all steamers that come after, any time 
during four months. The fare is very high from here to Con- 
stantinople, being two hundred and fifty francs a-piece, (about 
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fifty dollars) and six francs a-piece each day for our board. 
Our tickets say, the steamer starts at seven o'clock to-morrow 
morning, on board the steamer they say at eight, and at the 
office in town, we are told to be on board at nine, but we shall 
go according to our tickets. 

This is an excellent hotel, having a pretty garden reaching 
down to the sea, which stretches out for miles and miles on 
three sides of us, while in the rear we have orchards and villas, 
and far beyond, the mountains with their snow-white tops. 

I close this long letter in far different spirits from what I 
commenced, for all now seems bright and clear, though I must 
confess, I feel sad at knowing Hassan has gone from us for- 
ever. How much I missed him this morning, when making 
our preparations to go to-morrow, as I have so long been ac- 
customed to have him with us. A faithful servant is a great 
blessing every where, but more particularly so in a foreign land. 

And now adieu. 
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Departure from Beyroot.— Marks of Civilization.— Tripoli.— Latakia.— 
Alexandretta. — The gate of Syria. — Marsina. — Tarsus. — St. Paul. — 
Rhodes.— Colossus of Rhodes.— The Town.— Sieges.— Coos.— Patmos. 
Scio.— Bay of Smyrna. — ^The Cumberland. 

In the steamer Lycuege, May 13th. 

Mr DEAR S. 

Just six months from the day we went on board the 
steamer at Alexandria to go to Cairo, and at the same hour 
of the morning, we came on board this steamer, and in those 
six months, we have been in a carriage but twice, having 
performed all our excursions in a boat, or on a donkey, camel 
or horse. Now I realise I am in civilised regions, when I hear 
French spoken all around me, and see tooth-picks on the 
table! 
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1 cannot speafc in too high terms of the accommodations of 
this steamer, for the state-rooms are nice and clean, the table 
furnished with the best of every thing, and the waiters ex- 
ceedingly attentive and civil. With the exception of the first 
few hours, the sea has been smooth as a lake, and the air per- 
fectly delightful. Just after leaving Beirut, while still in sight 
of its houses embosomed among the trees, and its mountain 
peaks glittering with snow, the sea began to roll, and one 
after another of the passengers began to show symptoms of 
sickness. I too was obliged to go below, and I could not help 
exclaiming 

" Oh bring me back my Arab steed!" 

for I thought the exercise of whipping and urging on that 
ungainly Lady Miriam, far preferable to being tossed on the 
waves of the sea. There is no window in our state-room, 
and each night I have sighed for the fresh air of the tent, and 
for my little bed, under which the flowers often grew in beauty 
aud luxuriance. 

Five hours after leaving Beirut, we stopped before Tripoli,, 
and taking a small boat, we went on ^hore. The town was 
about two miles back from the sea, and we plowed through 
h«t sand to reach it, till I was almost tempted to turn back. . 
And when we reached the town, there was nothing to see, but 
plain stone houses, a rapid rushing river, and ordinary bazars. . 
Before returning to the shore, I took a donkey, which I made • 
out to ride, using the ordinary saddle of the country, though 
I sat on it as if it were a side-saddle. A constant succession, 
of slippings down and of springings up, served to relieve the 
monotony of the ride back. 

The steamer did not leave till the evening, so we enjoyed 
a quiet dinner. The sunset was lovely, the sea placid, the- 
shore beyond, picturesque, and backed by frowning mountains^, 
the twilight was delicious, the stars lustrous, and to crown all,, 
the fair queen of night shone out in resplendent beauty. 

All day Thursday, we lay before the town of Latakia, 
though why we stop so long at these small places is more than. 
40 
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I can tell, for all the freight that is taken on board, could be 
brought in a few hours. We went on shore, though it was 
excessively hot, and walked about the town, which we found 
quite large, with some nice stone houses, and streets unusually 
blean for an Eastern town. We saw the ruins of a temple, 
some say of a Christian church, and an arch, with creeping 
vines covering the grey stone. 

At a vast expense of breath, we went to the top <^ a mina- 
ret, where we had a splendid view of the town below us, the 
sea sweeping far beyond, and a narrow valley behind us, 
hemmed in by mountains. What would I not have given for 
some of the snow gleaming there ! 

On Friday we were at Alexandretta, but I did not go on 
shore, for it was very hot, and I was told there was nothing 
of interest in the town. There, we took in large packages of 
merchandise, as Alexandretta is the port of Aleppo, which is 
at a little distance in the interior. 

The mountains seem to sweep down to the very shore of the 
sea, and at two or three hours* distance from the town, is a 
romantic, difficult pass, called " the gate of Syria," through 
which, it is said, Alexander the Great entered, with his con- 
quering army. 

This morning we were before Marsina, the port of Tarsus, 
" a city in Cilicia," which St, Paul tells us was " no mean 
city." As the birth-place of that apostle, it had great claims 
upon our interest, but it was too far in the interior for us to 
reach it, even by hard riding, in the limited time the steamer 
stopped. 

Judging by the few houses along the sea shore, Marsina is 
but a small village, but the country beyond is beautiful, with 
its high mountains, looking green and well wooded. We left 
at noon, contrary to the usual custom, and since that, have 
been skirting the coast, which is varied and mountainous. The 
sea has been so smooth, I might have written for hours, but I 
want to stay on deck as much as possible, that I may lose 
nothing worthy of being seen. 
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Sunday^ \Uh To-day we have been passing through the 
seas of Cili<?ia and Pamphylia, along the coasts of Cilicia, 
Phrygia, Pamphylia and Lycia, names well known to the 
Christian world, as the scene of some of St. Paul's most de- 
voted, untiring labors. All day, we have had mountains in 
sight, their summits erowned with perpetual snow. Scarce a 
ripple has disturbed the sea, and the sunset almost rivalled in 
beauty those on the Nile. 

The upper deck is crowded with passengers, mostly Greeks, 
who being banished from the Turkish dominions, are return- 
ing to their own land, rather than to swear allegiance to the 
Turkish government. Among these are two lovely Greek 
girls, attended by an old man, who has been consul at Beirut. 
By the aid of my Arabic, I have made quite an acquaintance 
with them, and yesterday, while sitting between them, I asked 
them if the old man was their father. The eldest of the two, 
laughed, blushed, and then said '^Nol he is my husband." 
Perhaps I did not feel foolish ! 

When I told them I hoped to go to Athens, they said I 
must be sure to come and see them there, an invitation I shaJl 
most surely accept. 

Monday, Ibth, When I went on deck this morning, we were 
in the magnificent harbor of Rhodes, and as soon as we fin- 
ished breakfast, which was not till after ten o'clock, we has- 
tened on shore to make the most of the two hours given us. 
I need not say, our first object was to try to ascertain where the 
celebrated Colossus once stood, a statue so high, that it is said 
ships could pass under it, between its legs. One foot rested 
on one rock, and the other upon another, the rocks being fifty 
feet asunder. The height of this statue, one of the seven 
wonders of the world, has been differently stated from one 
hundred and five, to one hundred]and fifty i^ei. It was erected 
in the third or fourth century before the Christian era, and is 
said to have occupied twelve years in its erection, and to have 
cost three hundred talents of silver. It stood there in its co- 
lossal grandeur more than a half century, and then it was 
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overthrown bj an earthquake. Prostrate it lay for seyeral 
hundred years, till in 672, the sixth caliph of the Saracens 
sold the brass of which it was composed, to a Jew, who carried 
it off, loading nine hundred camels with its broken fragments. 

Few places in the world have occupied a more conspicuous 
position than the island of Rhodes. At an early period, it 
was distinguished for its civilization, valor, and love of liberty, 
while from its superior knowledge of maritime affairs, and of 
navigation, it obtained the sovereignty of the seas, a dominion 
held for years. In later days, it has b€i^en celebrated as the 
residence of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, and the 
scene of one of the most heroic defences ever recorded by his- 
tory. 

The Island is of a triangular form, rising gradually from the 
sea, till towards the centre, it attains considerable height, ter- 
minating in the lofty peak of Mount Artamera. It is about 
thirty-six miles in length, eighteen in width, and one hundred 
and forty in circumference. The whole island is said to be 
fertile and highly cultivated, and the shore is exceedingly pic- 
turesque, being indented with gulfs and tiny bays, well pro- 
tected by bold promontories. 

The town of Rhodes lies in the North-East part of the 
island, and presents a fine appearance from the sea, both the 
town and the harbor being defended by massive fortifications 
and large square towers. Above the ramparts, appear the 
domes and stately minarets of the mosques, and a few palm 
trees. The ancient town is said to have been nine miles in 
circumference, but the modern town is much smaller. 

As we were proceeding along the quay, we met a small 
company of soldiers, and behind them, walking under the 
shade of an umbrella, held by a gentleman in European at- 
tire, was the Pacha of the Island, himself in European cos- 
tume. He greeted our party with a bow and a smile. The 
gentleman accompanying him, has come on board the steamer, 
and has been the Greek consul there, but is now going home< 
This makes the fourth Greek consul on board. 
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But to go back to Rhodes. After the Knights of St. John 
were expelled from St. Jean d'Acre, a grant was made to them 
in 1306, of the island of Rhodes, and, meeting with but feeble 
resistance, they immediately took possession of it. But for 
years after, they were engaged in almost perpetual warfare 
with the Turks, and sustained immense sieges and blockades, 
whose record would fill volumes. They, however, through 
their valor and heroic resistance, retained possession of their 
dearly loved island, till the year 1522, when after a desperate 
conflict, the Grand Master, Villiers de LTsle Adam, was com- 
pelled to surrender to Solyman II, the knights retiring, first 
to Candia, then to Sicily, where they remained till 1530, when 
Charles V. gave them the island of Malta. This last, and far- 
famed siege of Rhodes lasted four months, during which both 
Christians and Turks displayed prodigies of valor. 

Since leaving Rhodes, we have been passing through mag- 
nificent scenes, the mainland on our right, with its bold, rocky 
and mountainous coast, and on the left^ islands, rising up in 
some places almost precipitously from the water's edge, while 
between, lay the clear blue sea, still and calm. The largest 
of these islands was Coos, and on the opposite side a bay 
or gulf made up into the shore, defended by bold head- 
lands. The sunset scene was exquisite. Soft tints were in 
the sky, and the mountains, and the isles, and the sea, were 
tinged with a delicate coloring, which gently faded away as 
the sun went down, and the lustrous stars came out one by 
one. I wanted much to stay on deck to see the moon rise 
over this lovely scene, but at this stage of her existence, she 
keeps quite too late hours, even for me. 

Tuesday, l%th, I was exceedingly disapppointed this morn- 
ing to find we had passed Patmos, where St John, exiled 
" for the word of God, and for the testimony of Jesus Christ," 
received that Divine Revelation, which, for sublimity of 
thought and expression, stands unrivalled. 

When I came on deck, " Scio's rocky isle" was on our left^ 
and magnificent scenery on our right. Who has not heard 

40* 
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the storj of Scio's mournful fate ? Once one of the most beau- 
tiful islands in the world, a garden of fertility, a very Paradise 
of beauty, her daughters celebrated in story and song for 
their exquisite loveliness, but in one night, the despoiler came. 
The brutal Turk slew all before him, or if he spared the 
young and the lovely maiden, it was to meet a fate far more 
bitter than death. In October, 1822, Scio was destroyed, her 
gardens laid waste, her mhabitants slain, thousands of persons 
falling in that one awful massacre. 

Scio has another claim on the attention of the world, for it 
is one of the places that aspires to the honor of being the 
birth-place of the immortal Homer, 

"The blind old bard of Scio's rocky isle." 

leaving Scio, we saw at a distance Mytilene, and after 
* passing a coast, full of romantic beauties, we entered the Gulf 
(Jf Smyrna, which, in the estimation of some travellers, ex- 
ceeds in beauty the Bay of Naples. It is between thirty and 
forty miles in length, and about fifteen in width, and hemmed 
in as it is, by dark mountains, looks like a lake, at the upper 
end of which sits the town, like a Queen, girdled by beautj. 
It sweeps in a crescent form around the bay, for two miles, 
stretching up the side of Mount Pagus, where it blends with 
dark cypress groves. 

While we were at dinner, we anchored before Smyrna, one 
of the most important cities in the East, and when we came up 
from dinner, we eagerly ran from side to side in haste to see 
every thing at once. We gazed long and eagerly at the town, 
and its girdle of green mountains, and then we turned and 
looked over the bay, and the first object that caught our sight 
was " the stars and stripes" of our own loved land, waving 
I from the mast-head of a man of war. In vain we asked her 
name ; no one knew ; she was American, and that was all the 
information we could glean. Some of the officers, however, 
soon came on board, and proclaimed her to be the Cumber- 
land, and finding there were Americans on boai*d, introduced 
themselves to Mr. and Mrs. R., Mr. R, and myself, and invit- 
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ing us to go on board the frigate, but as the other gentlemen 
of the party had gone on shore in pursuit of rooms, we po- 
litely declined, preferring to wait till they could accompany 
us. While we were talking of home and home scenes, the 
band struck up " Hail Columbia." It was the first national 
air I had heard since leaving my country, now almost eight 
months, and it made my heart thrill, as the familiar strains 
fell upon my ear. 

Night came down on the scene, and the stars twinkled in 
the sky, and the lights glimmered in the town, and the dark 
mountains looked more and more '^ misty and grand." It was 
late when the gentlemen came back, and as we were not 
obliged to leave to-night, we preferred staying on board. The 
English mail goes to-morrow, so I will close this letter now, 
leaving a further account of Smyrna for my next letter. 



LETTER XLIV. 

Discussions about visiting the seven churches of Asia. — Smyrna. — Cos- 
tume. — Separation fVom our companions. — ^Aucient Smyrna. — The 
Meles. — Caravan bridge. — Ruins of a church. — Martyrdom of Polycarp. 
Persecution*. — Refreshments. — The Cumberland. — Expense of travel- 
ling in the East. 

Smtbka, May 20th. 
My dear F. 

We have now been here three days, and the most of our 
time and attention has been absorbed with the important sub- 
ject, whether we should accomplish a long cherished desire to 
see the places where once stood " the seven churches of Asia," 
to which St. John was directed to send epistles. An excellent 
dragoman offered his services, and he had a nice tent, a good 
canteen, and every necessary accommodation, but the all im- 
portant question, "is it safe to go?" was not easily answered. 
Every body was consulted, who were supposed to have any 
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knowledge or experience on the subject, but one said one 
thing, another, another. The officers of the Cumberland pro- 
nounced it "decidedly unsafe;" the American missionaries, 
thought " it might be safe and it might not," while the Consul 
at first, said " there was no danger at all," but when he ascer- 
tained there was a lady in the party, he altered his mind, and 
said he " could not encourage the undertaking." As a last 
resort, the Pacha was waited on, who promised the protection 
of the government, provided we would take six soldiers as a 
guard, each soldier to receive fifty piastres a day ! This, with 
our other expenses, would bring us to about twenty-five dol- 
lars a day for two persons, and as the journey was to occupy 
fifteen days, we decided it would prove altogether too expen- 
sive. And then the idea of every day and every hour, having 
such a feeling of insecurity, would destroy half the pleasure. 
Besides, we must go alone, without any companions, as no one 
else of the party was in favor of the Asiatic tour, and there- 
fore, after looking upon this side, and upon that, we decided, 
though at a great sacrifice of our wishes, to give up the pro- 
posed trip, and proceed at once to Constantinople. Though 
excessively sorry to lose this, probably the only opportunity 
in our lives, to visit places so celebrated in Holy Writ, I was 
not unhappy at knowing, I should not be obliged immediately 
to undertake another fatiguing journey on horseback. 

And now, I will proceed to give you a slight sketch of our 
other doings, since our arrival here. We are at Madame Gi- 
raut's, a small boarding-house, where our table consists of one 
Austrian, one Swiss, one Italian, one Greek, and three Amer- 
icans, to say nothing of Madame herself, who is either Greek 
or French, I don't know which. The clatter of tongues at this 
small table, is at times quite confusing, though we generally 
unite in the use of the French language. The house is excel- 
lent, and the gentlemen at the table exceedingly polite and 
affable. We have two rooms, opening on a balcony or ter- 
race, or rather on the roof of the front part of the house, and here 
I sit gazing down upon the busy street below, or on a distant 
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hill, crowned by the ruins of an ancient castle. As the sun 
goes down, the inhabitants of Smyrna go upon the terraces, or 
sit at the doors of their houses, and it is delightful once more 
to look upon the unveiled female face, after seeing those hide- 
ous veils and coverings in Egypt and Syria. The Greek ladies 
here wear a very becoming head-dress, consisting of a tar- 
boosh, with braids of hair twisted around it on the outside. 
And with no other covering of the head than this, they go 
out in the streets, or sit in the doors of their houses. Some 
of the women here are exceedingly beautiful, with classical 
features, and splendid eyes, and the children we meet in the 
streets, are almost without exception, very handsome. 

The streets of Smyrna are wider and cleaner than I ex- 
pected to find them, and I wonder carriages are not used, but 
I saw none. In the principal streets of the Frank quarter, 
the houses are large, built of stone, the lower stories occupied 
by shops, well stocked with European goods. We have been 
in the bazaars here quite a number of times, and of course 
have seen a great many things to admire, but afler describing 
so many bazaars, I will not bore you with further descriptions. 

On the day of our arrival^ we parted with our pleasant 
companion, Mr. R., who had been with us more than three 
months. He has gone to Malta, and we may scarcely expect 
to see him again, this side the Atlantic ocean, but if our livea 
are spared, we hope to meet sometime in the " new world," 
Yesterday Mr. F. and Mr, and Mrs, R, went to Constantinople, 
so we are now quite alone. 

In the days of the Romans, Smyrna was called " the lovely, 
the crown of Ionia, the ornament of Asia," but it has so often 
been overthrown by earthquakes, and ravaged by fire, that 
few vestiges now remain of its former beauty. It has under^ 
gone many political changes, having once been independent, 
and a member of the Ionian league, but afterwards became 
subject to the Romans and the Greeks, and finally to the Mo- 
hammedans. It now has the most extensive European com* 
merce of any cit^ in the Ottoman empire, and is said, at 
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present, to contain more than one hundred and fifty thousand 
inhabitants, about half of which are Turks, and the remainder 
Greeks, Armenians, Jews, Italians, French, and a mixture of 
all nations. 

On Thursday afternoon we went to the ruined castle on the 
hiU, about two miles from here. J. and I started on donkeys, 
while Mr. F. and our Italian and Greek fellow boarders, chose 
to walk, and after riding half way, I found my donkey so very 
uncomfortable, I was glad to get off and walk the remainder 
of the way. We passed by some very handsome houses, built 
around courts, adorned with trees and flowers. 

Leaving the city, we came to immense cemeteries, the white 
head stones peeping out among dark cypresses, and presenting 
a very picturesque appearance. We walked beside the river 
Meles, prettily shaded by large trees, and spanned by a bridge 
called the " Caravan Bridge,** because so many caravans cross 
it coming from the interior of Asia Minor, with their loads of 
fruits and produce of the country, and returning with goods 
in exchange. Some say the daily average of camels crossing 
this bridge, is nine hundred. As a camel can carry an immense 
load, more than two hundred tons of produce and merchandise 
pass this bridge every day. 

On the banks of this river, it is said Homer was bom, 
Smyrna being one of the seven cities that dispute the honor 
of his birth. 

The walk to the top of the hill was quite fatiguing, but the 
view repaid us for all our trouble and labor. We found, on 
the summit, the ruins of a castle, which must have covered, in 
its day, five or six acres of ground. In some places, the walls 
are quite overthrown, in others, they are still standing, with 
their Saracenic battlements, presenting a warlike appearance* 
In the centre of the area enclosed by the walls, stands a 
ruined mosque, once a Christian Church, it is said, and some 
eay, the very- Church to " the angel of* which St John ad- 
dressed one of his epistles. 

Bebw us was the ancient Stadium, marked by a lone cy- 
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press, where the venerable Polycarp, supposed by Ai*chbishop 
Usher to be " the angel of the Church in Smyrna," suffered 
martyrdom, by being burnt. Standing perhaps near where 
the Church in Smyrna formerly stood, how emphatic seemed 
the message once sent them, " Fear none of those things which 
thou shalt suffer ; behold the devil shall cast some of you into 
prison, that ye may be tried, and ye shall have tribulation ten 
days ; be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown 
of life." 

From the time of the martyrdom of Poly carp, till 1822, the 
Christians in Smyrna have suffered, at intervals, the most 
bitter persecutions. In 1770, the Turks commanded a general 
massacre of the Greeks, and as the peaceful Sabbath dawned, 
the Moslem rushed upon them, entering their houses, defiling 
their churches, and before ten o'clock, more than fifteen hundred 
Christians were slain. On the fall of Scio, in 1822, the Greeks 
here were exposed to a dreadful persecution, which lasted for 
three or four days, and during this time, eight hundred were 
dragged to the ancient Stadium, and slaughtered in cold blood. 
These were some of " those things," which the Church in 
Smyrna was to " suffer," but it is to be hoped a brighter day 
has dawned upon them, and that their temporal sufferings are 
over, and what a cheering promise awaits them, " I will give 
thee a crown of life ! " • 

Below the Stadium, the city stretched to the right and the 
left, domes and minarets, and house tops, and trees, and ceme- 
teries, with their groves of dark cypress, and here and there 
the winding river, forming a pretty picture, while beyond, lay 
the bay, studded with ships from all parts of the world, and 
hemmed in by dark mountains. From the steamer, the moun- 
tains seemed to encircle closely the town, but I was surprised 
to see from the castle, what a valley intervened between the 
town and the hills. And a rich valley it is too, teeming with 
grain, and thickly planted with the olive, the mulberry, the 
almond and the fig. 

On our way home, we stopped under the shade of wide- 
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spreading trees on the bauks of the river, where we found 
groups of people sitting, enjoying the cool of the daj, and 
sipping coffee, drinking sherbet, and eating cakes. We had 
some lemon sherbet, deliciouslj cool and refreshing, after our 
long walk. 

Every house we passed on our way home, had groups of 
women and children sitting in the open doors, the women 
knitting and sewing, and keeping time with their tongues. 
After being so long accustomed to turbans and full trousers, 
to shrouded forms and veiled faces, we are particularly struck 
with the number of persons we meet here in European attire. 

Yesterday morning we went on board the Cumberland, and 
were kindly and courteously received, and shown oTer the 
frigate, which we found, of course, in admirable order. The 
commodore was so polite, as to offer to send a boat to take us 
on board to-morrow, to attend divine service, but as we cannot 
go farther into Asia Minor, we have decided to leave to day. 
The steamer is in, with several hundred soldiers on board, and 
we are told it is excessively crowded and uncomfortable, but 
as we have paid way through, we must either go on now, or 
wait ten days for the next French steamer. An Austrian 
steamer leaves on Monday, and we have been trying to be 
transferred to that, but without success, so w^ must take our 
chance to-day. 

When at Beyrout, we thought we had lost our baggage, I 
declared I would never have it out of my sight again, but 
finding an American vessel here ready to sail, and going direct 
to Boston, we concluded to send home all curiosities, " anticas," 
&c., collected thus far in our journey ings, so gathering together, 
specimens of granite, and mummy arms, hands and feet from 
Egypt, tin bottles of water from celebrated wells and rivers, 
different articles cut in pearl and olive wood from Bethlehem 
and Jerusalem, embroideries from Cairo, and silk scarfs from 
Damascus, we found we had quite enough to fill a trunk, and 
a box, which we accordingly packed with great care, and sent 
on board the vessel, and yesterday it sailed. Enclosed I send 



